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FOREWORD 


My aim has been to provide a book which may further 
stimulate the ever-growing interest of the general 
public in dogs. By diffusing knowledge about them 
their real value may perhaps become more apparent 
and consequently their welfare bettered. 

I can at least claim that my book is in the highest 
degree authoritative. For this I have to thank the 
band of enthusiastic contributors who have described 
the various breeds they know and love so well. 

In particular I am most deeply indebted to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. R. Cox of Sidcup at whose suggestion I 
undertook this work, to Mr. H. T. W. Bowell and 
Professor Frederick Hobday for their advice and 
sponsorship, and to Mrs. Quintin Dick, Mr. F. W. 
Bland of the Royal Kennels, Mr. F. Trench O’Rorke 
and Mr. W. H. Tucker for their constructive criticism 


and kindly assistance. 
C. C. SANDERSON. 
THE Press Crus, 
Lonpon, E.C.4. 


‘With eye upraised, his master’s looks to scan, 
The joy, the solace, and the aid of man; 

The rich man’s guardian, and the poor man’s friend, 
The only creature faithful to the end.” 


—George Crabbe. 
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INTRODUCTION 





THE English-speaking nations are especially noted for 
their love of animals, and the dog in particular holds 
a place in the households of England and America, 
equal, in the majority of instances, to that of the human 
members of the family. It is to Great Britain that 
buyers come from all over the world to replenish their 
kennels with pedigree stock; and the owners and 
breeders of Great Britain and America owe a debt of 
gratitude to the editor and publishers of a book of this 
kind on “ Pedigree Dogs ”’; especially when it is backed 
up by the words, “ As recognised by the Kennel Club,” 
which mean that only breeds on the register of The 
Kennel Club are included. The publication has received 
support from the Secretary of that authoritative body, 
and to him the book is dedicated. 

Mr. C. C. Sanderson has divided his subjects into 
Sporting Breeds, Gun Dogs, Terriers, Non-Sporting 
Breeds and Toys, so that no variety is omitted, and the 
writers on each breed are respective authorities. The 
illustrations of each variety are typical of the breed. 
The letterpress is illustrative and contains in each 
instance, the description and standard of points direct 
from the fountain head, whilst the work of the publisher 
has been done in such a manner that the book will 
form not only a useful, but an ornamental addition 
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to the bookshelf of every breeder and owner of a dog. 
It certainly fulfils the wish of Mr. Sanderson, who 
states that his aim has been “ to provide a book which 
may further stimulate the ever growing interest of the 
public in dogs by diffusing knowledge about them,” 
whereby “their welfare may be bettered.” As a 
standard work on the subject of its title it is certain 
to be accepted by all dog lovers wherever the English 
language is spoken. 
FREDERICK T. G. Hoppay. 


SPORTING BREEDS 


APGHAN HOUNDS 





[Photo by Thos. Fall 
TA} MAHIP OF KAF 


Owned by Miss D, Evelyn Denyer 
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TULSI 
Owned by Miss D. Evelyn Denyer 


AFGHAN HOUNDS 


By Miss D. Evetyn DENYER, Courtenay Lodge, 
Sutton Courtenay, Berks; Member of the Ladies’ 
Branch of The Kennel Club; Honorary Secretary 
of The Afghan Hound Club; Winner of Challenge 
Certificates. 


THE Barukhzy Hound (or Cabul dog), known in this 
country as the Afghan Hound, is a native of Balkh, 
the north-eastern province of Afghanistan. It is most 
probably the oldest domesticated breed in existence and 
claims no relationship with the wild dog—or wolf. 

The belief that dogs of this variety accompanied 
Noah into the Ark is naturally quite beyond our con- 
firmation or denial, but that it was an old and well- 
established breed long before 329 B.c. is proved by the 
ae carvings depicting these dogs on the caves of 
Balkh, on which are also found inscriptions of a much 
later date that were written by the invaders under 
Alexander the Great. 

According to the Natural History Museum, London, 
the Afghan Hound probably represents the primitive 
ancestral type from which Borzois, Deerhounds and 
Greyhounds are descended. 

These dogs are chiefly used by the sporting Sirdars 
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of the Royal Barukhzy family—hence the name, 
Barukhzy Hound—and it is because the strains have 
been so jealously guarded by each generation that there 
is to-day a dog almost identical in type with that 

. existing so many centuries ago. The vigilance of the 
native owners, moreover, has not been relaxed even 
up to this day; it is therefore an extremely difficult 
matter to secure genuine specimens. In order to 
eliminate all risk of importing foreign blood into the 
packs, the bitches are kept in close seclusion by the 
women of the households, only being released for the 
purpose of sport. 

These hounds are courageous to a degree, and, 
although their chief quarry is jackal, one alone has 
even been known to kill a leopard. Hunting is usually 
done in pairs, the dog—being larger and heavier in 
build—tackling the throat, leaving the hinder parts to 
the bitch. 

He is a gentle, sensitive animal, possessed of a keen 
intelligence and a desire to please those in whom he has 
placed his confidence; with strangers he is shy and 
reserved, in no way responsive to any overtures on 
their part. 

The Standard which follows was drawn up on the 
basis of a description of Zardin, one of the finest 
specimens of the breed yet known :— 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Afghan Hound Club) 


Head.—Skull oval with prominent occiput. Jaw, long and 
punishing, mouth level, ears long, eyes dark, little or no stop. 


Neck.—Long, strong, arched and running in a curve to 
shoulder. 


Shoulder.—Long and sloping—well laid back. 
' Back.—Strong, loin powerful and slightly arched, falling 
away towards stern. 

Forelegs.—Straight and strong—great length between elbow 
(which is straight) and ankle. 

Forefeet.—Very large, both in length and breadth, toes well 
arched and the feet covered with long thick hair, fine in texture. 

Brisket.—Deep and not too narrow. 


Hind-quarters.—Powerful, well muscled, great length be- 
tween hip and hock, which is low and strong. Fair bend in 
stifle. 


Hind-feet.—Broad but not so long as fore feet, toes arched, 
feet covered with long thick hair. 
Body.—Well ribbed and tucked up under loins. 


Coat.—Hind-quarters, flanks, ribs and fore-quarters well 
covered with long thick hair, very fine in texture. Ears and all 
four feet well feathered. Head surmounted with top-knot of 
long silky hair. 

General appearance.—Strong and active looking, a combina- 
tion of speed and power with a graceful outline. 


Height (to shoulder).—Dogs, about 28 inches; Bitches, 25-26 
inches. 


BASSET TOUNDS 
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WALHAMPTON ARTHUR 


Owned by Major Godfrey EHeseltine 
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WALHAMPTON GRATITUDE 


Owned by Major Godfrey Heseltine 





BASSET HOUNDS 


By Major Goprrey HESELTINE, The Hull, Lutter- 
worth; Member of the Committee of The Master 
of Basset Hounds Association; Master of the 
Wathampion Basset Hounds; Winner of Chal- 
lenge Certificates. 


Tue breed has an ancient lineage, and has flourished 
for centuries upon the Continent—chiefly in France 
and Belgium. 

The Basset d’Artois is the hound most highly 
favoured in England and in America. 


“My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind 
So flew’d, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-knee’d, and dew lapp’d like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holloa’d to, nor cheer’d with horn 
op eae Judge when you hear.” 


—Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 


No one could have written these lines, unless he had 
seen and admired a Basset Hound. Where, then, did 
Shakespeare see these hounds? 
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There were in recent years two types of smooth 
Basset Hounds in France, and two strains: the Le 
Coulteux and the Lane, named after the two largest 
breeders in France, Comte Canteleu de Coulteux and 
Mons. Lane of Francqueville, near Boos, and they 
differed mostly in the head and eye. The Lane hound 
has a big prominent eye like a beagle, with a much 
thicker skull, whereas the Le Coulteux hound has that 
down-faced look, giving a sad expression, a brown eye 
deeply sunken, showing a prominent haw, a domed 
head of considerable length, and narrow in comparison 
to the Lane hound, which is inclined to cheek bumps 
or apple-headedness. 

It is the Le Coulteux type with which we are con- 
cerned in this article. This is the type of hound most 
highly favoured both here and in America. 

Lord Galway was the first to import hounds of the 
Le Coulteux type into this country. In the autumn of 
1866 the Comte de Tournon sent him a couple of 
hounds, which he named Basset and Belle. In 1867 he 
bred a litter of puppies from this couple, and in 1872 he 
sold them (34% couples) to the late Lord Onslow (the 
4th Earl). Lord Onslow augmented his pack from 
Comte Canteleu de Coulteux, and somewhere about 
1882 he sold them, some 14 or 15 couples. The pur- 
chasers were the iate Mr Geo. Krehl and the late Sir 
Everett Millais, the son of Sir John Millais, P.R.A. 
From these hounds all the best in England to-day are 
descended. 

Sir Everett Millais introduced a bloodhound cross, 
and if any reader should require further information 
on this bloodhound cross, I refer him to “ Two Prob- 
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lems of Reproduction,” a printed paper of a lecture 
delivered at St. Thomas’ Hospital on February 28th, 
1895, by the late Sir Everett Millais—at that time a 
student at the hospital. 

Mons. Leon Verrier, of Mont St. Aigneau, Seine 
Inf‘, is probably the greatest authority living at the 
present time on the Basset d’Artois. 

In 1898 the writer compiled the following notes from 
the various descriptions of the breed by well-known 
admirers, breeders and authorities. These were printed 
and circulated amongst those of the Master’s friends, 
to whom the credit is due for the maintenance of the 
pack until the present time :— 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 


Head.—The head should be large, the skull narrow and of 
good length, the peak being very fully developed, a very char- 
acteristic point of the head, which should be free from any 
appearance of, or inclination to, cheek bumps. It is most perfect 
when it closest resembles the head of a bloodhound, with heavy 
flews and forehead wrinkled to the eyes. The expression when 
sitting, or when still, should be very sad, full of reposeful dig- 
nity. The whole of the head should be covered with loose skin, 
so loose in fact, that when the hound brings its nose to the 
ground the skin over the head and cheeks should fall forward 
and wrinkle sensibly. 

Jaws, Nose.—The nose itself should be strong and free from 
spipiness, while the teeth of the upper and lower jaws should 
meet. A pig-jawed hound, or one that is underhung, being 
distinctly objectionable. 

Ears.—The ears are very long, and when drawn forward, 
folding well over the nose. They are set on the head as low 
as possible and hang loose in folds like drapery, the ends curling 
inward, in texture thin and velvety. 


Evyes.—The eyes should be deeply sunken, showing a pro- 
minent haw, and in colour they should be a deep brown. 


Neck and Shoulders.—The neck should be powerful, with 
heavy dewlaps set on sloping shoulders. 

Forelegs.—The forelegs should be short, powerful, very 
heavy in bone, close fitting to the chest with a crooked knee and 
wrinkled pasterns. A hound must not be “ out at elbows.” The 
hound’s pads are large—but the toes should be closely knit and 
not splay-footed. 

Feet.—He must stand perfectly sound and true on his feet, 
and the weight of the fore part of the body should be borne 
equally by each toe of the fore feet so far as is compatible with 
the crook of the legs. Unsoundness in legs and feet should 
absolutely disqualify a hound from taking a prize. 
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Chest and Body.—The chest should be deep and full. The 
body should be long and low and well ribbed up. Slackness of 
loin, flatsidedness, and roach or razor back are all bad faults. 


Hocks.—A hound should not be straight on his hocks, nor 
should he measure more over his quarters than he does at the 
shoulders. Cow hocks, straight hocks, or weak hocks are all 
bad faults. 


Quarters.—The quarters should be full of muscle, which 
stands out so that when one looks at the hound from behind, 
it gives him a barrel-like effect, with quarters round as an apple. 
He should be what is known as “a good dog to follow” and 
when trotting away from you, his hocks should bend well, and 
he should move true all round. 


Stern.—The stern is coarse underneath, and carried “ gaily” 
in hound fashion. A thick stern is more attractive than a thin 
tapering stern. 


Coat.—The coat should be similar to that of a foxhound, not 
too fine and not too coarse, but yet sufficient strength to be of 
use in bad weather. The skin loose and elastic. 


Colour.—No good hound is a bad colour, so that any recog- 
nised foxhound colour should be acceptable to the judge’s eye. 


BEAGLES 





GAY BOY 
Owned by Walter Rk. Crofton, Esq. 





BANGLE 


Owned by 1). Johnson, Esq. 


BEAGLES. 


By Watter R. Crorton, Calmoor Croft, Totton, 
Hants; Late Hon. Secretary and President of The 
Beagle Club, and Judge. 


A cLAIM to be “the oldest British breed” has been 
made for more than one variety of the canine race. 
To avoid any chance of wounded feelings, the writer 
will on this occasion merely state that beyond all 
question the Beagle is one of the very oldest. It is 
possible that a personal introduction to a remote 
ancestor of any breed existing even 500 years ago 
might give us a nasty shock, such as we should probably 
feel if we suddenly came upon our first parents taking 
a morning stroll in the garden. For all practical pur- 
poses, it is sufficient to confine ourselves to compara- 
tively modern times. For many years Beagles were 
highly esteemed Royal favourites. The great Queen 
Elizabeth hunted her own Pocket (then called Glove) 
Beagles in Windsor Forest. King William III and 
George IV had Beagle packs in which they took the 
greatest interest, the latter, when Prince of Wales, 
hunting his on the Brighton Downs. The Prince 
Consort also maintained a pack of “ dwarf Beagles.” 
Then came many years of neglect; Beagle owners were 
13 
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not organised and every one bred according to his own 
fancy; dog shows and foreign importations all helped 
to exclude from public notice the little English hound 
bred and maintained by the few solely because of the 
sport he provided. About thirty years ago, following 
upon the formation of “the Beagle Club” by a few 
enthusiasts, came a great revival, and for the next 
twenty years the Beagle was a popular favourite both 
in the field and at shows. 

The uses of the Beagle are so many that they appeal 
to rather a wide public. The difficulty was to get them 
all under the same umbrella, each section inclining 
to view the other with a certain amount of suspicion. 
Eventually, however, the “ hare hunters,” the “ rabbit 
shooters,” the “drag hunters,’ the “show men,” 
“Members of the Kennel Club” and “ haters of the 
Kennel Club ” were all well represented in our ranks, 
and, without suggesting there was much kissing, all 
were usually on speaking terms and heard the other 
fellow’s point of view, to the infinite good of Beagles. 

In addition to The Beagle Club, there is an Associa- 
tion of Masters of Harriers and Beagles, which looks 
after the interests of packs kept by its members solely 
for hare hunting, and it holds once a year at Peter- 
borough a show which is strictly confined to them. 

It is a rather common mistake to regard the Beagle 
as a small Foxhound; he is nothing of the sort, but a 
far older breed with a distinct type of its own, although 
of course all good English hounds have very many 
points in common. 

The illustration of “ Bangle ” gives a very good idea 
of true Beagle type and shows one of the best bitches 
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of her height I have ever seen: she was about fourteen 
inches and won numerous prizes under Beagle judges 
in real competition at our best shows. She was bred 
by Mr Blain, the Master of a well-known hare hunting 
pack in the North of England. 

The dog hound, “ Gayboy,” was an under-ten-inch 
Pocket Beagle of my own breeding; wonderfully good 
where Pockets are usually weak, he won three “ Beagle 
Club Certificates ” under different Beagle judges, and 
only on one occasion failed to bring home the first prize 
in his class. 

The larger Beagles are used almost entirely for hare 
hunting on foot, and a good pack will account for an 
astonishing number of hares inaseason. There are, or 
were, a few of twelve inches and under, hunting hare, 
and excellent sport they often provide, the music and 
hunting being delightful; but constant “kills”? must not 
be expected except perhaps in a country exactly suited 
to such small hounds, with an experienced Master and 
good Whips who know their business. As a rule the 
little ones are kept for rabbit shooting, and excellent 
sport it is, as they with a burst of music force bunny 
over the rides cut in a gorse field or out of a piece of 
roots to face the waiting gun. They are also used for 
hunting a drag, which is much more interesting for 
young people than a paper-chase and at the same time 
provides many a useful lesson in hunting. Beagles not 
exceeding ten inches are called “ Pocket Beagles,” and 
if the right sort can be obtained they are wonderful 
little workers, ready and keen for anything; but they 
must be hounds in make, shape and character, not 
merely “ toy ” specimens of the breed. It will be found 
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that the true “ Pocket” is most difficult to breed and 
that a Pocket pedigree behind both sire and dam is 
almost essential to success. Of course, ten-inch Beagles 
bred from larger hounds are often very good for show- 
ing and for work and can frequently be picked up at a 
reasonable price, but a Pocket bred, full of hound 
character, is another thing altogether. 

The Rough Beagle is now seldom seen, but a really 
good one is very attractive and looks a workman all 
over, much on the lines of a small Otter hound; there 
is ample room for an interesting revival of this old 
variety, 

The “ Kerry” Beagle is still more rare: he is black 
and tan and as big as a Foxhound, is said to have great 
scenting powers, but has no claims to be considered 
“a Beagle” in England, whatever County Kerry may 
think, 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Beagle Club) 


Head.—Fair length, powerful without being coarse, skull 
domed moderately wide with an indication of peak, stop well 
defined, muzzle not snipey, and lips well flewed. 


Nose.—Black, broad, and nostrils well expanded. 


Eyes.—Brown, dark hazel or hazel, not deep set or bulgy, 
and with a mild expression. 


Ears.—Long, set on low, fine in texture, and hanging in a 
graceful fold close to the cheek. 


Neck.—Moderately long, slightly arched, and throat showing 
some dewlap. 


Shoulders.—Clean and slightly sloping. 


Body.—Short between the couplings, well let down in chest, 
ribs fairly well sprung and well ribbed up, with powerful and 
not tucked up loins. 


Hind Quarters.—Very muscular about the thighs, stifles and 
hocks well bent, and hocks well let down. 


Forelegs.—Quite straight, well under the dog, of good sub- 
stance and round in bone. 


Feet.—Round, well knuckled up, and strongly padded. 


Stern.—Moderate length, set on high, and carried gaily, but 
not curled over the back. 


Colour.—Any recognised hound colour. 


Coat.—Smooth variety : smooth, very dense, and not too fine 
or short. Rough variety: very dense and wiry. 


Height.—Not exceeding 16 inches. 
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General Appearance.—A compactly built hound, without 
coarseness, conveying the impression of great stamina and 
activity. 

Pocket Beagles must not exceed ten inches in height, although 
ordinary Beagles in miniature, no point, however good in itself, 
should be encouraged if it tends to give a coarse appearance 
to such minute specimens of the breed. They should be com- 
pact and symmetrical throughout, of true Beagle type, and show 
great quality and breeding. 

Classification.—It is recommended that Beagles should be 
divided at Shows into Rough and Smooth, with classes for 
“not exceeding sixteen inches and over twelve inches”; “ not 
exceeding twelve inches and over ten”; and “not exceeding 
ten inches.” 


Disqualifying Powmt—Any kind of mutilation. (It is per- 
missible to remove the dew claws.) 


BLOODHOUNDS 





BURGUNDY 


Owned by Edwin Brough, Esq. 


a 





CH. LEUBURN GANNER 


Owned by Mrs. E. D. Edmunds 


Member of the Ladies’ Branch of the The Kennel Club, and Honorary Secretary of 
The Association of Bloodhound Breeders. 


Winner of Challenge Certificates 


BLOODHOUNDS. 


By A. Croxton SMITH, Eso., Embankment Chambers, 
19 Villiers Street, Strand, W.C.2; Member of the 
General Committee of The Kennel Club, and 
Judge; Late Hon. Secretary of the Association of 
Bloodhound Breeders. 


As the modern representative of the oldest race of 
hounds that hunt by scent, the Bloodhound stands in 
a class apart. Tradition is probably right in attributing 
his origin to the black St. Huberts of the eighth century 
of the Christian Era, the white strain kept by the old 
monks afterwards being known as the Southern 
hounds. It is supposed that the former were intro- 
duced into England by the Normans at the time of the 
Conquest. How they came by their name is still a 
debatable point. Most of the earlier writers associate 
them with the hunting of the blood scent of a wounded 
animal, but from others we gather the inference that 
purity of breeding led to their being called blood 
hounds, just as we speak of a thoroughbred as a blood 
horse. 

How they were used in tracking men as well as 
animals is so much a matter of history that it would 
be redundant to speak of it now. It is not generally 
known, however, that the institution of trials for man 
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hunting, revived at the end of last century, was 
apparently common two hundred years before. In the 
“Diary of a Gentleman of Fashion,” dated 1725, is 
this note: “ Monday S’enight, went to Ranelagh, and 
following day went to Kennington Common to see a 
tryal of bludhounds that are to be sent to the Low 
Countries to track criminals. One dogg scented true, 
but the other was scarce so satisfactory.” Numerous 
noblemen and gentlemen of fashion were present, to 
one of whom the diarist lost a wager of five guineas 
through the hound he favoured being so wrong in the 
nose. 

The writer does not think he is being extravagant 
in maintaining that Mr Edwin Brough has done more 
than any man towards determining the type of con- 
temporary Bloodhounds. Although not old enough to 
remember the breed when Mr Brough began exhibiting 
about 1871, the writer gathers from pictures, and from 
what he has been told, that hounds of that period 
were much inferior to the succession of beauties that 
sprang from Mr Brough’s kennels, whose names appear 
in all pedigrees. Not only did he get heads of exquisite 
quality, but what is still more important, he bred 
hounds with exceptional legs and feet,—those bodily 
properties without which the perfect-headed hound 1s 
not in the class. Typical heads are greatly to be 
encouraged, because they denote high breeding and 
quality, as well as being an index to character, but they 
are not everything. The Bloodhound at his best stands 
out conspicuously in any company as a well-bred gentle- 
man. No one would think of denying his claim to a 
foremost position in the canine aristocracy. His dis- 
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position is usually in keeping with his looks, a bad- 
tempered Bloodhound being rarely found. At one time 
the breed had the reputation of being headstrong and 
nervous, and therefore difficult to show to advantage. 
Mrs Edmunds has demonstrated the falsity of the idea, 
by so schooling her hounds that they are as amenable as 
any gundog or terrier. 

Space does not admit of observations on training to 
hunt man, but I should like to place on record the con- 
viction that Bloodhounds can be of great assistance to 
the police, and I hope we shall never lose sight of the 
fact that they are first and foremost workers, and not 
chiens de luxe. 

The following points and characteristics of the 
Bloodhound, drawn up by Mr Edwin Brough and the 
late Mr J. Sidney Turner, have been adopted by the 
Association of Bloodhound Breeders :— 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Association of Bloodhound Breeders) 


General Character.—The bloodhound possesses in a most 
marked degree every point and characteristic of those dogs 
which hunt together by scent (sagaces). He is very powerful 
and stands over more ground than is usual with hounds of 
other breeds. The skin is thin to the touch and extremely 
loose, this being more especially noticeable about the head and 
neck, where it hangs in deep folds. 


Height.—The mean average height of adult dogs is 26 inches 
and of adult bitches 24 inches. Dogs usually vary from 25 
inches to 27 inches and bitches from 23 inches to 25 inches, 
but in either case the greater height is to be preferred, provided 
that character and quality are also combined. 


Wetght.—The mean average weight of adult dogs, in fair 
condition, is 90 lbs., and of adult bitches 80 Ibs. Dogs attain 
the weight of 110 lbs., bitches 100 Ibs. The greater weights 
are to be preferred, provided (as in the case of height) that 
quality and proportion are also combined. 


Expresston.—The expression is noble and dignified, and 
characterised by solemnity, wisdom, and power. 


Temperament.—in temperament he is extremely affectionate, 
neither quarrelsome with companions nor other dogs. His 
nature is somewhat shy, and equally sensitive to kindness or 
correction by his master. 


Head.—The head is narrow in proportion to its length, and 
long in proportion to the body, tapering but slightly from the 
temples to the end of the muzzle, thus (when viewed from 
above and in front) having the appearance of being flattened 
at the sides and of being nearly equal in width throughout its 
entire length. In profile the upper outline of the skull is nearly 
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in the same plane as that of the fore-face. The length from 
end of nose to stop (midway between the eyes) should be not 
less than that from stop to back of occipital protuberance 
(peak). The entire length of head from the posterior part of 
the occipital protuberance to the end of the muzzle should be 12 
inches or more in dogs and 11 inches or more in bitches. 


Skull.—The skull is long and narrow, with the occipital peak 
very pronounced. The brows are not prominent, although, 
owing to the deep-set eyes, they may have that appearance. 


Fore-Face.—The fore-face is long, deep, and of even width 
throughout, with square outline when seen in profile. 


Eyes.—The eyes are deeply sunk in the orbits, the lids assum- 
ing a lozenge or diamond shape, in consequence of the lower 
lids being dragged down and everted by the heavy flews. The 
eyes correspond with the general tone of colour of the animal, 
varying from deep hazel to yellow. The hazel colour is, how- 
ever, to be preferred, although very seldom seen in red-and-tan 
hounds. 


Ears.—The ears are thin and soft to the touch, extremely 
long, set very low, and fall in graceful folds, the lower parts 
curling inwards and backwards. 


Wrinkie-—The head is furnished with an amount of loose 
skin, which, in nearly every position appears superabundant, 
but more particularly so when the head is carried low; the skin 
then falls into loose pendulous ridges and folds, especially over 
the forehead and sides of the face. 


Nostrils.—The nostrils are large and open. 


Lips, Flews, and Dewlap—In front the lips fall squarely, 
making a right angle with the upper line of the fore-face; whilst 
behind they form deep hanging flews, and being continued into 
the pendant folds of loose skin about the neck, constitute the 
dewlap, which is very pronounced. These characters are found, 
though in a less degree, in the bitch. 
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Neck, Shoulders, and Chest.—The neck is long; the shoulders 
muscular and well sloped backwards; the ribs are well sprung; 
and the chest well let down between the fore-legs, forming a 
deep keel. 


Legs and Feet.—The fore-legs are straight and large in bone, 
with elbows squarely set; the feet strong and well knuckled 
up; the thighs and second thighs (gaskins) are very muscular; 
the hocks well bent and Jet down and squarely set. 


Back and Loin.—The back and loins are strong, the latter 
deep and slightly arched. 


Stern.—The stern is long and tapering and set on rather 
high, with a moderate amount of hair underneath. 


Gast.—The gait is elastic, swinging and free, the stern being 
carried high, but not too much curled over the back. 


Colour.—The colours are black-and-tan, red-and-tan and 
tawny; the darker colours being sometimes interspersed with 
lighter or badger-coloured hair, and sometimes flecked with 
white. A small amount of white is permissible on chest, feet, 
and tip of stern. 


BORZOIS 





CH. OLLAT OF ADDLESTONE 
Owned by Mrs. AL uA. Viasto 





CH, MYTHE MASLOVA 


Owned by Miss EF. M. Robinson 
Judge and Winner of Challenge Certificates 


BORZOIS. 


By Mrs A. A. Viasto, Binfield Park, Bracknell, Berk- 
shire; Member of the Committee of the Ladies’ 
Branch of The Kennel Club, and Judge; Member 
of the Committee of The Borzoi Club; Winner of 
Challenge Certificates. 


Borzois were imported into this country from Russia, 
where they have been the national hunting dog for 
centuries, in fact, the equivalent of our Foxhound here. 
Their chief sport was wolf hunting, but they were also 
used for hunting anything and everything, the smaller 
ones especially for hares. Their origin seems doubtful : 
there are several] different theories. It is a very old 
breed; some say they came from a Greyhound and wolf 
cross, others from various breeds crossed with wolves. 
The writer is inclined to leave the wolf out, and con- 
siders, as many Russians do, that they came originally 
from a cross between the Saluki and the Caucasian 
hound. The Caucasian is a very big white hound, 
and reminds one more of a Polar bear than any- 
thing else: the same muzzle, huge bone, a thick flat 
coat, well sprung ribs, most kindly beasts and resemb- 
ling a coarse, very big Borzoi with no arched back and 
a good deal of clumsiness. Add the Saluki to that and 
25 
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you will soon find something very much like our present- 
day Borzoi. In Russia they have many kinds of Bor- 
zois, for much cross-breeding was done with Grey- 
hounds, Deerhounds, and other kinds of hunting dogs. 
Undoubtedly the best kennels in Russia were the famous 
Perchinos belonging to the Grand Duke Nicolas, and 
it is this type that the English breeders aim at and 
have always aimed at. The big strong hounds were 
very much prized in Russia, for a real male wolf- 
hunting Borzoi was expected to be able to hold his wolf 
alone, and the Russian wolf is no laughing matter : 
very fierce, and often as big as a Borzoi. Still, the 
Russian would not sacrifice type to size and strength; 
their dog must have type refinement, perfect limbs, the 
roach back for turning, a good tail, well carried, as this 
is their rudder. 

The first Borzois came to England about 1860; they 
were a wild crowd, and our Borzoi of to-day is a much 
more amenable person, but the same instincts are there, 
the same love of hunting, the same affectionate natures 
and love for their owners. A Borzoi always seems to 
congratulate you when your friends leave and he can 
again have you to himself. A little later many influen- 
cial people took the breed up, and foremost amongst 
them was the late Queen Alexandra, whose favourite 
breed they were, and she exhibited them for years with 
marked success. To the end, her kennel at Sandring- 
ham had its Borzoi. In 1892 a Borzoi Club was started 
and has never ceased to flourish. The points and 
qualities needed by the greatest Russian authorities on 
the breed were carefully taken and mapped out; to this 
day they have never been altered, and the many 
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Russians in this country seem well satisfied with the 
results of the Club’s labours. England has never 
ceased to aim at the qualities needed by the Russian 
experts for the making of a really typical long-coated 
Borzoi. The bitches are a good deal smaller than the 
dogs, and the puppies when born are ridiculously small 
for so big a breed, but there is nothing amiss with the 
pace at which they grow. This is amazing and causes a 
good deal of trouble in rearing, as great care is needed 
to keep the legs sound, strong and straight. It is difficult 
at the present time to do much winning with a hound 
that is not sound in every way: limbs made for run- 
ning, jaws for holding, keen eyes and hearing are all 
essential. A perfect Borzoi should be the most beauti- 
ful of all breeds : alert, symmetrical, perfectly balanced, 
owner of a keen dark eye with a hunting and haunting 
expression, blade-like bone with the spring and strength 
of steel, deep brisket, well roached back, silky coat and 
good feather. It is difficult to imagine a more beautiful, 
better balanced animal of any kind. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Borzoi Club) 


Head.—Long and lean. Skull very shghtly domed and nar- 
row, stop not perceptible, inclining to Roman nose. Head so 
fine that the direction of the bones and principal veins can be 
clearly seen. Bitches’ heads should be finer than the dogs’. 
Jaws long, deep, and powerful; teeth even, neither pig jawed 
nor undershot, nose Jarge and black, never pink or brown. 


Ears.—Smail and fine in quality; not too far apart, and when 
in repose the occiput touching, or nearly so. 


Eyes.—Dark, intelligent, expressive, set somewhat obliquely, 
placed well back, but not too far apart; eyelids dark—eyes 
should not be light or staring. 


Neck.—Clean, slightly arched, continuing the line of back, 
powerful and well set on, free from throatiness. 


Shoulders.—Clean, sloping well back, fine at withers, free 
from lumpiness. 


Chest.—Great depth of brisket, rather narrow. 
Ribs.—N icely sprung, very deep, giving heart room and lung 
play. 


Back.—Rising in a nice arch, the arch being more marked 
in the dogs, rather bony and free from any cavity. 


Loins.—Broad, and very powerful, with plenty of muscular 
development. 


Thighs.—Long, well developed, with good second thigh. 


Fore-legs.—Lean and straight. Seen from the front narrow 
like blades, from the side wide at shoulder, narrowing down to 
foot; elbows neither turned in nor out, pasterns strong. 
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Hind-legs——Long, muscular, stifles well bent, hocks broad, 
clean, and well let down. 


Muscles.—Highly developed and well distributed. 


Feet.—Rather long, toes close together, and well arched, 
never flat. 


Coat.—Long and silky (never woolly), either flat, wavy, or 
rather curly. Short and smooth on head, ears and front of 
legs, on neck the frill profuse and rather curly, fore-legs and 
chest well feathered, on hind quarters and tail feathering long 
and profuse. 


Tasl.—Long, well feathered, carried low, not gaily. 


Height.—At shoulder : dogs from 29 inches upwards, bitches 
from 27 inches upwards. 


General A ppearance.—Very graceful, aristocratic and elegant, 
combining courage, muscular power and great speed. 


DACHSHUNDS 





[Photo by Adolphus Tear 
CH. HONEYSTONE 
Owned by Major P. OC. G. Hayward, ALB. 





HONEY DROP 
Owned by Major P. C. G. Hayward, M.B.E. 


DACHSHUNDS. 


By Major P. C. G. Haywarp, M.B.E., “ Longueville,” 
Needham Market, Suffolk; Associate of The 
Kennel Club, and Judge; Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer of The Dachshund Club; Winner of 
Challenge Certificates. 


Tue Dachshund or “ der Teckel” is of German origin 
and is practically the national sporting dog in that 
country, as will be seen from a translation of its name, 
““Dachs” (Badger) “hund” (Dog). He is used in 
Germany for going to ground and finding and marking 
foxes and badgers, his duty being, when up to the 
quarry, not to attack but to bark and locate its position, 
in order that the digger may know where to commence 
to dig. He is also used in some parts of that country 
to track wounded deer or wild boars; in fact he is such 
a sporting little chap that he can be used for other 
forms of sport, such as driving rabbits to the guns. In 
Germany and other countries, field trials are held for 
finding and marking foxes and badgers, but in England 
it is not allowed to hold these trials. He has also great 
scenting powers, and, when broken to ferrets, there is 
no better dog at rabbiting. The writer has known 
them to retrieve, and once owned one that was wonder- 
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ful on a winged partridge or pheasant, finding and 
retrieving right up to hand. As a companion, he can- 
not be equalled, being very faithful, sagacious, a good 
guard and very handy, able to stand the heat as 
well as the cold. <A particularly good dog for the 
Indian climate, whilst his close coat makes him a 
pleasant house dog. In Germany they invariably live 
in the house and yet are ready for the roughest day’s 
work. The German and English types are now prac- 
tically the same, owing to English breeders having 
imported some of the best German stock. It must not 
for one moment be thought that the Dachshund is a 
form of hound; far from it, all the exaggerated heavy 
body, long ears, arched loin and houndy eye have now 
disappeared and he is a smart active little fellow with 
a very keen expression, always on the alert, very game, 
and can be used for the same sort of sport as any 
terrier. In 1881, The Dachshund Club was formed to 
look after the interests of this breed, the founders 
being Mr William Arkwright, Mr Montague Wootten, 
the Rev. G. F. Lovell and Major Harry Jones, all 
pillars of the breed and who did wonders for it in those 
days, especially Major Harry Jones (the present Presi- 
dent of Tne Dachshund Club), who imported in later 
years some of the best dogs from Germany. There are 
four kinds of Dachshunds: the Smooth or Short 
Coated, the Rough-haired, the Long-haired, and the 
Dapple, the latter smooth-coated but splashed with 
silver after the style of a Merle Collie. In pre-war 
days all the provincial shows gave an extended classi- 
fication for Dachshunds, but the Great War played 
havoc with them, owing to a temporary unpopu- 
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larity engendered by foolish people, and breeding 
restrictions enforced by The Kennel Club. They are 
now fast returning to pre-war standard, helped in a 
great measure by the efforts of the late Mr A. C. 
Dunlop, who, immediately after the Armistice, went to 
much trouble and expense in importing from Germany 
the best he could obtain. The benefit of his enterprise 
has already been felt by breeders, and there are once 
again many good specimens to be seen at our best 
shows. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Dachshund Club) 


General Appearance.—Long and low, but with compact and 
well-muscled body, neither crippled, cloddy, nor clumsy, with 
bold, defiant carriage of head and intelligent expression. 


Head and Skull.—Long, and appearing conical when seen 
from above, and from a side view tapering to the point of the 
muzzle. Stop not pronounced and skull should be slightly 
arched in profile, and appearing neither too broad nor too 
narrow. 


Eyes.—Medium in size, oval, and set obliquely. Dark in 
colour, except in the case of Chocolates, which may be lighter, 
and in Dapples, one or both wall eyes are permissible. 


Ears.—Broad, of moderate length and well rounded (not nar- 
row, pointed, or folded), relatively well back, high, and weil 
set on, lying close to the cheek, very mobile as in all intelligent 
dogs, when at attention the back of the ear directed forward 
and outward. 


Jaw.—Neither too square nor snipey, but strong, lips lightly 
stretched, fairly covering the lower jaw. 


Neck.—Sufficiently long, muscular, clean, no dewlap, slightly 
arched in the nape, running in graceful lines into the shoulders, 
carried well up and forward. 


Forequarters.—Shoulder blades long, broad, and set on slop- 
ing, lying firmly on fully-developed ribs or thorax, muscles hard 
and plastic. Chest very oval, with ample room for heart and 
lungs, deep and well sprung out ribs towards the loins, breast 
bone prominent. 


Legs and Feet.—Fore-legs very short and in proportion to 
size, strong in bone. Upper arm of equal length with, and at 
right angles to shoulder blade, elbows lying close to ribs but 
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moving freely up to shoulder blades. Lower arm short as 
compared with other animals, slightly inclined inwards (crook), 
seen in profile moderately straight, not bending forward or 
knuckling over (unsoundness), feet large, round and strong 
with thick pads, toes compact and with distinct arch in each 
toe, nails strong. The dogs must stand true, 4#.e., equally on all 
parts of the foot. 


Body Trunk.—Long and muscular, the line of back slightly 
depressed at shoulders and slightly arched over loin, which 
should be short and strong, outline of belly moderately tucked 
up. 

Hind-quarters.-—Rump round, full, broad; muscles hard and 
plastic, hip bone or pelvis bone not too short, broad and strongly 
developed, set moderately sloping; thigh bones strong, of good 
length and joined to pelvis at right angles; lower thighs short 
in comparison with other animals; hocks well developed and 
seen from behind the legs should be straight (not cowhocked), 
hind feet smaller in bone and narrower than fore feet. The 
dog should not appear higher at quarters than at shoulders. 


Stern.—Set on fairly high, strong and tapering, but not too 
long and not too much curved nor carried too high. 


Coat and Skin.—Short, dense and smooth, but strong. The 
hair on the underside of tail coarse in texture, skin loose and 
supple. 


Colour.—Any colour. No white except spot on breast. Nose 
and sinal should be black. In red dogs a red nose is permissible, 
but not desirable. In Chocolates and Dapples the nose may be 
brown or flesh coloured. In Dapples large spots of colour are 
undesirable, and the dog should be evenly dappled all over. 


W eight.—Heavy-weight dogs not exceeding 25 Ibs.; heavy- 
weight bitches not exceeding 23 lbs. Light-weight dogs not 
exceeding 21 Ibs.; light-weight bitches not exceeding 19 Ibs. 


Faults——In general appearance weak or deformed, too high 
or too low to the ground; ears set on too high or too low; eyes 
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too prominent; muzzle too short or pinched, neither undershot 
nor overshot; forelegs too much crooked or with hare or terrier 
feet, or flat spread toes (flat-footed), “out at elbows”; body 
too much dip behind the shoulders; loins weak or too much 
arched; chest too flat or too short; hind-quarters weak or cow- 
hocked and hips higher than shoulders. It is recommended that 
in judging Dachshunds the above-mentioned negative points 
(faults) should only be penalised to the extent of the values 
allotted to such positive points. 


DEERHOUNDS 





OE TRAGIC OF ROSS 


Owned by the Misses M. bo and UH. M. Loughrey 





POETIC OF ROSS 


Owned by the Misses M. ff and H. AL. Loughrey 


DEERHOUNDS. 


By Miss M. F. Loucurey, Rosslyn, Londonderry, 
Ireland; Member of the Ladies’ Branch of The 
Kennel Club, and Judge; Honorary Secretary of 
The Deerhound Club; Winner of Challenge 
Certificates. 


CONFLICTING opinions exist among the oldest authori- 
ties regarding the exact origin of the Scottish Deer- 
hound. Many hold that the “ Highland Greyhound,” 
as he was called in former times, had his origin as a 
distinct species, in Ireland. Unfortunately it is often 
difficult to trace the breed in early literature owing to 
the different names given from time to time, as for 
instance, “Irish Wolf Dog,” “ Scotch Greyhound,” 
“Rough Greyhound,” “ Highland Deerhound.” Dr 
Caius, in his book “ Englische Dogges ” (1576), speak- 
ing of Greyhounds, relates: “Some are of a greater 
sorte, some of a lesser; some are smoothe skynned and 
some curled, the bigger therefore are appointed to hunt 
the bigger beastes, the buck, the hart, the doe.” 

From numerous other reliable sources it appears 
clear that the Rough Greyhound—traised to larger size 
by selection—was common to the whole of Scotland, 
and no doubt, in more ancient times, to the whole 
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British Isles. As the larger beasts of chase became 
extinct, or rare, in the southern portions, the big rough 
Greyhound gave place to the high bred and more deli- 
cate smooth Greyhound for coursing the hare. The 
Highlands of Scotland, the last district wherein the 
stag remained numerous in a wild state, became, as 
might be expected, the last stronghold of the old rough 
Greyhound. 

The history of the breed thenceforward teems with 
romance increasing in splendour right down through 
the age of Chivalry. No one lower than the rank of 
earl might possess a Deerhound. A leash of Deer- 
hounds was held the fine whereby a noble lord con- 
demned to death might purchase his reprieve. Records 
of the Middle Ages allude repeatedly to the delightful 
attributes of this charming hound, their tremendous 
courage in the chase, their gentle dignity in the home. 
So jealously guarded were they by their chieftain 
owners, a specimen was almost unknown even as far 
south as the Lowlands. So severely was this policy 
pursued that in 1769 the breed physically and numeric- 
ally ran very low. It was not until the Colonsay 
revival, about 1825, that the Deerhound regained his 
place of pre-eminence and degree of perfection which 
called forth Sir Walter Scott’s words of praise: “ The 
most perfect creature of Heaven.” 

The following description, drawn up by Messrs 
Hickman and R. Hood Wright, was approved by The 
Deerhound Club :— 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Deerhound Club) 


Head.—The head should be broadest at the ears, tapering 
slightly to the eyes, with the muzzle tapering more decidedly 
to the nose. The muzzle should be pointed, but the teeth and 
lips level. The head should be long, the skull flat rather than 
round, with a very slight rise over the eyes, but with nothing 
approaching a stop. The skull should be coated with moder- 
ately long hair, which is softer than the rest of the coat. The 
nose should be black (though in some blue-fawns the colour 
is blue), and slightly aquiline. In the lighter-coloured dogs a 
black muzzle is preferred. There should be a good moustache 
of rather silky hair, and a fair beard. 


Ears.—The ears should be set on high, and, in repose, folded 
back like the Greyhound’s, though raised above the head in 
excitement without losing the fold, and even in some cases 
semi-erect. A prick ear is bad. A big thick ear hanging flat 
to the head, or heavily coated with long hair, is the worst of 
faults. The ear should be soft, glossy, and like a mouse’s coat 
to the touch, and the smaller it is the better. It should have no 
long coat or long fringe, but there is often a silky, silvery coat 
on the body of the ear and the tip. Whatever the general 
colour, the ears should be black or dark-coloured. 


Neck and Shoulders——The neck should be long—that is, of 
the length that befits the greyhound character of the dog. An 
over-long neck is not necessary nor desirable, for the dog is 
not required to stoop to his work like a greyhound, and it must 
be remembered that the mane, which every good specimen 
should have, detracts from the apparent length of neck. More- 
over, a deerhound requires a very strong neck to hold a stag. 
The nape of the neck should be very prominent where the head 
is set on, and the throat should be clean cut at the angle and 
prominent. The shoulders should be well sloped, the blades 
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well back and not too much width between them. Loaded and 
straight shoulders very bad faults. 


Tail—Tail should be tolerably long, tapering, and reaching 
to within 14 inches off the ground, and about 14 inches below 
the hocks. When the dog is still, dropped perfectly down, or 
curved. When in motion it should be curved when excited, 
in no case to be lifted out of the line of the back. It should 
be well covered with hair, on the inside, thick and wiry, under- 
side longer, and towards the end a slight fringe not objection- 
able. A curl or ring tail very undesirable. 


Eyes.—The eyes should be dark; generally they are dark 
brown brown or hazel. <A very light eye is not liked. The 
eye is moderately full, with a soft look in repose, but a keen, 
far-away look when the dog is roused. The rims of the eyelids 
should be black. 


Body.—The body and general formation is that of a grey- 
hound of larger size and bone. Chest deep rather than broad, 
but not too narrow and flat-sided. The loin well arched and 
drooping to the tail. <A straight back is not desirable, this 
formation being unsuitable for going uphill, and very unsightly. 


Legs and Feet.—The legs should be broad and flat, and good 
broad forearm and elbow being desirable. Forelegs, of course, 
as straight as possible. Jeet close and compact, with well 
arranged toes. The hind quarters drooping, and as broad and 
powerful as possible, the hips being set wide apart. The hind 
legs should be well bent at the stifle, with great length from the 
hip to the hock, which should be broad and flat. Cow hocks, 
weak pasterns, straight stifles, and splay feet very bad faults. 


Coct.—The hair on the body, neck and quarters should be 
harsh and wiry, and about three or four inches long; that on 
the head, breast and belly is much softer. There should be a 
slight hairy fringe on the inside of the fore and hind legs, but 
nothing approaching the “feather” of a collie. The deer- 
hound should be a shaggy dog, but not over-coated. A woolly 
coat is bad. Some good strains have a mixture of silky coat 
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with the hard, which is preferable to a woolly coat; but the 
proper coat is a thick, close-lying, ragged coat, harsh or crisp 
to the touch. 


Colour.—Colour is much a matter of fancy. But there is 
no manner of doubt that the dark blue-grey is the most pre- 
ferred. Next comes the darker and lighter greys or brindles, 
the darkest being generally preferred. Yellow and sandy red 
or red fawn, especially with black points, 1.e., ears and muzzles, 
are also in equal estimation, this being the colour of the oldest 
known strains, the M‘Neil and Chesthill Menzies. White is 
condemned by all the old authorities, but a white chest and 
white toes, occurring as they do in a great mamy of the darkest- 
coloured dogs, are not so greatly objected to, but the less the 
better, as the deerhound is a self-coloured dog. A white blaze 
on the head, or a white collar, should entirely disqualify. In 
other cases, though passable, yet an attempt should be made 
to get rid of white markings. The less white the better, but 
a slight white tip to the stern occurs in the best strains. 


*Height of Dogs—From 28 to 30 inches, or even more if 
there be symmetry without coarseness, but which is rare. 


*Height of Bitches—From 26 inches upwards. There can 
be no objection to a bitch being large, unless too coarse, as even 
at her greatest height she does not approach that of the dog, 
and therefore, could not have been too big for work, as over- 
big dogs are. Besides, a big bitch is good for breeding and 
keeping up the size. 


Wetght.—From 85 to 105 Ibs. in dogs and from 65 to 80 
Ibs. in bitches. 


*NoTE—-The average height of deerhounds has increased since the 
foregoing standard was drawn up, and although hounds of the heights 
mentioned are quite eligible for competition, it is desirable that dogs 
should be not less than 30 inches, and bitches 28 inches, at the shoulder, 
respectively, 
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PEDIGREE DOGS 
POINTS OF THE DEERHOUND 


Arranged in order of importance 


. Typical—A Deerhound should resemble a rough coated 


greyhound of larger size and bone. 


. Movements—easy, active, and true. 
. Height—as tall as possible consistent with quality. 
. Head—long, level, well balanced, carried high. 


. Body—long, very deep in brisket, well sprung ribs and 


great breadth across the hips. 


. Forelegs—strong and quite straight, with elbows neither in 


nor out. 


. Thighs—long and muscular, second thighs well muscled, 


stifles nicely bent. 


8. Loins—well arched, and belly well drawn up. 


9. Coat—rough and hard, longer and softer beard amd brows. 


10. 


ll. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


Feet—close and compact, with well knuckled toes. © 

FEars—small, with greyhound-like carriage. 

Eyes—dark, modcrately full. 

Neck—long, well arched, and very strong with prominent 
nape. 

Shoulders—clean, set sloping. 

Chest—very deep but not too narrow. 

Tail—long and slightly curved, carried low. 

Teeth—strong and level. 


Nails—strong and curved. 


ELKHOUNDS 





CH. WODEN 
Owned by Mrs. G. Powell 


Judge and Winner ot Challenge Certificates 
H + Ae 


NITE OMNI NO 





CH. RUGG AV. GLITRE 
Owned by J. Hopkinson, Esq. 
Member of The Kennel Club 


ELKHOUNDS. 


By Lirvut.-Cou. G. J. SCOVELL, C.B.E., Ashmansworth 
Manor, Nr. Newbury, Berks.; Honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer of The British Elkhound Soctety. 


Contrary to general belief, Elkhounds have been 
a small but highly select little body in British dogdom 
for a period of many years. For the past hundred 
years or more British sportsmen have found Scandi- 
Navia a paradise of sport—fishing, shooting and 
stalking, and it is among the valleys in the wilder parts 
of Norway and Sweden that the Elkhound had its 
home. It was from these isolated and distant parts 
that returning sportsmen, captivated by the charms and 
good looks of the breed, brought home in triumph to 
England a living reminder of many strenuous and 
happy days across the North Sea. The Elkhound was 
and still is the devoted companion of the Scandinavian 
farmer and sportsman who lives on the verge of the 
wilder forest and moorland beneath the mountains of 
the Grey North. It was in these wilder parts that the 
Elk used to abound, but to-day their ranks have been 
terribly depleted and the number who are allowed year 
by year to fall to the sportsman’s rifle is strictly limited 
by Government regulation. A rifle and an Elkhound 
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were, and are still, as indispensable to the Elk hunt as 
a gun and a dog are to the shooting man to-day. 

But the restrictions placed on Elk hunting have to 
some extent had their reactions on the welfare of the 
Elkhound. In Norway he has become the National 
dog. He is to be seen occasionally in the streets of the 
larger towns and cities. He is no longer entirely for 
sport, and he forms an increasingly important section 
in the great annual Kennel Club shows in Stockholm 
and Oslo. Nor are his admirers by any means confined 
to those resident in Scandinavia. In England and in 
America more and more attention is being paid to his 
merits. His lovely coat with its gorgeous markings, 
his intelligent and bearlike countenance, his devotion 
to his master, his fondness for children, and his love of 
sport have earned him an unrivalled place in the 
affections of his fortunate owner. 

Some three years ago a small body of enthusiasts, 
led by Lady Irwin (wife of the Viceroy of India) and 
the writer, started the British Elkhound Society, which 
now boasts of well over one hundred members. This 
Society has been the means of stimulating interest in 
the breed.to a remarkable extent, as anyone can testify 
who has attended the leading championship shows in 
the past year or two and has observed the steady rise in 
the number of Elkhounds benched, and, what is of 
more importance, the remarkable improvement in the 
quality of the dogs shown. But the Society has taken 
a wide view of its responsibilities and has not only 
confined itself to the breed as established in England : 
it has presented a handsome trophy to the Norsk 
Kennel Club for annual competition amongst Elkhound 
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owners. This in its turn has led to the importation into 
England of some splendid specimens of the best strains 
from the leading Norwegian kennels. 

Mr W. F. Holmes, of Hampton Wick, with com- 
mendable enterprise has gone further afield and has 
brought over to England some of the finest strains of 
Swedish Elkhound. To-day, therefore, can be seen in 
the Elkhound world in Great Britain three types. First, 
the pre-war British born Elkhound, bred from dogs 
brought over many years ago by sportsmen returning 
from Norway, who were not hampered by quarantine 
regulations and who could if it suited them return year 
after year taking their dogs to and fro between Scandi- 
navia and their homes in this country. The outstand- 
ing specimen of this type is undoubtedly Champion 
“Woden,” belonging to Mrs George Powell—who, 
despite his advancing years, still holds the field against 
all others regardless of age, type or origin. For beauty 
of expression, richness of coat and delightful disposi- 
tion, he cannot be surpassed. Next we come to the 
Norwegian type, mainly the product of Herr Hemsen’s 
world-famous kennel at Ski, near Oslo. This kennel 
is now represented in England by such well-known 
Elkhounds as Mr Hopkinson’s Champion “ Rugg-av- 
Glitre,”’ Lady Irwin’s “ Binna-av-Glitre,” and the 
writer’s “ Bob-av-Glitre.” There are several other 
more recent arrivals from the Glitre Kennels, who have 
yet to win their spurs at the British shows. In general it 
can be said that the outstanding feature of this type is 
their remarkable strength and vitality. In these respects, 
in the writer’s opinion, they easily surpass the home- 
bred Elkhound, who probably is suffering a little from 
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consanguinity anda more pampered existence. Thirdly, 
we have now with us the Swedish type, as exemplified 
by “ Rulle,” the property of Mr W. F. Holmes. Here 
again one cannot help being struck by the workmanlike 
appearance of this type, and it is one that has already 
made an immediate appeal to the judges in the show ring. 

To those like the writer—who has been closely 
identified with the Elkhound since the war, who has 
visited him in his home in the back of beyond in Nor- 
way, who has paid several visits to the famous kennels 
at Ski, and who has a large kennel of his own amidst 
the wilder Downs of the South of England—it is a 
matter of absorbing interest to watch the development 
of the breed in Great Britain, to speculate on the results 
of the crossing of the various types, and to wonder why 
many more dog lovers have not surrounded themselves 
with these fascinating and lovely companions. 

In the case of this breed it has been considered advis- 
able, from the point of view of general interest, to give 
specimens of the English (“ Woden”’) and Norwegian 
(“ Rugg-av-Glitre”) born types only, as the Swedish 
born Elkhound has not yet made his presence felt in 
Great Britain to the same extent. Breeders, however, 
feel confident that within the next few years, by careful 
selection and patient cross-breeding between the British 
born Elkhound and the Norwegian and Swedish im- 
portations, they will produce a type which in general 
appearance, charm of disposition and sporting stamina, 
will even outrival the many brilliant qualities of the 
English-bred champion “ Woden.” By general consent 
this is the type all English lovers of the breed are 
anxious to see perpetuated, or improved upon. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the British Elkhound Society) 


General Appearance.—That of a very handsome, virile sport- 
ing dog of compact build, with medium size, erect, pointed ears, 
a tightly curled tail and heavy weather resisting coat. He must 
not be long in back but muscular, elastic and sinuous in move- 
ment, with a deep chest, well sprung ribs, strong neck and 
sturdy limbs. 


Head.—Capacious, deep and wedge-shaped; moderately broad 
between the ears and bevelled, but the skull not domed; the 
“stop” well-defined but not too pronounced; well filled out 
under the eyes, the muzzle of medium length tapering nicely to 
the nose, yet not sharply. The nostrils well developed, showing 
scenting power, and should project slightly over the upper lip. 
The lips meeting closely, without overlapping. The jaws strong 
with level teeth and strong canines. 


Ears.—Very mobile at the base and of medium size, erect, 
and graduating to a point. They should be carried erect, though 
capable of being lowered backward when expressing affection, 
and during sleep. 


Eyes.—Of medium size, bright and full of energy, the iris 
preferably dark and not prominent. They should not be set 
too far apart but have a keen forward outlook. The oblique 
position, which gives a wolfish expression, is mot desirable. 


Neck.—Powerful, full-throated, proportionate in length, and 
well set up. 


Body.—Short in the couplings, the back wide and straight 
from neck to stern; the chest rather wide and deep with well- 
rounded ribs. The loins muscular, the shoulders sloping. 


Legs and Feet.—The forelegs of medium length, set well 
back at the elbow, strong, straight and of good bone. Hind 
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legs well-rounded at the stifle, the sinewy hocks somewhat high 
rather than much let down, and not greatly bent. The feet 
compact, oval in shape and well-padded, the toe-nails firm, hard, 
and prominent. The retention of dew claws is optional. 


Tatl—Of medium length (t.e., when untwisted should reach 
to hock) curling tightly over the back, not carried too much 
to one side or the other, and furnished with an abundant growth 
of bristling, out-standing hair, but without “ brush.” 


Coat.—Short, close and smooth on head and legs; on the 
body deep, of medium length and crisp, made of thick, woolly 
undercoat with harsh hair growing through it, forming the 
outer coat, which should stand straight away from the body 
with an even surface and be quite free from curl. About the 
meck and front part of the chest the coat is longer, forming a 
sort of frill which, with the ears pricked up, the energetic eyes 
and the curled tail, gives the animal its unique and alert appear- 
ance. 


Colour.—Grey of various shades, with black ends to longer 
covering hair, light grey, wolf grey, elk grey, and brownish 
grey. A grey with definite black markings is objectionable. A 
wholly black, brown or white dog is not permissible. On the 
back and haunches the surface tips of the long hair are usually 
darker than at the root, and the ears may be black. The chest, 
underparts and legs should be light in colour, inclining to 
silver white. Pronounced dark markings on legs and paws 
from the knee downwards will be considered as being a blemish. 


Charactcr—Hardy, courageous, intelligent and sensible, with 
great independence of character, and with no sign of undue 
nervousness. 

Bitches.—Are usually smaller in size, lighter in weight, with 
rather more refined features and finer in general characteristics. 

Faults ——Undershot or overshot jaw, cow hocks, oblique 
eyes, and undue nervousness. 


FOXHOUNDS 
By THE EpIror 


THESE dogs are entirely bred and used for hunting, 
very few being registered by the Kennel Club, and in 
consequence they hardly come within the scope of this 
volume. 

There are nearly 200 packs of these hounds in 
Great Britain, the largest of which is the Duke of 
Beaufort’s at Badminton in Gloucestershire. 

The first Monday in November is generally recog- 
nised as the opening date of the hunting season, which 
continues until the following April. 

The Foxhound has been carefully reared and scienti- 
fically bred in Great Britain since the last decade of 
the 17th Century. He is of great beauty and elegance 
of form, his eyes have a steady and determined look 
with a fierce expression, and he is very speedy and of 
great endurance. 

The coat is smooth but stiff; coloured tan (with 
markings brown, black and white) or black and white; 
grey and white, or lemon and white. 

Height about 24 inches. 
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GREYHOUNDS 





{Photo by The Topical Press 
PENTON VILLE 
Owned by H.C. Pilkington, tsgq. 
Winner of The Waterloo Cup in 19. 





CUSHEY JOB 
Owned by A. Gordon Smith, Esq. 
Winner of The Waterloo Cup in 1924 


GREYHOUNDS 


By Cart. W. Lewis Renwick, Portfield House, Car- 
diff; Member of The Kennel Club and Judge. 


“As when the impatient Greyhound, slipped from fgr 
Bounds o’er the glade to course the fearful hare, 
She in her speed does all her safety lie, 
And he with doubled speed pursues his prey, 
O’erruns her at the sitting turn, but licks 
His chaps in vain; yet blows upon the flix, 
She seeks the shelter which the neighbouring covert gives, 
And, gaining it, she doubts if yet she lives.” 


—Ovid (translation by Dryden). 


THe Greyhound is the aristocrat of the canine race, 
no dog can boast of such antiquity and the type of our 
dogs to-day varies little from what it did seven thou- 
sand years ago. Right through the ages there seems 
no doubt that he has been kept for one purpose, that 
of running down and killing game, and to-day he ts 
used for that purpose and no other dog is capable of 
excelling him at coursing. 

The derivation of the word Grey-hound is doubtful, 
but the famous Dr. Caius has laid it down that the 
word is derived from Gre, Latin Gradus, the English 
degree “ being simply and absolutely the best of the 
gentle kinde of houndes.” 
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Right from Assyrian times down to the Middle Ages 
the dog has been depicted in carvings, tapestries and 
by paintings and again in writings of all sorts, includ- 
ing the Bible, frequent reference is made to Grey- 
hounds. Xenophon, Herodotius, King Solomon, all 
mentioning him, and in more modern times, Shake- 
speare often uses him as an example of keenness, and 
alertness; as for example, 

“T see you stand like Greyhound in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot.” 
—King Henry V. 


The first Coursing Club was founded in Norfolk in 
1776 and from that date to this there have been num- 
erous coursing meetings held all over Great Britain 
and Ireland. The breeding of Greyhounds to-day is 
on a par with that of bloodstock; sales are frequently 
held and large prices are paid for youngsters of 
fashionable breeding, the ultimate object of all breed- 
ers and owners being to win the Waterloo Cup, insti- 
tuted in 1836, and which is run for each year at Altcar. 

On the show bench, Greyhounds are a popular 
exhibit and they very often obtain the highest honours 
at our largest championship shows. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 


General Appearance.—Should give an impression of grace and 
symmetry but at the same time, of strength, keenness and endur- 
ance, and, of course, great speed. 


Head.—Should be long and narrow, rather wide between the 
eyes and flat on the top, with powerful jaw, level mouth and 
strong teeth. 


Neck.—Long and slightly arched. 
Evyes.—Fiery and bright. 

Ears.—Small and rose shaped. 
Shoulders.—Well laid back and muscular. 
Chest.—Broad and deep. 


Back.—Slightly arched over the loin, broad, square and slightly 
long with well sprung ribs. 


Fore-legs.—Long, well set under the dog with strong bone, 
feet should be hare shaped, well split up with strong pads. 


Hind-quarters.—Very strong and broad, stifles well bent, 
thighs broad, well muscled, hocks well let down, tail long, thin 
and tapering, coat close and fine. 


Colour.—Black, white, red, fawn, blue, brindle and the various 
mixtures of each. 


He is a large dog, going up to about 65 Ibs. in weight and must 
be ideally proportioned. 


HARRIERS 
By THe Epitor 


THESE dogs are entirely bred and used for hunting 
the hare, and few are registered by the Kennel Club. 

There are about 160 packs in Great Britain and by 
the Act passed in 1892 the sale of hares is prohibited 
from March until July inclusive, consequently the use 
of Harriers is confined to the rest of each year. 

They are not so fast as the Foxhound but follow 
the scent with great steadiness and perseverance, 
giving plenty of “ music” all the time. 

In appearance they are the same as the Foxhound, 
only smaller, the average height being nineteen inches, 
also the ears are sometimes slightly more rounded at 
the tip. 

Hare hunting is very popular in Great Britain as 
these hounds can be followed on foot, not only for the 
reason that the dogs are slow (except when in full 
cry) but also for the curious fact that hares invariably 
run in a wide circle. Many a time has the writer, 
from the top of a hill, viewed the find, the chase and 
the kill. 
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COURAGE OF GREVEL 
Owned by Mrs. Po oH. Barr 
Associate of The Kennel Club 


Winner ot Challenge Certificates 
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CH. CLOVAGH OF OUBOROUGE 

Owned by J. V. Rank, Esq. 
Member of The Kennel Club 
Winner of Challenge Certificates 


IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 


By K. P. STROHMENGER, Esq., 15 Grosvenor Gardens, 
Victoria, London, S.W.1; Member of The Kennel 
Club and of The Kennel Club Council of Repre- 
sentatives, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of 
The Irish Wolfhound Club. 


Tuts breed is probably the vaguest to write upon as 
there are so many diverse opinions as to its real origin. 
As to whether the Irish Wolfhound is a manufactured 
breed or not, the writer would prefer not to express 
an opinion, but so far as authorities quote the breed 
dates back to a.p. 100, though the first really authentic 
record is found in a.p. 391, when Quintus Aurelius 
Symmachus, then a Roman Consul, wrote a letter of 
thanks to his brother Flavianus, for his “ generous 
gift of seven Irish dogs” which were to be used in 
fighting “lions, bears and Saxons ” at the Circus. 
These great hounds are frequently mentioned in 
Irish History where they are always spoken of as 
being of huge stature and being employed in warfare 
against armed men, as well as for hunting. There 
was a time when only Irish Chieftains were allowed 
to keep them, and they appeared in the Royal coat-of- 
arms of the ancient Irish Kings, with the significant 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
(By Courtesy of The Irish Wolfhound Club) 


General Appearance.—The Irish Wolfhound should not be 
quite so heavy or massive as the Great Dane, but more so than 
the Deerhound, which in general type he should otherwise re- 
semble. Of great size and commanding appearance, very mus- 
cular, strongly though gracefully built, movements easy and 
active; head and neck carried high; the tail carried with an 
upward sweep with a slight curve towards the extremity. 

The minimum height and weight of dogs should be 31 inches 
and 120 lbs.; of bitches 28 inches and 90 Ibs. Anything below 
this should be barred from competition. Great size, including 
height at shoulder and proportionate length of body, is the 
desideratum to be aimed at, and it is desired to firmly establish 
a race that shall average from 32 to 34 inches in dogs, showing 
the requisite power, activity, courage and symmetry. 


Head.—Long, the frontal bones of the forehead very slightly 
raised and very little indentation between the eyes. Skull, not 
too broad. Muzzle, long and moderately pointed. Ears, small 
and greyhound-like in carriage. 

Neck.—Rather long, very strong and muscular, well arched, 
without dewlap or loose skin about the throat. 


Chest.—Very deep. Breast, wide. 
Back.—Rather long than short. Loins arched. 


Tail—Long and slightly curved, of moderate thickness, and 
well covered with hair. 


Belly.—Well drawn up. 


Fore-Quarters——Shoulders, muscular, giving breadth of 
chest, set sloping. Elbows well under, neither turned inwards 
nor outwards. Leg—Fore-arm muscular, and the whole leg 
strong and quite straight. 
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Hind-Quarters.—Muscular thighs and second thigh long and 
strong as in the Greyhound, and hocks well let down and turning 
neither in nor out. 


Feet.—Moderately large and round, neither turned inwards 
nor outwards. Toes, well arched and closed. Nails, very strong 
and curved. 


Hair.—Rough and hard on body, legs and head; especially 
wiry and long over eyes and under jaw. 


Colour and Markings.—The recognised colours are grey, 
brindle, red, black, pure white, fawn, or any colour that appears 
in the Deerhound. 


Faults.—Too light or heavy a head, too highly arched frontal 
bone; large ears and hanging flat to the face; short neck; full 
dewlap; too narrow or too broad a chest; sunken or hollow or 
quite straight back; bent forelegs; overbent fetlocks; twisted 
feet, spreading toes; too curly a tail; weak hind-quarters and a 
general want of muscle; too short in body. 


LIST OF POINTS IN ORDER OF MERIT. 


1. Typical. The Irish Wolfhound should not be quite so heavy 
or massive as the Great Dane, but more so than the 
Deerhound, which in general type he should otherwise 
resemble. 


. Great size and commanding appearance. 
. Movements easy and active. 


. Head, long and level, carried high. 


wm Bb GW bd 


. Forelegs, heavily boned, quite straight; elbows well-set 
under. 


6. Thighs, long and muscular; second thighs, well muscled, 
stifles nicely bent. 
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9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
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. Coat, rough and hard, specially wiry and long over eyes and 


under jaw. 


. Body, long, well ribbed up, with ribs well sprung, and 


great breadth across hips. 
Loins arched, belly well drawn up. 
Ears, small, with greyhound-like carriage. 
Feet, moderately large and round; toes, close, well arched. 
Neck, long, well arched and very strong. 
Chest, very deep, moderately broad. 
Shoulders, muscular, set sloping. 
Tail, long and slightly curved. 
Eyes, dark. 


eer 


ENE 
Note.—The above in no way alters the “ Standard of Excel 
lence’ which must in all cases be rigidly adhered to; they 
simply give the various points in order of merit. If in any case 
they appear at variance with Standard of Excellence it is the 
latter which is correct. 


OTTERHOUNDS 
By THe Epitor 


THESE are large British hounds bred and used for 
hunting the otter in packs. Few are registered by the 
Kennel Club and as with Foxhounds and Harriers, no 
useful purpose would be served by illustrating them 
in this volume. 

The opinion generally held of their origin is that 
they are a cross between the Southern or Vendée 
hound and the old-time Water Spaniel, the latter 
strain giving the rough coat and aptitude for work in 
the water. With the exception of this coat the breed 
resembles the Bloodhound. ‘They are strongly built, 
hard as nails and tireless, with marvellous powers of 
scent. 

Otter hunting lasts from April 15 to September 15 
in each year and is one of the most enjoyable and 
exciting sports and wherever a meet is held there is 
always a good following of local enthusiasts. 

The colours are grizzle or sandy, with black and tan 
markings well defined. Height at shoulders 26 inches 
and weight up to 95 Ibs. 
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CH. SARONA KELB 
Owned by Brie.-Gen. FL FL Lance 
Member of The Kennel Club and Judee 


[Photo by Thos, Fall 


SARONA YASMIN 
Owned by Mrs. G. M. Lance 





SALUKIS 


By Mrs. G. M. Lance, Wentfield, Wrotham, Kent; 
Member of the Ladies’ Branch of The Kennel 
Club, Honorary Secretary of The Saluki or Gazelle 
Hound Club, Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THE Saluki is the “ gaze-hound” of the Arab. The 
word Saluki in Arabic means hound or running dog, 
and it was applied to them by the Turks who obtained 
them from the Seljuk tribe, living and hunting round 
the Caspian Sea. The breed is distributed throughout 
Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Egypt and 
Northern Africa, and varies slightly in type (1.e. size 
and amount of feather) according to climatic con- 
ditions. The original type has, however, undergone no 
perceptible change since the: time of the Pharaohs, 
5000 years ago. A mural painting of these hounds 
was discovered in one of the tombs at Thebes, of which 
Mr Howard Carter made a careful copy. This paint- 
ing represents dogs precisely similar in their racy build 
to the dogs being bred to-day in this country. In the 
National Museum at Florence is a plaque by Benvenuto 
Cellini, dated 1544, which might have been modelled 
from one of the specimens of its race seen at the 
modern Dog Shows. 

The Bedouin prizes his Saluki and allows him to 
stretch at ease on the carpet of his tent, whereas all 
other dogs are looked upon as unclean. The Saluki, 
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however, is not spoken of as a dog, to quote an Arab 
Sheikh, “ He is a Saluki, not a dog, sent to us by 
Allah for our benefit and amusement.” The Bedouin 
depends upon his Salukis to keep the larder filled; they 
are sometimes used in conjunction with hawks, but 
are perfectly capable of pulling down gazelle in fair 
running. 

Hounds were counted amongst the most valuable 
spoils of war, and the Saluki was thus fairly widely 
distributed in the civilised countries where hunting 
dogs were valued. 

The Saluki at home is not only a very charming 
domestic pet, being above all things gentle and faithful; 
he is also a very useful sporting dog. He can catcha 
hare as easily as the besc. This has been proved by 
the coursing meetings held for the breed and also when 
they have run with the English Greyhound. 

The quarry for which these dogs are primarily bred 
in the East, is the gazelle. The usual method employed 
by the Arabs is to fiy one of the larger falcons at the 
gazelle; it swoops at its head and perhaps blinds it, 
when the hound has an easy task to kill. By far the 
finer sport is to run the dog without the assistance of 
the hawk. To run down a full-grown gazelle on hard 
ground is a great feat of speed and endurance, and can 
be accomplished only by the finest dogs of this breed. 
After the War Brig.-Gen. F. F. Lance killed many in 
Syria and Palestine with “ Kelb,” whose portrait is 
shown in this volume, in conjunction with his sire and 
brother. Large, powerful, deep-chested dogs with 
great reach and stride are the only ones who are of 
any use for this sport. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Saluki or Gazelle Hound Club) 


‘Head.—Long and narrow, skull moderately wide between 
ears, not domed, stop not pronounced, the whole showing great 
quality. Nose black or liver. 

Ears.—Long and covered with long silky hair hanging close 
to the skull and mobile. 

Eyes.—Dark to hazel and bright, large and oval, but not 
prominent. 

Teeth.—Strong and level. 

Neck.—Long, supple and well muscled. 

Chest.—Deep and moderately narrow. 

Forequarters.—Shoulders sloping and set well back, well 
muscled without being coarse. 

Forelegs.—Straight and long from the elbow to the knee. 

Hindquarters.—Strong, hip bones set wide apart, and stifle 
moderately bent, hocks low to the ground, showing galloping 
and jumping power. 

Loin and Back.—Back fairly broad, muscles slightly arched 
over the loin. 

Feet.—Of moderate length, toes long, and well arched, not 
splayed out, but at the same time not cat-footed; the whole 
being strong and supple and well feathered between toes. 

Tail Long, set on low and carried naturally in a curve, 
well feathered on the underside with long silky hair, not bushy. 

Coat.—Smooth and of a soft silky texture, slight feather on 
the legs, feather at the back of the thighs and sometimes with 
slight woolly feather on thigh and shoulders. 


Colours——White, cream, fawn, golden, red, grizzle and 
tan, tricolour (white, black, and tan) and black and tan. 
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General Appearance.—The whole appearance of this breed 
should give an impression of grace and symmetry and of great 
speed and endurance coupled with strength and activity to 
enable it to kill gazelle or other quarry over deep sand or 
rocky mountain. The expression should be dignified and 
gentle with deep, faithful, far-seeing eyes. Dogs should 
average in height from 23 to 28 inches, and the bitches may 
be considerably smaller, this being very typical of the breed. 


The Smooth Varsety.—In this variety the points should be 
the same with the exception of the coat which has no feather- 
ing. 


WHIPPETS 





[Photo by Harris 
SCISSORS OF ST. CLAIR 


Owned by Mr. and Mrs. Gs. Maine-Tucker 





[Photo by A. EE. Renwick 
CH. WATFORD GLORY 


Owned by W. H. Renwick, Esq. 
Member of The Kennel Club 


WHIPPETS 


By Capt. W. Lewis Renwick, Portfield House, Car- 
aiff; Member of The Kennel Club and Judge, 
Honorary Secretary of The Whippet Club, Win- 
ner of Challenge Certificates. 


THE origin of the Whippet is wrapt in mystery, but 
it is generally accepted that the dog was evolved in 
Northumberland some 100 years or more ago. 

A Whippet, or “Snap” dog as he is sometimes called, 
is so like a Greyhound in miniature that it is certain 
this hound, the Aristocrat of the Canine World, was the 
ancestor on one side, with, it seems accepted a Terrier 
with a rough coat, on the other side of the family 
line. In old prints the Whippets were rough-coated 
in the majority of cases, and to-day on the race track 
a very large number of rough-coated specimens are 
seen, but they are not accepted on the show bench. 

No matter from what original stock this dog came, 
the Whippet of to-day is a beautiful specimen of the 
canine race, being of aristocratic appearance, a grace- 
ful “house dog” and a great and affectionate “ pal,” 
with a pedigree as long and as true as any breed. He 
is sporting to the last ounce of his stamina, whether 
he be coursing rabbits in the country or running a 
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great finish in a race of 150-200 yards on the track, 
and when work is finished and you come home you will 
have a gentle and lovable companion. 

A Whippet’s speed is terrific. The record for the 
200 yards is held by a dog named “ Capplebank ” who 
at the Wellington Grounds, Bury, covered the distance 
in the marvellous time of 114 seconds (1.e., approxi- 
mately 36 miles per hour). Whippet racing is getting 
very popular, some thousands of dogs being registered 
in the various racing clubs. 

They are also very popular on the show bench, and 
one must have an almost faultless specimen to win the 
highest honours at the great championship shows. 
The Whippet Club has to be thanked for fostering the 
aims of the many lovers of the breed and if the same 
rate of progress is maintained as has been in evidence 
since the resumption of Dog Shows after the War, 
Whippets will soon be one of the largest sections at 
the various exhibitions. 

The Whippet Club was founded in 1899; Darling- 
ton having the credit of being the first show to put 
classes in their schedule for the breed. 

As in most other breeds the demand for good speci- 
mens frum abroad controls the monetary value of this 
dog. During the last few years the demand from the 
United States of America, the Continent and India, 
has been on the increase and many of our best dogs, 
both racing and show specimens have left our shores 
for other countries. Fortunately the home supply has 
been and will be equal to future demands, whilst there 
is no doubt that the breed has a great future. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Whippet Club) 
Head.—Long and lean, rather wide between the eyes and flat 
at the top. The jaw powerful yet clearly cut. 
Teeth.—Level and white. 
Evyes.—Bright and fiery. 
Ears.—Small, fine in texture, and rose shape. 


Neck.—Long and muscular, elegantly arched and free from 
throatiness. 


Shoulders.—Oblique and muscular. 
Chest.—Deep and capacious. 


Back.—Broad and square, rather long and slightly arched 
over the loin, which should be strong and powerful. 


Fore-legs.—Rather long, well set under dog, possessing fair 
amount of bone. 


Hind-quarters.—Strong and broad across, stifles well bent, 
thighs broad and muscular, hocks well let down. 


Feet.—Round, well split up, with strong soles. 
Tasl.—Long, tapering and nicely carried. 


Coat.—Fine and close. 


Colour.—Black, red, white, brindle, fawn, blue, and the vari- 
ous mixtures of each. 

The ideal weight for dogs is 21 lbs., and the ideal height for 
dogs is 183 inches. The ideal weight for bitches is 20 Ibs., and 
the ideal height for bitches is 174 inches. 

A slight deviation either way to be left to the discretion of 
the judge. 


GUN DOGS 


ENGLISH SETTERS 





CH, MAESYDD MAGNET 
Owned by D. K. Steadman, Esq. 
Winner of Challenge Certificates 
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MABEL OF KIPPEN 
Owned by F. C. Lowe, Esq. 
Member of The Kennel Club and Judge 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


By GeorceE S. Lowe, Esq., Staplehurst Lodge, Milton 
Regis, Sittingbourne. 


THE origin of the English Setter is very obscure. 
Many centuries ago, it was referred to as the Spaniel. 
The earliest record is that in the year 1335, the Spaniel 
was used to set partridges, by Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland. In the year 1555, Robert, Duke of North- 
umberland, is said to have trained a Setter to set par- 
tridges in conjunction with the net. It is quite possible 
that the dog of this period is the foundation of the 
English Setter and the Spaniel of the present day. 

It appears that the first authentic record of the 
English Setter, as we know it to-day, occurred in the 
time of the late Mr. Edward Laverack who died in 
April, 1877, but this strain became so in-bred as to 
become practically useless. Doubtless nearly all our 
present-day Setters trace their origin to this strain, but 
judicious out-crossing has eradicated the faults of the 
Laverack. 

The late Mr. R. H. Purcell Llewellin did much for 
the breed, and has been ably backed up by Mr. F. C. 
Lowe, Mr. Herbert Mitchell, Mr. Isaac Sharpe and 
Mr. G. Blaine, to name only a few kennel owners of 
working dogs. 
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The English Setter can be a delightful domestic 
companion as well as a sporting dog; it has a kind 
and obedient nature and is one of the most beautiful 
and elegant of the canine race with its silky feathered 
coat which is beautifully coloured. At the same time 
it seems, to the sportsman, a pity to keep out of its 
proper sphere a breed with such wonderful scenting 
powers. Its place is on the moors or among the stubble, 
where directly they scent game, they stand and 
patiently wait for their master to come forward with 
his gun. 

To see this at its best the writer suggests an attend- 
ance at a Field Trial Meeting, and in connection with 
these gatherings all sportsmen pay tribute to the Duke 
of Grafton whose keen interest and genial personality 
has done so much to foster the breeding and training 
of the English Setter. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the English Setter Club) 


Head.—Should be long and lean, with a well-defined stop. 
The skull oval from ear to ear, showing plenty of brain room, 
and with a well-defined occipital protuberance. The muzzle 
moderately deep and fairly square; from the stop to the point 
of the nose should be long, the nostrils wide, and the jaws of 
nearly equal length, flews not to be pendulous; the colour of 
the nose should be black, or dark, or light liver, according to 
the colour of the coat. The eyes should be bright, mild and 
intelligent, and of a dark hazel colour—darker the better. The 
ears of moderate length, set on low and hanging in neat folds 
close to the cheek; the tip should be velvety, the upper part 
clothed with fine silky hair. 


Neck.—Should be rather long, muscular, and lean, slightly 
arched at the crest, and clean cut where it joins the head; 
towards the shoulder it should be larger, and very muscular, 
not throaty or any pendulosity below the throat, but elegant and 
bloodlike in appearance. 


Body.—Should be of moderate length, with shoulders well 
set back, or oblique; back short and level; loins wide, slightly 
arched, strong, and muscular. 


Chest.—Deep in the brisket, with good round widely-spruny 
ribs, deep in the back ribs, that is, well ribbed up. 


Legs and Feet.—Stifles well bent and ragged, thighs long 
from hip to hock. The fore arm big and very muscular, the 
elbow well let down. Pasterns short, muscular, and straight. 
The feet very close and compact, and well protected by hair 
between the toes. 


Tail.—The tail should be set on almost in a line with the 
back; medium length, not curly or ropy, to be slightly curved 
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or scimitar-shaped, but with no tendency to turn upwards; the 
flag or feather hanging in long pendant flakes. The feather 
should not commence at the root, but slightly below, and in- 
crease in length to the middle, then gradually taper off towards 
the end; and the hair long, bright, soft and silky, wavy but not 
curly. 


Coat and Feathering.—The coat from the back of the head 
in a line with the ears ought to be slightly wavy, long and silky, 
which should be the case with the coat generally; the breeches 
and fore-legs, nearly down to the feet, should be well feathered. 


Colour and Markings.—The colour may be either black and 
white, lemon and white, liver and white, or tricolour—that is, 
black, white, and tan; those without heavy patches of colour 
on the body, but flecked all over, preferred. 


GORDON SETTERS 








STYLISH SCORCHER 
Owned by tsaac Sharpe, Esq. 





STYLISH LITTLE BETTY 
Owned by Isaac Sharpe, Esq. 


GORDON SETTERS 


By Isaac SHarpe, Esq., Inglewood, Keith, Scotland; 
Member of the Committee of The English Setter 
Club and Judge, Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THis branch of the Setter family originated on the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s estate, from which 
the breed takes its name, though it is also known as 
the Black and Tan Setter. These dogs are remarkable 
for the long distance they can find game, the length of 
time they can work without water, and appear to be 
longer winded than other breed, as after hours of hard 
work on a moor on a hot day they never seem to blow 
as much as other dogs. 

It is generally agreed that the evolution of the 
“Gordon ” came about in this way. Many years ago 
a shepherd on the Gordon Castle estate possessed a 
Collie bitch renowned far and wide for her game find- 
ing qualities; she was used with other dogs to shoot 
over as she would point game with head and tail erect 
in the orthodox manner. She was mated with one of 
the Duke’s Setters and had six puppies heavily marked 
black, white and tan, all of whom turned out to be the 
most wonderful game finders, easily trained, full of 
brains, and of great stamina. 
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The progeny of these found their way to the Con- 
tinent, chiefly to Norway and Holland, in which coun- 
tries the original characteristics were maintained and 
even improved. Here the strain gradually became 
more popular than in its native land where it almost 
became defunct except in the original kennel. The 
writer saw these Gordons in 1901 and was much im- 
pressed with their general appearance, their style on 
point and most of all the great distance from which 
they could locate game. Their colour was black, white 
and tan with large patches of black, some having black 
and tan heads with no white at all. 

In 1908 the Duke of Gordon decided to dispose of 
the whole kennel, consisting of about forty dogs and 
bitches, which the writer purchased, and to-day the 
Gordons are the fastest, best nosed and most brainy 
of all the breeds trained at Keith. 

The illustrations which accompany this article are 
of “Stylish Scorcher,” acknowledged to be the best 
Gordon seen in this country for many years, and of 
“ Stylish Little Betty ” who has the same brainy char- 
acteristics of her wonderful ancestor. The photograph 
shown Is in the writer’s opinion one of the most typical 
ever taken of this breed. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 


Head.—Should be a little heavier than that of the English 
Setter, the skull slightly rounder, the nose moderately long 
with large open nostrils, good stop, close lying ears, with a 
dark hazel eye. 


Body.—The neck must be long, back strong and muscular 
with short tail. 


Legs.—Straight, well boned with good feet, sloping shoulders 
and good elbows with hocks well let down; this is very pro- 
minent. 


Colour.—Raven black, not rusty, cheeks, throat, lips, back 
of fore-legs, thighs, spot above the eye and fringe of tail, all 
of a dark rich mahogany colour. 


Size.—Slightly larger than the English Setter. 


IRISH) SETTERS 
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CH, WINIFRED OF RHEOLA 
Owned by Mrs. M. Ingle Bepler 
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By Mrs. M. IncLE Bepter, “ Rheala,’ High Road, 
Tottenham, N. 17; Vice-President of The Ladies’ 
Kennel Association, and Judge; Founder and Hon- 
orary Secretary of The Irish Setter Association 
(England); Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


Tuts handsome variety of the Setter family, like his 
English and Scottish brethren, doubtless sprung origin- 
ally from the “ Setting Spaniel.” The name “ Setter ” 
was first bestowed on the breed by Dr. Caius in 1570, 
and the work expected of the dog then seemed to be 
much the same as is required of the Setter and Pointer 
to-day, namely, to find game by scenting it ahead, to 
range fairly wide, to quarter his ground and beat every 
inch systematically, and having located his birds, to 
remain staunch on point and steady to shot and wing. 

There 1s little doubt that the original Irish Setter 
was a red and white dog, that is, ground red with 
white patches or markings. The wholly red dogs were 
seldom seen in the 18th century nor in the early years 
of the 19th, though a few breeders would keep none 
but whole red dogs, the colour being much lighter than 
the deep blood red which predominates now. In K. C. 
Studbook, Vol. I, Mr. Redmond’s “ Hotspur,” born 
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1868, is described as having “ white on face and neck.” 
Dr. Stone’s “ Dash” had white on head, toes and a 
snake-mark on head and neck, and the celebrated 
“ Plunket ” was “red with some white.” Champion 
Palmerston had a white snip or blaze up his forehead 
and many of his descendants to this day inherit this 
marking. 

The probabilities are that the whole-red dog was 
evolved from the red and white by the process of elim- 
ination, white marked puppies finding a watery grave, 
while whole-red bitch was mated to whole-red dog. 
This practice still finds favour with many, but in spite 
of all precautions the white markings constantly re- 
appear. In the writer’s opinion, after thirty years’ 
experience, not only is type often sacrificed to this 
craze for whole-colour, but stamina also, for it is found 
that puppies with white markings are invariably far 
more robust than the all-red ones. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 


In judging an Irish Setter the first consideration should be 
his suitability in build and general appearance for the work he 
is intended for. He needs intelligence, good scenting powers, 
speed and endurance. Intelligence may be gauged by the head 
conformation and by the expression. The standard of points 
says the head should be long and lean. This is too often erron- 
eously interpreted by an exaggeratedly long and narrow skull, 
suitable for a Borzois but not for a Setter whose skull should 
be oval from ear to ear and have plenty of brain room. The 
Setter’s flexible, sensitive ears, pricked or dropped at a sound 
or scent, and the keen, alert yet slightly wistful expression of 
his hazel or brown eyes are also good indications of his intel- 
ligence. 


A dog with good scenting powers carries his head high, has 
a defined “ stop,” a straight bridge to his nose, which should be 
moist, black or dark brown and with wide sensitive nostrils. 
A roman-nosed Setter too often goes for a foot scent like a 
hound, as do those with baggy throats and eyes markedly show- 
ing the haw. Such should be avoided as a hound outcross is 
indicated. 


For speed the Setter must be perfectly balanced, his fore- 
quarters being in proportion to his hinder ones. The fore-legs 
must be straight and true, well let down at the elbow to allow 
freedom in moving, the pasterns strong and straight, the feet 
round, close and well feathered between the toes. The hind- 
quarters should be wide over the hips and slightly arched, the 
stifles long, muscular and curved, the hocks short and well 
bent to give the necessary propelling power in galloping. A 
Setter with straight stifles and hocks has very ugly action and 
is seldom either fast or enduring. 


For endurance look to the body conformation. The chest 
should be deep through the brisket and rather narrow in front. 
The ribs must be well sprung and rounded to allow full expan- 
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sion of the lungs. No depth of brisket compensates for poor, 
flat ribs, as some people imagine, for lungs expand outwards, 
not downwards. 


The neck should be long and muscular, free from throatiness 
and set into flat oblique shoulders sloping well back and fine 
at the points. The loins should be strong and muscular, rather 
shorter in the dog than in the bitch. A long slack loin is 
undesirable. 


The tail should be set on and carried slightly below the level 
of the back and in length should be in proportion to the dog’s 
size. It is really his rudder, and he needs a certain length to 
steer himself by, especially when turning at a sharp pace. The 
recognised length is that the fleshy point of tail should just 
reach the hock joint. 


A well balanced head should measure the same from occiput 
to stop (both of which should be well defined) as from stop 
to nose tip. The Club standard decrees the muzzle should be 
moderately deep and fairly square at the end. 


The ears, of moderate size, should be set on low and hang 
in a neat fold close to head. 


The cyes should not be too large or full and in colour should 
be rich hazel or brown. 


The nose should be dark walnut or black. 


In texture the coat should be short and fine on head, front 
of legs znd tips of ears; on other parts of body and legs it 
should be of moderate length, flat and as free as possible from 
curl or wave. 


The feathering on upper part of ears should be long and 
silky; on the back of fore and hind legs long and fine; a fair 
amount of hair on belly forming a nice fringe which may extend 
on chest and throat. Tail to have a nice fringe of moderately 
long hair, decreasing in length towards the point. 

The colour should be a rich golden chestnut, with no trace 
whatever of black. (A black tinge is a sure sign of the bar- 
sinister.) For markings: white on chest, throat, or toes, or a 
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small star on forehead or a narrow streak on the nose or face 
not to disqualify. 

It is generally conceded that a moderate sized Setter is the 
best for all purposes, for though the small ones are often 
excellent workers and very fast and enduring, they are not so 
well liked for show. On the other hand, the ultra big Irish 
Setter has serious drawbacks. He is seldom built in perfect 
proportion, failing mostly in hind-quarters, and his very size 
and bulk are against his staying powers. The writer’s personal 
experience is that at five or six years old the very big dogs go 
wide and coarse in the shoulders, down on the pasterns and 
spread in the feet, whereas the small and medium sized ones 
keep their fine shoulders, strong and straight pasterns and close 
round feet to their twelfth year. The writer’s bitch, “ Ypsil- 
anti,” who won her 7th Ch. Certificate when eleven years old, 
retained her clean throat, fine shoulders and beautiful legs and 
feet to the day of her death at thirteen years. A good size is 
25 to 26 inches at shoulder for a dog and an inch less for a 
bitch. 

In character the Irish Setter is more excitable than the 
English, and remembering that he is used for brace work, a 
quarrelsome, aggressive dog, or one likely to run jealous, 
should be avoided. Fortunately such are few and far between, 
Irish Setters as a rule being affectionate and sweet natured, 
hardy, untiring workers, and most devoted companions. 
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NANCOLLETID MARK 


Owned by Mis. Po oAL Nowe 





NANCOLLETH BELLE 
Owned by Mrs. . A. Rowe 


POINTERS 


By Mrs. F. A. Rowe, Nancolleth, Summercourt, Corn- 
wall; Winner of Challenge Certtficates. 


ALTHOUGH the period of the introduction of the Pointer 
to the British Isles may be open to controversy, the 
concession of authoritative opinion places it at around 
1700-1725. Only recently we have seen the avalanche 
into this country of the Alsatian, as a direct result of 
the Great War, caused in the first instance by soldiers 
coming home on leave introducing the breed. This 
present-day fact justifies a readier acceptance of the 
belief that the Pointer was so introduced from Spain 
(for this country is universally admitted to be the 
original home of the breed) by those sporting English 
gentlemen who fought in that country during the 
Spanish War of Succession (1704-1713). After this 
period numerous references to the breed are made in 
sporting literature, this in marked contrast to the 
period antecedent. The pointer seen in Spain and 
Portugal to-day is a thicker set and shorter legged dog 
than his more carefully bred English prototype, and 
he is used there more as we use Spaniels here, yet he 
shows the inherent natural instinct to point to game. 
After introduction, the breed rapidly became popular 
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with sportsmen, and almost every family of position 
had its own breed of Pointers in days gone by. 

The present day method of “driving” birds to the 
guns, however, accounts undoubtedly for the sparseness 
of the breed to-day in these Isles. 

Fortunately in those counties like Devon and Corn- 
wall where the small fields, high hedges, and hilly con- 
tours mitigate against driving—and in Wales, York- 
shire and Scotland where heather cover exists—and 
in those other parts where sentiment prevails—a cer- 
tain number of most excellent specimens is found both 
from the bench and the field trial point of view. 

At the 1926 Taunton Championship Show, Mr. 
Theo. Marples said to the writer’s personal knowledge 
that “he had not judged a better lot of Pointer bitches 
during the whole of his fifty-three years’ judging.” 
Truly a wonderful tribute to those who are at present 
guarding the purity and type of the breed.. 

Both from the Pointer’s past associations, and from 
his performance in the field, which is the acme of 
refinement and sensitiveness, the breed may truly be 
said: to be the aristocrat of gun dogs. He 1s also 
affectionate, though undemonstrative, faithful, intelli- 
gent, keeri, docile, easily trained, gentle, clean, and 
refined, and though the antithesis to a brawler and 
quarreller, is a doughtly fighter when put to it. Truly 
a gentleman, and a dog to have as a pal or worker. 

Of such is “ Nancolleth Mark,” illustrated in this 
volume, also his dam, “Nancolleth Belle,’”’ who recently 
found a home in America. The original photograph 
of her is an exceedingly small snapshot which has been 
cleverly enlarged. It was taken in the Cornish fields 
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by her owner and shows the bitch actually “ on point.” 
For sentimental reasons this photograph is valued by 
the writer, as it is the only one she has of this beautiful 
bitch, but it may be of interest to others, for the reason 
that many book illustrations of the breed in this char- 
acteristic position are reproduced from paintings; but 
this is the real thing. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 


Head.—Long, and has a well pronounced stop between the 
eyes; square tipped pendulous lip. 


Ears.—Medium length—should be thin and silky and set high. 


Body.—Deep in the ribs, and carried back so that there is 
no weakness of loin; thighs are long and muscular, and the 
stifles long and well bent; elbows strong and muscular and 
truly paralleled, so as to work just clear of the body. 


Legs.—Straight, and consist of an ample amount of flat bone 
of close quality. 


Neck.—Is long and muscular, clean, with no throatiness, and 
should be well placed at the shoulders. 


Eyes.—Dark to hazel and soft expression. 


Colour.—White, with liver, lemon or black markings or all 
black. 


Size.—Dog about 26 to 27 inches at the shoulder, bitch 24 to 
25 inches at the shoulder. 


General Appearance.—The modern Pointer displays every 
evidence of careful breeding and he is put together in a manner 
that enables him to gallop and perform a day’s work. 


A Pointer cannot be too fast if his nose is good. His nostrils 
should be large, and expression gentle and kind. His tail 
must be thick at the base and tapering to a very fine point. 
(This, more than reams of written pedigree, is a convincing 
warranty of pure Pointer blood and high breeding.) 


“ Chapping the Point” or “ Chewing the Scent” is another 
infallible proof of the inheritance of old Pointer blood. It is 
so called because the dog when on the point has the appearance 
of munching something, and this movement is accompanied by 
saliva from the mouth, a sign of his actually enjoying the taste 
of the scent on his palate. 


RETRIEVERS (CURLY-COATED) 





HILDHOME NIGGER 
Owned by Mrs. James Currie 
Winner of Challenge Certifeates 





TRUE BROWNIE 
Owned by Horace Stacey, Esq. 


RETRIEVERS (CURLY-COATED) 


By Horace Stacey, Esg., Coombehurst, Basingstoke; 
Member of The Curly-coated Retriever Club, 
Judge and Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


Tus breed is generally considered to be of earlier 
origin than the flat-coated variety and is an outcome 
of the Old English Water Spaniel, from which it gets 
the short, crisp, curly coat. It has been crossed and 
recrossed with the Irish Water Spaniel and curly 
Poodle, also with the Setter and the Old Labrador 
Retriever, and claims to have originated in the Don- 
caster district of Yorkshire, somewhere about 1860; 
from Doncaster the dogs spread to the Rochdale dis- 
trict, Brigg, Whitwick, Preston in Lancashire, Tiver- 
ton, Devon, the Lothians in Scotland. and other places, 
but at the present time they are chiefly to be found in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Scotland, Wales, and a few in 
the South of England and Norfolk. 

The Curly Retriever is a very hardy dog, will prac- 
tically live in water, is very bold, intelligent, and is the 
best of gun dogs; will tackle hedges and briars which 
no other Retriever will face; has the best of nose, 
especially on cold birds or runners, and no day is too 
long for him, for he will come up smiling when other 
dogs are done. 
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During the earlier years of this century the breed 
became scarce and rare, but is now regaining its old- 
time popularity in the field. 

As a companion there is no better dog living. He 
can be trained to do anything. He is one of the best 
of house dogs and yet when at liberty any child can 
handle him with safety. 

The Curly Retriever is a very handsome dog, stand- 
ing about 25 inches at the shoulders, which are deep 
and muscular; his loins are powerful, deep and firm 
to the grasp; he has a very kind expression in the eyes, 
long narrow head with short ears lying close to the 
head and set on low, and when in good coat the hand- 
some short, crisp curls will even surpass the best 
astrakhan. The quality of the coat is a very important 
point in estimating the value of the dog. 

The writer is indebted to the late Mr. Large of Don- 
caster, whose father was a noted breeder of “‘ Curlies ” 
some forty years ago, for certain information regarding 
the origin of this breed. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Curly-Coated Retriever Club) 


Head.—Long and narrow for the length, with jaws long and 


strong, free from lippiness, with good teeth, wide open nostrils, 
moist and black. 


Eyes.—Cannot be too dark, rather large, showing great in- 
telligence and splendid temper; a full Pug’s eye an objection. 


Ears.—Rather small, set on low, lying close to the head, and 
covered with short curls. 


Coat.—Should be one mass of short crisp curls, from the 
occiput bone to the point of tail, a saddle back or patch of 
uncurled hair behind shoulders, and white patch on breast 
should be penalised, but few white hairs allowed in an otherwise 
good dog. Colour, black or liver. 


Shoulders, Chest, Body, and Loiwn.—Shoulders should be very 
deep, muscular, and obliquely placed. Chest, not too wide, but 
decidedly deep. Body, rather short, muscular, and well ribbed 
up. Loin, powerful, deep and firm to the grasp. 


Legs and Feet.—Fore-legs should be straight, with plenty of 
bone, and set well under the body. Feet should be round and 
compact, with toes well arched. 


Tatl—Should be short, carried pretty straight, and covered 
with short crisp curls, tapering towards the point. 


General Appearance—A strong, smart dog, with long, grace- 
ful neck, muscular, and well placed, and free from throatiness 
(such as in a Bloodhound). Moderately low on leg, active, 
lively, and beaming with intelligence and expression. 


RETRIEVERS (FLAT-COATED) 
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Owned by H. Reginald Cooke, LEsg. 
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JUDLTH OF RIVERSIDE 
and her Puppies 
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RETRIEVERS (FLAT-COATED) 


By H. RrcinaLp Cooke, Esq., Stanley Old Hall, 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire; Delegate on the Field 
Trial Council and Judge, Vice-President of The 
Flat-Coated Retriever Association, Member of the 
Committee of The Cheshire, Shropshire and North 
Wales Retriever and Spantel Society, Winner of 
Challenge Certificates. 


Tuts branch of the Retriever family was first intro- 
duced as a defined breed at a dog show held in the 
Cremorne Gardens, Chelsea, in 1873, but in the first 
volume of the Kennel Club Stud Book, issued in 1874, 
the varieties were all classed together. This particular 
breed was originally termed “ Wavy Coats,” but now 
the wave is discouraged and “ Flat Coated” is their 
accepted designation; they are usually black or liver, 
but in the early days many were brown or chocolate 
and once the writer saw a white bitch. As their 
name suggests, their utility for retrieving game is 
much appreciated by gun-men for whose use they were 
and are now primarily bred. Seventy years ago they 
came from cross-breed stock possessing hard mouths 
which damaged the game they retrieved, and the ques- 
tion of breeding a dog with a tender mouth exercised 
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the minds of the originators of the breed. This diff- 
culty was overcome by process of selection, and by 
the exclusion from breeding operations of all hard- 
mouthed specimens, with the happy result that it was 
gradually eliminated and at the present time it is ex- 
ceptional to find a working Flat-Coated Retriever 
possessing this fault. 

Opinions differ regarding the exact origin of the 
breed. In 1867, Stonehenge, a recognised authority in 
those days, stated that it was obtained by crossing the 
Setter with the Newfoundland (showing the smooth 
or wavy coat). Some people say it was obtained by 
crossing the Red Setter with the Newfoundland, and 
others think by crossing the Setter with the old-time 
Labrador Retriever, a large, leggy, ungainly looking 
animal not to be compared with the modern compara- 
tively small, compact dog that we recognise as the 
Labrador of to-day. Whatever his origin, the Flat- 
Coated Retriever soon settled down to a distinct type 
when Mr. S. E. Shirley of Ettington Park in War- 
wickshire took an interest in the breed about seventy 
years ago. He was the first man to undertake the 
systematic breeding of these dogs to a settled type 
which the breed has never lost, though, in many details, 
its conformation has been improved. A dog of his 
named “ Woodchat ” stands out in the writer’s memory 
as one of the most beautiful and typical specimens he 
has ever seen. 

It is regrettable that on the death of Mr. S. E. 
Shirley the Ettington Kennel was not kept together 
in its compact entirety. However, other breeders 
bought up a good few of the dogs, notably “ Champion 
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Wisdom,” purchased by Major Harding Cox, and 
carried on the good work of producing excellent 
specimens. Probably the strongest pillar of this breed 
of all time was “ Champion High Legh Blarney,” bred 
by Colonel Cornwall Legh and owned after the death 
of the breeder by the writer. Blarney appeared on the 
scene when a great deal of coarseness permeated the 
breed. He was a prolific sire and nearly all his stock 
were endowed with great quality and were invariably 
good workers. Mr. C. A. Phillips’ “ Champion Taut ” 
was also an outstanding dog and “ Champion Jimmy 
Riverside ” was a very “ true-made” sire whose stock 
bore the imprint of his own quality. It is beyond 
question that the ranks of this breed were much 
depleted by the Great War as to a large extent breeding 
was in the hands of gamekeepers. These sportsmen 
joined up early—some, alas! never to return—and on 
leaving for the front either put down their dogs or 
sold them to people who had no interest in breeding. 
Consequently the breed lost a full six years’ fostering 
as well as training and has been at a disadvantage 
compared with other breeds which had the good for- 
tune to be taken up by owners of large kennels and 
consequently made a better start at the conclusion of 
the War. 

Nevertheless, renewed interest is being taken in Flat- 
Coats, thanks to the efforts of The Flat-Coated Re- 
triever Association which was started in 1923, and the 
set-back has been well overcome by now as the few 
dogs of this breed which have competed in field trials 
of late have quite held their own with the other var- 
leties of Retrievers. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Flat-Coated Retriever Association) 


General Appearance.—A bright active dog of medium size 
(weighing from 60 Ibs. to 70 Ibs.) with an intelligent expression, 
showing power without lumber and raciness without weediness. 


Head.—This should be long and nicely moulded. The skull 
flat and moderately broad. There should be a depression or 
stop between the eyes, slight and in no way accentuated so as 
to avoid giving either a down or a dish-faced appearance. The 
nose of good size with open nostrils. The eyes, of medium size, 
should be dark brown or hazel, with a very intelligent expression 
(a round prominent eye is a disfigurement), and they should 
not be obliquely placed. The jaws should be long and strong, 
with a capacity of carrying a hare or pheasant. The ears small 
and well set on close to the side of the head. 


Neck, Shoulders and Chest.—The head should be well set 
in the neck, which latter should be long and free from throat- 
iness, symmetrically set and obliquely placed in shoulders, run- 
ning well into the back to allow of easily seeking for the trail. 
The chest should be deep and fairly broad, with a well defined 
brisket, on which the elbows should work cleanly and evenly. 
The fore ribs should be fairly flat, showing a gradual spring 
and well arched in the centre of the body but rather lighter 
towards the quarters. Open couplings are to be ruthlessly 
condemned. 


Back and Quarters.—The back should be short, square and 
well ribbed up, with muscular quarters. The stern short, 
straight and well set on, carried gaily but never much above the 
level of the back. 


Legs and Feet.—These are of the greatest importance. The 
fore-legs should be perfectly straight, with bone of good quality 
carried right down to the feet which should be round and 
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strong. The stifle should not be too straight or too bent and 
the dog must neither be cowhocked or move too wide behind, 
in fact he must stand and move true all round on legs and feet, 
with toes close and well arched, the soles being thick and strong 
and when the dog is in full coat the limbs should be well 
feathered. 


Coat.—Should be dense, of fine quality and texture, flat as 
possible. Colour: Black or liver. 


RETRIEVERS (GOLDEN) 





CH. CUBBINGTON DIVER 
Owned by Mrs. W. HH. Cottingham 





REINE OF WOOLLEY 
Owned by Mrs. W. H. Cottingham 


RETRIEVERS (GOLDEN) 


By Mrs. W. H. CotrincuaM, Woolley Hall, Maiden- 
head, Berks; Late Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer of The Golden Retriever Club, Winner of 
Challenge Certificates. 


THe Golden Retriever—the most popular “ sporting 
dog” of to-day. They are of Russian origin, intro- 
duced into England after the Crimean War by Lord 
Tweedmouth, who saw them exhibited as performing 
dogs in a circus at Brighton, and was so impressed by 
their intelligence that believing they would make useful 
sporting dogs, he resolved to possess them, and so 
founded the Guisachan Strain. From the early history 
of the Russian Retriever we find that Retrieving dogs 
have not often been bred by Russian sportsmen, but 
two varieties of Retrieving Setters existed in Eastern 
Russia, no doubt relations of the dogs discovered by 
Lord Tweedmouth in the Brighton circus. 

Golden Retrievers now vary considerably from the 
old type, and looking back over the history of these 
charming sporting dogs, it is found in most cases that 
the change points to the progress of the breed as a 
sporting factor and a type able to perform to the best 
advantage their work in the field. They are now the 
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most useful of sporting dogs. They have very soft 
mouths, and are easily broken, most tractable and fine 
workers, and also make delightful companions. Their 
handsome appearance and beautiful colour are most 
unusual and attractive. When of the right type, he 
should be a symmetrical, active, powerful dog, a good 
level mover, sound and well put together. 

The two specimens whose portraits are shown in 
this volume, Ch. “ Cubbington Diver ” and “ Reine of 
Wooley,” are both fine workers, having received awards 
in the field as well as on the bench. 

Golden Retrievers, as water dogs, have no superiors. 
Never has their future been so bright. On looking 
through the chapters of The Kennel Club Stud Book, 
it is with much pleasure that one sees the growing 
popularity of these dogs, with increased registrations, 
and large entries at all shows, and the keen interest 
now taken in them by all sportsmen speaks for itself. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Golden Retriever Club) 


General Appearance.—Should be of a symmetrical, active, 
powerful dog, a good level mover, sound and well put together, 
not clumsy or long in the leg. 


Head.—Broad in skull, well set on a clean and muscular 
neck, muzzle powerful and wide, not weak jawed, good stop. 
Eyes—Dark and set well apart, very kindly in expression with 
dark rims. Teeth—Even, neither under or overshot. 


Colour.—Rich golden, must not be as dark as an Irish Red 
Setter or cream colour. The presence of a few white hairs on 
chest or toes permissible. But white collar, feet or blaze to be 
penalised. 


Coat.—Must be flat or wavy, good undercoat, dense and 
water resisting. 


Ears.—Small and well set on. 
Feet.—Round and cat-like, must not open or splay. 
Fore-legs.—Straight, with good bone. 


Hind-legs.—Strong and muscular, well bent stifle. Hocks— 
Well let down, not cowhocked. 


Nose.—Should be black, but a light-coloured nose should not 
debar a dog from honours who is good in all other respects. 


Tatl—Should be straight, not curled at tip or carried over 
the back. 


Body.—Well balanced, short coupled, and deep through the 
heart. Loins must be strong, back ribs must be deep and strong 
with good second thighs; shoulders must be well laid back and 
long in the blade. 
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PUAL CLAM PIONS 
BANCHORY BOLO--BANCHORY SUNSPLCK 
Owned by Mrs. Quintin Dick 
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CH. BANCHORY DANILO 
Owned by Mrs. Quintin Dick 


RETRIEVERS (LABRADOR) 


By Mrs. Quintin Dick, Idsworth, Horndean, Hants.; 
Chairman of the Committee of the Ladies’ Branch 
of The Kennel Club, Member of the Sub-Com- 
mittee (Field Trials) and Delegate on the Freld 
Trial Council, Honorary Secretary of The Labra- 
dor Retriever Club, Chairman of the Show Com- 
mittee of the Ladies’ Kennel Assoctation. 


THE origin of the Labrador’s first introduction into 
England seems to be generally attributed to fishing 
boats from Newfoundland plying their trade at ports in 
Dorsetshire, and the fishers bringing over with them 
dogs so powerful and strong in swimming that they 
attracted the notice of people—notably the Earl of 
Malmesbury, Lord Home, the Duke of Buccleuch, and 
one of the earliest owners of the breed, the Hon. A. 
Holland Hibbert, who from the day he first owned a 
Labrador has remained faithful to the breed and his 
strain appears in the pedigrees of most of the famous 
dogs of to-day. Undoubtedly, those two great dogs, 
“Flapper ” and “ Peter of Faskally,” owned by Major 
Portal and Captain Butter, did much to make the breed 
so popular, as they were “ the pioneers” of the breed 
in the Field Trial world. No doubt a good deal of 
crossing with other breeds has taken place, such as the 
Flat-Coated Retriever and the Pointer. The original 
Labrador appears to have been a much coarser and 
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more thick-set dog than the modern Labrador, and 
though quality may have been gained by this crossing, 
there is an imminent danger of character and type 
being lost. There are many yellow Labradors to-day, 
the Earl of Lonsdale, Major Lucas, Major Radclyffe 
and others having kennels of this colour, and it is 
undoubtedly true that one finds more of those char- 
acteristic points of the Labrador, the otter tail and the 
dense coat, in this colour than in the blacks. Owners 
and breeders of the Labrador will do well to remember 
that the otter tail, the dense coat, the kindly hazel- 
coloured eye (not the hard piercing black eye) are the 
chief points and distinctions of the breed and that to 
lose them will mean the loss of the breed, for they 
denote the very type and character of the dog which 
has, since it first became known, established itself in 
the hearts of all those who love a good gundog. 

That the Labrador can combine the merits of a 
working dog with the good looks of a show dog is an 
undisputed fact. At the Kennel Club Show in 1925, the 
chief show in England, a Labrador won the cup for 
the best dog of all breeds in the show. This dog had 
already won prizes at field trials. The majority of 
the show bench champions of to-day compete regularly 
at field trials and the field trial champions compete on 
the bench. To say this must show that all is well with 
the breed. 

T am often asked why I love the Labrador, and 
what the particular merit of the breed is. I can 
give a very full answer. As a breed the Labrador 
fulfils everything that man (or woman) can desire in 
a dog. In their legitimate work as gundogs the Labra- 
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dor has no equal, and the intelligence, fidelity and dis- 
position of the breed as a whole 1s wonderful. A good 
Labrador is a dog of great dignity and gentle manner, 
willing to defend those he loves, equally willing to be 
the playmate of children who may tease and worry him 
to their hearts’ content. His short coat and cleanly 
ways make him particularly adapted as a companion 
in the house. He will work untiringly and is always 
alert and ready to do what his owner commands. His 
love of water is inherited through many generations. 
The best can only be obtained from him by kind and 
just treatment. He will take punishment like the 
great-hearted dog he is, but he must neither be bullied 
nor ill-treated. Treat him as a friend, make a friend of 
him, gain his confidence and affection and the trouble 
and time spent in doing so will be amply repaid. The 
lines written by Whyte Melville of a horse express 
far better than the present writer can the charm and 
character of the Labrador Retriever, for they interpret 
most fully what the best of this breed of dogs can be 
and are: 


“For never man had friend, more endearing to the end, 
Firmer mate through every turn of time and tide.” 


“ Wolferton Dan,” the subject of the frontispiece of 
this book, was bred by H.M. King George V, being by 
“ Banchory Don” ex “ Wolferton Jet.” 

Dan is a very fine specimen of the breed, having a 
typical head, good coat and otter tail. He has won weil 
on the bench and with his kennel companion, “ Wolfer- 
ton Ben,” made in their show days a very beautiful 
brace. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Labrador Retriever Club) 


General Appearance.—The general appearance of the Labra- 
dor should be that of a strongly-built, short-coupled, very active 
dog. Compared with the Wavy or Flat-Coated Retriever he 
should be wider in the head, wider through the chest and ribs, 
wider and stronger over the loins and hind-quarters. The coat 
should be close, short, dense, and free from feather. 


Head.—The skull should be wide, giving brain room; there 
should be a slight “ stop,” z.e., the brow should be slightly pro- 
nounced, so that the skull is not absolutely in a straight line 
with the nose. The head should be clean-cut and free from 
fleshy cheeks. The jaws should be long and powerful, and 
quite free from snipiness or exaggeration in length; the nose 
should be wide and the nostrils well developed. 


The ears should hang moderately close to the head, rather far 
back, should be set somewhat low and not be large and heavy. 
The eyes should be of a medium size, expressing great intel- 
ligence and good temper, and can be brown, yellow or black. 


Neck and Chest.—The neck should be long and powerful, 
and the shoulders long and sloping. 


The chest must be of a good width and depth, the ribs well 
sprung and the loins wide and strong, stifles well turned, and 
the hind-quarters well developed and of great power. 
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Owned by A. FL Ogle, Iesq. 


Judge and Honorary Treasurer of the Spanicl Club 
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JENNIE M'CAURA 
Owned by A. H. Ogle, Esq. 


SPANIELS (CLUMBER) 


By Puitrp Lee, Esq., The Crescent, Wem, Shropshire; 
Honorary Secretary of The Clumber Spaniel Club and 
The Spaniel Club, and Judge; Winner of Challenge Certi- 
ficates. 


THE origin of this aristocrat of the Spaniel family is obscure, 
if not lost in antiquity. 

The name ‘“ Clumber ” is doubtless taken from the seat of the 
Duke of Newcastle where they were bred for many years from 
a stock brought from France by the Duc de Noailles. 

The writer agrees with Mr. Farrow that the old Sporting 
Blenheim (as depicted in old pictures and prints, notably F. 
Wheatley’s celebrated painting of 1788 now in the possession of 
the Duke of Newcastle) played a prominent part in the forma- 
tion of the breed. 

As a worker the Clumber is worthy of his patrician descent, 
a sure game finder, steady and reliable, his distinctive rolling or 
swinging gait being most beautiful to watch, not by any means 
the least of the pleasures of a day’s shooting. 

Probably no breed of Spaniel suffered more than the Clumber 
during the Great War and had it not been for some worthy 
specimens such as Mr. A. H. Ogle’s Fulmer Prince and a few 
others, the variety would have been in sad case. 

Some of us remember Sandringham Rambler and other good 
dogs exhibited by His Majesty King Edward VII, and it is very 
gratifying to all lovers of the breed that His Majesty King 
George V has established a kennel of Clumbers at Sandringham 
where they will be regularly worked. 

If owners would have their dogs trained and show what they 
can do the Clumber would again take its place as one of the 
best possible gun dogs. It is to be regretted that so many have 
been kept for exhibition only. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Clumber Spaniel Club) 


Head.—Large, square, and massive, of medium length, broad 
on top, with a decided occiput; heavy brows with a deep stop; 
heavy muzzle, with well developed flew, and level jaw and 
mouth. 

Eyes.—Dark amber, slightly sunk, and showing haw. 

Ears.—Large, vine-leaf shaped, and well covered with 
straight hair, and hanging slightly forward, the feather not to 
extend below the leather. 

Neck.—Fairly long, thick, and powerful, and well feathered 
underneath. 

Body (including size and symmetry).—Long and heavy, and 
near the ground, with well-sprung ribs. Weight of dogs, about 
55 to 75 lbs.; bitches, about 50 to 60 Ibs. 

Nose.—Square and flesh-coloured. 

Shoulders and Chest.—Strong, sloping, and muscular; chest 
deep. 

Back and Loiwn.—Back straight, broad and long; loin power- 
ful, well let down in flank. 

Hind-quarters.—Very powerful and well developed. 

Stern.—Set low, well feathered, and carried about level with 
_ the back. 

Feet and Legs.—F¥eet large and round, well covered with 
hair;.legs short, straight, thick, and strong; hocks low, stifles 
well bent (and set straight). 

Coaf.—Abundant, close, silky, and straight; legs well 
feathered. 

Colour.—Plain white, with lemon markings; orange permis- 
sible, but not desirable; slight head markings and freckled 
muzzle, with white body preferred. 

General Appearance.—Should be that of a heavy, square, 
very massive but active dog, with a thoughtful expression. 
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CH. INVADER OF WARE 
Owned by H. S. Lloyd, lEésq., 
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CH. IRRESISTIBLE OF WARE 
Owned by LH. S. Lloyd, Esq. 


SPANIELS (COCKER) 


By H. S. Liovp, Esgq., Ickenham, Middlesex; Member 
of the Committee of the Field Trial Council, and 
Judge; Vice-Chairman of the Midland Cocker 
Club; Member of the Committees of the Field 
Spamel Society, and of the Spamel Club; Member 
of the Welsh Springer Club, the International 
Gundog League, the Irish Spaniel Club, the Scot- 
tish Spamel Club, and the English Springer Spamel 
Club; Hon. Secretary of the Cocker Spamel Club; 
Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THE Spaniel was known in England at least six cen- 
turies ago; the first reference in English literature to 
the breed being found in the “ Wif of Bathes’ Pro- 
logue” by Chaucer (1340-1400). The quotation re- 
ferred to reading—* For as a Spaynel she wol on hym 
lepe.” 

The Cocker is the smallest of the sporting Spaniel 
family; in fact he is the smallest of all dogs used for 
work with the gun. To prove his antiquity and value 
at work, it is only necessary to refer to the “ Sports- 
man’s Cabinet ” published in 1803, where the breed 
is referred to as follows :—“ The race of dogs passing 
under the denomination of Spaniels are of two kinds, 
one of which is considerably larger than the other, and 
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are known by the appellation of the springing Spaniel 
—as applicable to every kind of game in every country; 
the smaller is called the Cocker or cocking Spaniel, as 
being more adapted to cover and Woodcock shooting, 
to which they are more particularly appropriated, and 
by nature seem designed.” 

Writers of the past century almost unanimously 
conceded that the Blenheim Spaniel was used as a 
sporting dog, and at Chatsworth, the Derbyshire seat 
of the Dukes of Devonshire, is to be found a painting 
of Charles IIT with a Spaniel which compares very 
favourably with the modern Cocker, and although the 
evidence is fragmentary and by no means satisfying, 
it is generally accepted that the Cocker and the original 
Blenheim were closely allied. 

Through succeeding generations the Cocker has 
always been highly valued for his sporting instincts, 
and to-day he stands as a thorough-paced all-round 
gundog, capable of holding his own in every branch of 
the spert. The original type has naturally undergone 
a certain amount of evolution and he is now longer 

and squarer in muzzle, more pronounced in occiput, 
a trifle higher on the ley, and a little larger than some 
twenty-five years or so ago; all points which have 
materially assisted him in his avocation as an all-round 
gundog. 

As a loyal companion he has few equals, and no 
superior; his merry nature, tractability, handsomeness, 
and last, but not least, his utility, have carried him so far 
in the esteem of the present generation of dog lovers, 
that to-day he is one of the most popular of all British 
breeds. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Cocker Spaniel Club) 


Head.—A nicely-developed square muzzle and jaw; with dis- 
tinct stop. Skull and forehead should be well developed, with 
plenty of room for brain power, cleanly chiselled and not cheeky. 


Eyes.—Full but not prominent, hazel or brown coloured, 
harmonising with colour of coat, with a general expression of 
intelligence and gentleness, decidedly wide-awake, bright and 
merry. 


Ears.—Lobular, set on low, leather fine and not extending 
beyond the nose, well clothed with long silky hair, which should 
be straight—no positive curls or ringlets. 


Neck.—Long, strong and muscular, and neatly set on to fine 
sloping shoulders. 


Body (including Size and Symmetry).—Compact and firmly 
knit together, giving the impression of a concentration of power 
and untiring activity; the total weight should be about 25 Ibs. 
to 28 Ibs. 


Nose.—Sufficiently wide and well-developed to assure the 
exquisite scenting power of this breed. 


Shoulders and Chest.—The former sloping and fine, chest 
deep and well developed, but not too wide and round to interfere 
with the free action of the fore-legs. 


Back and Loin.—Short in back. Immensely strong and com- 
pact in proportion to the size and weight of the dog; slightly 
drooping towards the tail. 


Hind-quarters.—Wide, well rounded, and very muscular. 


Stern.—That most characteristic of blue blood in al] the 
Spaniel family may, in the lighter and more active Cocker, 
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although set low down, be allowed a slightly higher carriage 
than in the other breeds, but never cocked up over, but rather 
in a line with the back, although the lower the carriage and 
action the better, and when at work its action should be incessant 
in this, the brightest and merriest of the whole Spaniel family. 
Not docked too short. 


Feet and Legs.—The legs must be well boned, feathered and 
straight, for the tremendous exertions expected from this grand 
little sporting dog, and should be sufficiently short for concen- 
trated power, but not too short as to interfere with its full 
activity. Feet firm, round and cat-like, not too large or spread- 
ing or loose jointed. 


Coat.—Flat and silky in texture, never wiry nor wavy, with 
sufficient feather; but not too profuse, and never curly. 


Colour.—Various; in self colours; a white shirt frill should 
never disqualify; but white feet should not be allowed in any 
specimen of self-colour. 


General Appearance.—That of an active, merry sporting dog. 
The Cocker Spaniel does not follow in the lines of the larger 
Field Spaniel, either in lengthiness or lowness, otherwise, but 
is shorter in back, and rather higher on the legs. 
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CH. VIELD KING 
Owned by Andrew Thompson, fsq. 


Winner of Challenge Certificates 
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CH, WRIBBENHALL WAILTRESS 


Owned by G. Mortimer-Smith, lsq. 
Member of The Spamel Club 
Winner of Challenge Certificates 


SPANIELS (FIELD) 


By REGINALD KELLAND, Esq., 1058 Station Street, 
Birmingham; Member of The Spaniel Club, and 
Judge; Honorary Secretary of The Field Spaniel 
Society; Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THE old type of Field Spaniel became practically ex- 
tinct owing to the fact that it was bred on such un- 
workmanlike lines that it became utterly useless as a 
gun-dog. Too low on the legs and far too long in the 
body, and therefore too slow for work, he was unable 
to get over the various obstacles that a Field Spaniel 
must negotiate in the course of a day’s shooting. 
Apparently the people who were breeding the dogs at 
the time were only breeding them as show specimens, 
and therefore consideration for a gundog was over- 
looked; but, with all due respect to the old school of 
breeders of the old Field Spaniel, one must admit that 
the general appearance of the dog was that of a beau- 
tiful Spaniel with true Spaniel characteristics and ex- 
pressions. The majority of dogs bred 1n the old days 
were “ Blacks,” and, as a matter of fact, a number of 
writers headed their articles “ Black Field Spaniels.” 
There were, however, a number of people that were 
anxious to get coloured and tri-coloured dogs, and in 
endeavouring to attain this they unfortunately thought 
fit to cross this dog with the Bassett Hound, the results 
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being most deplorable, and no doubt was the cause of 
the crooked legs and bad feet, which is one of the worst 
faults in the modern Field Spaniel to-day, and it will 
take some time before this folly on the part of certain 
breeders in the old days can be eradicated. To bring 
the Field Spaniel back to prominence in the Spaniel 
world again, a certain number of breeders in the 
country, who were still admirers of this beautiful 
breed, decided upon a standard for a modern and more 
useful type of Field Spaniel, and if breeders will care- 
fully study the standard of points that follows, they 
will breed a Spaniel that is second to none as both 
a show and a gundog, since the breed itself is, with- 
out a doubt, the handsomest type of Spaniel living. 
This statement has been fully endorsed by the large 
number of sportsmen who witnessed the Field Spaniels 
at work at their field trials at Wilmcote, in November, 
1924, where they showed plenty of courage in facing 
punishing cover, and proved they had good noses, were 
quite fast enough, were good retrievers, and very in- 
telligent. 

The following is an extract from an article written 
by Mr. Theo. Marples, one of the greatest authorities 
and a breeder of long experience of Field Spaniels :— 


“A rationally-built Field Spaniel, that is to say, a dog 
of medium height on leg, a little lower on the leg than a 
Springer and a little longer in the body, with his long and 
beautifully chiselled head, square fore-face, and intelligent 
expression—a well-balanced dog throughout, active and 
alert,—is a most beautiful example of the Spaniel family, 
whose architecture, head (beaming with intelligence), sub- 
stance, coat and contour, all spell ‘ ur1Lity.’” 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Field Spaniel Society) 


Head.—Should be quite characteristic of this grand sporting 
dog, as that of the Bulldog or Bloodhound; its very stamp and 
countenance should at once convey the conviction of high 
breeding, character and nobility; skull well developed, with a 
distinctly elevated occipital tuberosity, which, above all, gives 
the character alluded to; not too wide across the muzzle, long 
and lean, never snipy or squarely cut, and in profile curving 
gradually from nose to throat; lean beneath the eyes, a thick- 
mess here gives a coarseness to the whole head. The great 
length of muzzle gives surface for the free development of the 
olfactory nerve, and thus secures the highest possible scenting 
powers. 


Eyes.—Not too full, but not small, receding or overhung, 
dark colour hazel or brown, or nearly black, according to the 
colour of the dog. Grave in expression and showing no haw. 


Ears.—Moderately long and wide, sufficiently clad with nice 
Setter-like feather and set low. They should fall in graceful 
folds, the lower parts curling inwards and backwards. 


Neck.—Long, strong, and muscular, so as to enable the dog 
to retrieve his game without undue fatigue. 


Body.—Should be of moderate length, well ribbed up to a 
good strong loin, straight or slightly arched, never slack. 


Nose.—Well developed, with good open nostrils. 


Shoulders and Chest.—Former long, sloping and well set 
back, thus giving great activity and speed; latter deep and well 
developed, but not too round and wide. 


Back and Loin.—Very strong and muscular. 
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Hind-quarters.—Strong and muscular. The stifles should be 
moderately bent and not twisted either in or out. 

Stern.—Well set on and carried low, if possible below the 
level of the back, in a straight line or with a slight downward 
inclination, never elevated above the back, and in action always 
kept low, nicely fringed with wavy feather of silky texture. 


Fore-legs.—Should be of fairly good length, with straight, 
clean, flat bone, and nicely feathered. Immense bone is no 
longer desirable. 


Feet.—Not too small, round, with short soft hair between the 
toes, good strong pads. 


Coat.—Flat or slightly waved, and never curled. Sufficiently 
dense to resist the weather and not too short. Silky in texture, 
glossy and refined in nature, with neither duffleness on the one 
hand nor curl or wiriness on the other. On the chest, under 
belly and behind legs, there should be abundant feather, but 
never too much, especially below the hocks, and that of the 
right sort, 1.¢., Setter-lke. The hind-quarters should be similarly 
adorned. 


Colour.—As regards colour, it is desirable for all breeders of 
this particular type of Spaniel to endeavour to breed self- 
coloured dogs, the general reason for this being that we should 
have a clear distinction between the Field Spaniels and the 
English Springer or any other breed of Spaniel. Black, liver, 
red, golden, mahogany red, yellow, roans, or any of these 
colours with tan over the eyes, on the cheeks, feet and pasterns. 


Height.—About eighteen inches to shoulder. 
W etght—From about 35 lbs. to 50 Ibs. 


General Appearance-—That of a well-balanced, noble, up- 
standing sporting dog; built for activity and endurance. A 
grand combination of beauty and utility and bespeaking of 
unusual docility and instinct. 
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The points for breeders to avoid in breeding the modern 
Field Spaniel are as follows :— 
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. General coarseness. Study quality. 
. Coarse in the skull. 

. Harsh or curly coat. 

. Light eyes, showing lot of haw. 
. High ear placement. 

. Exaggerated long bodies. 

. Crooked legs and bad feet. 

. High-set stern. 
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CHL BRELENY COUNT 


Owned by FL Trench ©’ Rorke, dsq. 
Member of The Spanich Club 


Winner of Challenge Certificates 





CH. QUEENSTOWN PEGGY 
Owned by Dr. H. S. Tarram 


SPANIELS (IRISH WATER) 


By Dr. H. S. Tarrant, Charleston, Queenstown, Co. 
Cork, Ireland; Member of The Irish Kennel Club; 
Honorary Secretary of The Irish Water Spaniel 
Club. 


THis breed was brought to Ireland by the Iberians 
who invaded and conquered the country under Miledha 
(after whom they were called Milesians) and came 
later to be known as Irish Celts. 

The Iberians had already overrun Northern Spain, 
Wales, Devon and Cornwall and had dominated these 
countries for 500 years. 

In the tenth century Welsh Laws of Howell Dda 
is found the first mention of the Irish Water Spaniel, 
which fact seems to disprove the suggestion that the 
breed was introduced by Crusaders from Spain. 

One of the conditions under which a powerful Clan 
in the South of Ireland had tenure under The McCar- 
thy More was “to provide the King with Hounds, 
Greyhounds and Spaniels for the purpose of Sport and 
Warfare.” Johannes Caius at this time writes of the 
wonderful olfactory powers the Water Spaniel pos- 
sessed and says “ we use them to bring us our boultes 
and arrowes out of the water.” 
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The Clan’s Kennel, the first alluded to in history, 
was well maintained, and the dogs became very abun- 
dant along the banks of the River Shannon, and were 
known as Shannon, or, on account of their distinctive 
feature, “ Rat-tailed Spaniels.” 

Nearly a hundred years ago the type almost became 
extinct but Mr. Justin McCarthy revived the breed 
and brought it to a great state of perfection. His 
famous dog, “ Boatswain,” born in 1832, is the an- 
cestor of all present-day Irish Water Spaniels, a breed 
which the writer considers to be the most unique and 
clever of the four which are connected with Ireland. 
Apart from being the best possible gun-dogs, they pos- 
sess excellent noses, are easily trained, brimful of 
intelligence, and make first-class retrievers on land and 
water. 

The accompanying illustrations are of the writer’s 
“ Queenstown Peggy,” who in the opinion of judges in 
1912-14 was the best bitch seen for many years, and Mr. 
Trench O’Rorke’s “Champion Breifny Count,” a 
typical specimen of to-day and a worthy descendant of 
the celebrated “ Boatswain.” 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Irish Water Spaniel Club) 


Head.—Skull and muzzle should be of good size; skull high 
in dome, good length, and fairly wide, showing large brain 
capacity; muzzle long, strong, and somewhat square in appear- 
ance; face perfectly smooth. Topknot should consist of long, 
loose curls, growing down into a well-defined peak between the 
eyes, and should not be in form of a wig, 1.e., growing straight 
across. 


Eyes.—Comparatively small, dark amber and very intelligent 
looking. 


Ears.—Very long and lobe-shaped in the leather, set low, 
hanging quite close to the cheeks, and covered with long, twisted 
curls of live hair. 


Neck.—Fairly long, strong, and arching (carrying the head 
well above the level of the back), and strongly set into the 
shoulders. 


Body (including size and symmetry).—Fair-sized, round, and 
barrel-shaped; so stout and compact-like as to convey a “ cob- 
biness”’ in appearance. Height-—-Dogs about twenty-one to 
twenty-three inches at shoulder; bitches about twenty to twenty- 
two inches. 


Nose.—Large and well-developed, and of dark liver colour. 


Shoulders and Chest.—Shoulders very powerful, but not too 
straight or “clody”; chest deep, but not too wide or round 
between the fore-legs, though large girth, with ribs well sprung 
behind the shoulders. 


Back and Loins.—Back short, broad, level, and very power- 
fully coupled to hind-quarters. Ribs carried well back, and the 
loins deep and wide. 
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Hind-quarters.—Very powerful, with long, well-bent stifles, 
and hocks set low. 


Stern.—Short and smooth, strong and thick at root (where 
it is covered for three or four inches with short curls), and, 
gradually tapering, ends in a fine point. It should not be long 
enough to reach the hock joint, and should be carried nearly 
level with the back in a straight line. 


Feet and Legs.—Feet large, somewhat round and spreading, 
well clothed with hair, both over and between the toes, but free 
from any superfluous feather. Fore-legs well boned and 
straight, with arms well let down, and carrying the fore-arm 
at elbow and knee in a straight line with point of shoulders. 


Coat.—Composed of dense, tight, crisp ringlets, entirely free 
from woolliness; the fore-legs covered with feather, which 
should be abundant all round, though shorter in front, so as 
only to give a rough appearance; below the hocks the hind-legs 
must be smooth in front, but feathered behind down to the 
feet. 


Colour.—A very rich puce liver; white on chest objectionable. 


General Appearance.—That of a smart, upstanding, strongly- 
built, but not leggy dog, combining great intelligence and 
endurance, with a bold and dashing eagerness of temperament. 


Disquahifications.—Feather on face or tail; white on feet. 
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(SPRINGER, ENGLISH) 





CH, SPRINGBOK OF WARE 
Owned by EL S. Lloyd, lsq. 
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CH INVERESK CORONATION 
Owned hy A. MeNab Chassels, 


Winner of Chidlense Certificates 





SPANIELS (SPRINGER, ENGLISH) 


By C. A. Puituips, Esq., Dildawn, Castle-Douglas, 
Scotland; Member of the General and Field Trial 
Committees of The Kennel Club and Judge, Dele- 
gate on the Field Trial Council, President of The 
Clumber Spaniel Club, Member of the Committee 
of The Spantel Club. 


THERE is little doubt but that the Springer is the oldest 
variety of our land Spaniels; its descent can be authen- 
tically traced for nearly six hundred years in this 
country, so that we can rightly assume its being the 
taproot whence most of the other varieties of land 
Spaniels were evolved, excepting of course the Clumber, 
which was a more recent importation from France. 

There has ever been contention as to whether the 
Setter came from the Springer or the Springer from 
the Setter but as this point has never been definitely 
settled, nor ever likely to be, it will serve no purpose 
to argue the question here. Each fulfilled the particular 
duty to which it was assigned. 

The “setting” or crouching Spaniel located the 
game and remained at the set until the net had been 
drawn over the birds, whereas the Springer was re- 
quired to quest, find, and spring the game, chiefly for 
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the Greyhound, or Falcon—naturally this refers to the 
time previous to the use of firearms. 

The Springer does not seem to have been confined 
to any one particular district, but was to be found in 
most parts of the country where game was plentiful, 
although it may have acquired in various districts cer- 
tain distinctive names, such as Norfolk, or Sussex, 
Spaniels, where certain colours and type were more 
adhered to, but there is little doubt they all came from 
the same parent stock. 

For generations past the Springer has been a favour- 
ite with British sportsmen, for in addition to its being 
a good quester of game, it was of a suitable size to act 
as a retriever, and so far back as 1575 George Turber- 
ville in his book of “ Faulconrie” specially refers to 
his value as a dog that will “spring and retrieve a 
fowle, as also in divers ways to assist and aid Falcones 
and Goshawks.” 

For many years it was seldom seen on a show bench, 
and its present-day popularity may be attributed to 
the great success it has achieved at field trials, and also 
to the encouragement of the breed by the late Wm. 
Arkwright of Sutton Scarsdale, who about the year 
1902 founded The Sporting Spaniel Club and made it 
a section of The International Gun-dog League. He 
was instrumental also in getting the variety recognised 
by The Kennel Club and given a place in their stud- 
book. 

There has lately been a desire on the part of some 
breeders to restrict the colour to liver and white, but 
there are no material grounds on which to base any 
hypothesis that liver and white was its original colour. 
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As a matter of fact all descriptions of the breed by the 
writings of the older historians, and old paintings and 
prints, point to the fact that it was a Spaniel of many 
colours, some of these other prevailing colours being 
black and white, lemon and white, tricolour, and some 
specimens flecked with these colours. 

A comparison of the registrations that have been 
made of the breed in the Kennel Gazette during the 
last five years is a guide to its increasing popularity. 
During the first six months of 1921 one hundred and 
thirty-two were registered, and for the same period 
of 1926 the numbers amounted to six hundred and 
seven. Not only in the United Kingdom do we see 
this progress, but in India, America and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe there is keen competition for our best 
dogs and bitches. Ch. ‘“ Inveresk Coronation,” ilus- 
trated in this volume, has recently become the property 
of the Maharajah of Patiala. All this points to a 
healthy future for the breed. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Spaniel Club) 


Head.—Skull well developed, clearly defined stop, muzzle 
long, lean, and square with a powerful jaw, neither under nor 
over-shot and nicely chiselled below the eyes. 


E-yes.—Neither too full, nor too small, colour dark hazel or 
dark brown or nearly black. 


Ears.—Set low, moderately long and wide, and sufficiently 
clad with nice Setter-like feather. 

Neck.—Long, strong and muscular. 

Body (including Size and Symmetry).—Medium length, well- 
ribbed up to a good strong loin, straight or slightly arched, never 
slack, well-balanced dog. Excessive length and lowness, how- 
ever, should be penalised as interfering with the dog’s activity. 


Shoulders and Chest.—Former sloping and free, latter deep 
and well developed but not too round and wide. 


Hind-quarters.—Very powerful and muscular, wide and fully 
developed. 

Stern.—Well set on and carried low, nicely fringed with 
wavy feather of silky texture. 


Feet and Legs.—Feet not too small with good strong pads, 
legs straight and strong, nicely feathered, over much feathering 
objectionable. 

Coat.—Flat or slightly waved and never curly. Sufficiently 
dense to resist the weather and not too short, silky in texture 
and glossy and refined in nature. 

Colours.—Various, black and tan; liver and white; black; 
liver, tan and white; lemon and white, roans, etc. 


General Appearance.—A combination cf beauty and utility. 
Weight about 40 Ibs. 
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CH. CIMLA DASH 
Owned by Mrs. H.C. Greene 





[Photo by South Wales News 
CU, FELCOURT PLAPPER 
Owned by Et.-Col. J. Downes-P 


SPANIELS (SPRINGER, WELSH) 


By Lt.-Col. J. DowNes-PowELL, Lindens, Penarth; 
Delegate on the Field Trial Council and Judge; 
Member of The Spaniel Club; Honorary Secre- 
tary and Honorary Treasurer of The Welsh 
Springer Spamel Club; Member of the Cocker 
Spaniel Club, Western Counties and South Wales 
Spaniel Club, The Northern and Midlands Spaniel 
Club; Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THis breed of Spaniel is probably the oldest and the 
truest breed of the Spaniel family. It has been known 
in Wales and the border counties for at least 150-200 
years—and as to-day—pure in origin, and bred chiefly 
for work. It was formerly called the “ Starter,” as 
shooting men used these dogs for “Springing” or 
starting game, and never allowed them to retrieve until 
quite recent years. 

The pioneer in training Welsh Springers for field 
trials, and particularly for retrieving, was the late Mr. 
A. T. Williams, who created quite a sensation a few 
years before the war when his team beat among others, 
the late Mr. W. Arkwright’s famous team of English 
Springers. 

In temperament, Welsh Springers are most docile 
and easily broken if well handled, but owing to their 
keenness can easily be spoiled by ill-treatment. They 
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are rather inclined to be headstrong, and perhaps take 
a little more preliminary breaking than any other breed. 
Welsh Springers are particularly brainy dogs and 
there is no better and gamer gun dog when properly 
handled, and au contraire, no wilder dog living :f ill- 
treated. Welsh Springers are of the hardiest constitu- 
tion, and have pluck and push unequalled; no day 
is too long—no country too rough or too hard. As 
companions and pets they are delightful and as house- 
dogs and guards cannot be excelled. The best known 
strains have been the Green Meadow (continuously 
bred there for over 100 years), Llanharran, Llangibby, 
Vale of Neath, Long Mynd, and North Glamorgan. 
In addition, they have been known, and are still known 
throughout Herefordshire, Shropshire, North Wales, 
Devon, Somerset, and Cornwall, and of late years they 
are being bred in Lancashire, and throughout the Mid- 
lands and South of England. The breed was fostered 
up to 1914 by the Welsh Spaniel Club, which then 
ceased to function, and since 1923 the present Welsh 
Springer Spaniel Club has been formed, and supports 
the breed at Shows by guaranteeing classes, and offer- 
ing special prizes to its members, and running their 
successful Field Trials each year, by which means the 
breed is being brought well to the front. Among the 
successful show exhibitors of the past were Mrs. 
Greene, the late Mr. A. T. Williams, the late Mr. W. 
David and Mr. J. Jones, and among present exhibitors 
Mrs. L. Morgan, Messrs. F. Morris, J. Jones, R. Lewis 
and the writer, while at field trials the most successful 
have been Col. David Davies, M.P., Mrs. Horsfield, 
Messrs. W. Rickards, E. F. Fieldhouse and the writer. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Welsh Springer Spaniel Club) 


Head.—Skull—Proportionate, of moderate length, slightly 
domed, clearly defined stop, well chiselled below the eyes. 
Muzzle—Medium length, straight, fairly square; the nostrils 
well developed and flesh coloured or dark. Jaw-—-Strong, 
neither under nor over-shot. Eyes—Hazel or dark, medium 
size, not prominent, nor sunken, nor showing haw. Ears—Set 
moderately low and hanging close to the cheeks, comparatively 
small and gradually narrowing towards the tip, covered with 
nice Setter-like feathering. A short chubby head is objection- 
able. 


Neck and Shoulders.—The former long and muscular, clean 
in throat, neatly set into long and sloping shoulders. 


Fore-legs.—Medium length, straight, well boned, moderately 
feathered. 


Body.—Not long; strong and muscular with deep brisket, 
well sprung ribs; length of body should be proportionate to 
length of leg, and very well balanced; with muscular loin 
slightly arched and well coupled up. 


Quarters.—Strong and muscular, wide and fully developed 
with deep second thighs. 


Hind-legs.—Hocks well let down; stifles moderately bent 
(neither twisted in nor out), moderately feathered. 


Feet.—Round with thick pads. 


Stern.—Well set on and low, never carried above the level 
of the back; lightly feathered and with lively action. 
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Coat.—Straight or flat and thick, of a nice silky texture, 
never wiry nor wavy. A curly coat is most objectionable. 


Colour.—Dark rich red and white. 


General Appearance——A symmetrical, compact, strong, 
merry, very active dog; not stilty, obviously built for endurance 
and activity, and from 33 to 40 lbs. in weight. 


SPANIELS (SUSSEN) 
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HARVIESTOUN DIRK 
Owned by J. Ernest Kerr, Esq. 


Associate of The Kennel Club 
Member of The Spaniel Club 
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Owned by John Clarke, Fsq. 


SPANIELS (SUSSEX) 


By Joun Crarxe, Esq., Broadhurst Manor, Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex; Associate of The Kennel Club and 
Delegate on the Field Trial Council, Member of 
The Spantel Club, Honorary Secretary of The 
Sussex Spaniel Association, Winner of Challenge 
Certificates. 


Tuts branch of the Spaniel family is one of the oldest 
breeds of Spaniels, yet appears to have been little heard 
of outside their own particular district, before Stone- 
henge records them. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. Campbell Newington, 
of Ticehurst, who gives the information that Mr. 
Augustus Fuller, of Rosehill (situated in the Parish 
of Brightling—six miles from Battle and ten from 
Hastings), at the time of his death in 1847 left in his 
kennel nine Spaniels. Thomas Relf, his keeper, had 
the pick of these as a legacy, and the names of the two 
he chose were “ George” and “ Romp,” illustrated in 
Stonehenge. Mr. Newington was unable to ascertain 
the particulars of the sale of the remainder but they 
were for a time kept by the shooting tenant. 

Since that period but few people were interested in 
the breed, but now there are distinct signs of a gaining 
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popularity, which the Sussex Spaniel Association has 
endeavoured to foster. 

Unfortunately, as in many other cases, there has 
been a divergence of opinion in the past between the 
show element and those to whom the Spaniel was pre- 
eminently a sporting dog, and show specimens were 
once bred so short in the leg, and so heavy, as to be 
almost useless for sporting purposes. This is the chief 
cause why the dog was so little known in the field. 

The working qualities of the Sussex are excellent 
as they will face the most punishing cover, are tireless, 
intelligent, have excellent noses, and revel in water. 
They have a habit of giving tongue when on the scent 
of game, and at one time they were highly prized for 
this when working in thick cover. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Sussex Spaniel Association) 


Head.—The skull should be moderately long and also wide, 
with an indentation in the middle, and a decided stop; brows 
fairly heavy, occiput full but not pointed, the whole giving an 
appearance of heaviness without dullness. 


Eyes.—Deep amber to hazel in colour, fairly large, soft and 
languishing, not showing the haw overmuch. 


Nose.—The muzzle should be fairly long and square, and 
the lips somewhat pendulous. The nostrils well developed and 
liver colour. 


Ears.—Thick, fairly large and lobe-shaped, set moderately 
low, but not relatively so low as in the Field Spaniel; carried 
close to the head and furnished with soft, wavy hair. 


Neck.—Long, strong and slightly arched, but not carrying 
the head much above the level of the back. There should not 
be much throatiness, but well-marked frill in the coat. 


Shoulders and Chest.—Former sloping and free, latter deep 
and well developed, but not too round and wide. 


Back and Back Ribs——The back and loin are long, and 
should be very muscular both in width and depth. For this 
development the back ribs must be deep. The whole body is 
characterised as low, long, level and strong. 


Legs and Feet.—The arms and thighs must be bony, as well 
as muscular; knees and hocks large and strong, pasterns very 
short and bony, feet large and round. The legs rather short 
and strong with great bone, moderately well feathered. The 
hind-legs should not be apparently shorter than the fore-legs, 
or be too much bent at the hocks, so as to give a settery 
appearance, which is so objectionable. The hind-legs should 
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be well feathered above the hocks, but should not have much 
hair below this point. 


Tail—Should be docked from five to seven inches, set low 
and not carried above the level of the back; thickly clothed 
with moderately long feather. 


Coat.—Body coat abundant, flat, with no tendency to curl; 
moderately well-feathered on legs and stern. 


Colour.—Rich golden liver; this is a certain sign of the purity 
of the breed; dark liver or puce denotes unmistakably a recent 
cross with the black, or other variety, of Field Spaniel. 


General Appearance,—Rather massive and muscular, but with 
free movements and nice tail action. Weight from 40 to 50 
Ibs. Height, 15 to 16 inches. 


TERRIERS 


ATREDALE TIERRTIERS 





CH. CRAGSMAN DUPLICATE 
Owned by ET. Tree, Esq. 
Judge and Winner of Challenge Certificates 





CH, OLDEBURY GEM 
Owned by Miss Rk. M. Hollins 
Winner of Challenge Certificates 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 


By A. H. Moors, Esq., 31 Cheshire Road, Smethwick, 
Near Birmingham; Honorary Secretary of The 
Midland Counties Airedale Terrier Club and 
Judge. 


Tue Airedale Terrier has been known officially by that 
name since 1880. Before that date he was known as 
the Waterside Terrier and Bingley Terrier. 

In common with many other breeds of dogs the 
direct origin of the Airedale Terrier is rather obscure, 
being enveloped in some uncertainty, but a consensus 
of opinion points to it being a product of the Valley of 
Ayre in Yorkshire of about seventy years ago. 

With regard to the building up of the breed, although 
there is no authentic information regarding the blend 
used, it is almost agreed that the Otterhound and the 
Black and Tan Old English Terrier were chiefly 
responsible. It is possible, however, that other breeds 
were introduced, and some fanciers maintain that the 
Welsh Harrier, Welsh Terrier and the old fighting 
breed, the Bull Terrier, were associated in the evolution 
of the Airedale Terrier as he is known to-day. 

One can readily understand how in olden days there 
was a want, especially in that part of the country, for 
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a keen, active dog possessing plenty of vitality, strength, 
pluck, pace and endurance, intelligence and powers of 
smell. Such assets are invaluable for otter and other 
hunting, retrieving, and probably for poaching and 
fighting as well. 

It is quite likely and feasible that such a combination 
of the breeds mentioned, would provide the identical 
dog for the particular work involved. 

Whilst it would be expected to retain the natural 
sagacity, the hunting abilities, and powers of smell of 
the Otterhound, it would also promise to improve the 
speed, alertness, looks, character and outline. 

The Airedale Terrier of to-day is the King of 
Terriers, being far above his brother terriers in size 
and yet having such quality in build, character and 
outlook as to make him admired by all who come in 
contact with him, 

He is the best of companions and guardians— 
absolutely free from vice, wonderfully docile with 
friends and children but withal has plenty of spirit 
and pluck and can always render a good account of 
himself if necessary. He is hard as nails, just as ready 
for a day’s hard work on land or in the water as he is 
to have a day’s sport or fun. 

He can readily and easily be trained and used for 
Red-Cross work and message-carrying—also for bear 
and lion or smaller game hunting, retrieving and all 
general sport on land and in water. Having a good 
nose he can be used with some success in tracking. 
He owns a dense wire coat, enabling him to withstand 
wet and carry on in inclement weather and under harsh 


conditions for long stretches. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Midland Counties’ Airedale Terrier Club) 


Skull.—Should be long and flat, not too broad between the 
ears and narrowing slightly to the eyes. It should be well 
balanced, with only little apparent difference in length between 
skull and fore-face. The skull to be free from wrinkles, with 
stop hardly visible, and cheeks level and free from fullness. 
Fore-face must be well filled up before the eyes, and there 
should not be dishiness or falling away quickly below eyes, but 
on the other hand a little delicate chiselling should keep appear- 
ance from wedginess and plainness. Upper and lower jaws 
should be deep, powerful, strong and muscular, teeth strong 
and level, being capable of closing together like a vice. Strength 
of fore-face is a great desideratum of the Airedale, but there 
must be no excess development of the jaws to give a rounded 
or bulging appearance to the cheeks, as “ cheekiness” is not 
desired. Lips to be tight. The nose should be black. 


Eyes.—Should be dark in colour, small, not prominent, full 
of terrier expression, keenness and intelligence. 


Ears.—Should be V shaped with a side carriage, small, but 
not out of proportion to the size of dog. The top line of the 
folded ear should be above the level of the skull. A pendulous 
ear, hanging dead by the side of the head like a hound’s, is 
uncharacteristic of the terrier. 


Neck.—Should be clean, muscular, of moderate length and 
thickness, gradually widening towards the shoulders, and free 
from throatiness. 


Shoulders and Chest.—Shoulders should be long, well laid 
back, and sloping well and obliquely into the back, shoulder 
blades flat. Chest to be deep but not broad. 
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Body.—Back should be short, strong, straight and level, with 
no appearance of slackness. Loins muscular. Ribs well sprung. 
In a well ribbed-up or short-coupled dog there is a little space 
between ribs and hips. When there is too much space between 
ribs and hips the dog is long in couplings, and will show some 
slackness here. 


Hind-quorters.—Should be long and muscular with no droop. 
Thighs long and powerful with muscular second thigh, stifles 
well bent, not turned either in or out, hocks well let down, 
parallel with each other when viewed from behind. 


Tatl—Should be set on high and carried gaily, but not curled 
over the back. It should be of good strength and substance, 


and of fair length. 


Legs.—Fore-legs should be perfectly straight, with plenty of 
bone. Elbows should be perpendicular to the body, working 
free of the sides. 


Feet.—Should be small, round and compact, with a good 
depth of pad, well cushioned, and the toes moderately arched, 
not turned either in or out. 


Coat.—Should be hard, dense and wiry, and not too long as 
to appear ragged. It should also lie straight and close, covering 
the dog well all over the body and legs—at the base of the 
hard wiry stiff hairs should be a shorter growth of softer hair, 
termed the under-coat. Some of the hardest coats are crinkling 
or just slightly waved, but a curly coat is objectionable. 


Colour.—The head and ears with the exception of dark mark- 
ings on each side of the skull should be a rich tan, the ears 
being of a darker shade than the rest. The legs up to the thighs 
and elbows being also tan. The body to be black or dark grizzle, 
black to be preferred. 

Size.—Forty-five pounds is considered the weight of a dog, 


bitches slightly less—dogs weighing a pound or two over this 
weight to have preference to those weighing under forty-five 
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pounds, providing other points are equal. Height about twenty- 
three inches to twenty-four inches for dogs, taken from top of 
shoulder, and bitches about twenty-two inches to twenty-three 
inches. 


Symmetry and General Appearance.—The proper proportions 
of the several parts of the dog to each other; the conformity 
of points in relation to other points; having its points in correct 
proportion; making up the whole in harmony and in a sym- 
metrical manner. 


Character and Temperamenit.—Keenness of expression, quick 
of movement, on the tip-toe of expectation at a movement. 
Character is denoted and shown by the expression of the eyes, 
and by the carriage of ears and tail. 


Movement.—Legs should be carried straight forward when 
travelling, the fore-legs being perpendicular and parallel with 
the sides. The principal propulsive power is furnished by the 
hind-legs, perfection of action being found in the terrier pos- 
sessing long thighs, and muscular second thighs well bent at 
the stifles, which admit of a strong forward thrust or snatch 
of the hocks. When approaching the fore-legs should form a 
continuation of the straight line of the front, the feet being 
the same distance apart as the elbows; when stationary it is 
often difficult to determine whether a dog is slightly out at 
shoulder, but directly he moves, the defect, if it exists, becomes 
most apparent, the fore-feet having a tendency to cross. When 
on the contrary the dog is tied at the shoulder, the tendency of 
the feet 1s to move wider apart. When the hocks are turned 
in—cow-hock—the stifles and feet are turned outward, resulting 
in a serious loss of propulsive power. When the hocks are 
turned outward, the tendency of the hind-feet is to cross. 


Disqualifying Points.— Doping and colouring. 


BEDLINGTON TERRIERS 





CH, SHOTHANGER RECTOR 
Owned by T. Neville Keith, Esq. 





CH, MIDMOOR AVIS 


Owned by Mrs. F. Savage 


Member of the Bedlington Terrier Association and the British Bedlington Terricr 
Club 


Winner of Challenge Certificates 


BEDLINGTON TERRIERS 


By T. NeviL_e Keitu, Esq., Cornwalls, Felden Lane, 
Boxmoor, Herts.; Honorary Secretary of The 
Bedlington Terrier Association, and Judge; Vice- 
President of The British Bedlington Terrier Club, 
and Member of The National Bedlington Terrier 
Club; Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THERE are numerous suggestions as to the origin of 
the Bedlington Terrier, but exactly how he came to be 
the symmetrical shape he is it is difficult to say. The 
Dandie Dinmont, Otterhound and the Poodle have all 
been associated in some way, but there is little doubt 
that the Bedlington and the Dandie Dinmont were both 
gradually evolved from the rough-haired terrier of the 
Border district. 

The earliest authentic record of the breed is “ Old 
Flint”? who was whelped in 1782. Mr. Wm. Clark 
owned a well-known dog named “Scamp” in 1792, 
he being descended from “ Old Flint ” as will be shewn 
from the following pedigree which covers a period 
from 1792—1873 :— 


PEDIGREE OF BEDLINGTON TERRIERS 
FROM 1792—1873. 


William Clark’s “Scamp ”—Father of the celebrated prize 
terriers ““ Tearem and “ Tyne,” “Scamp” by Joice’s ‘‘ Piper ” 
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out of Clark’s “ Daisy,” “ Piper” by Robert Hoy’s “ Rock,” 
“Daisy ” by John Curley’s “ Scamp,” “ Piper” and ‘‘ Daisy "’ 
both out of Clark’s ‘‘ Meg,” “ Meg” by Clark’s “ Billy” and 
out of Clark’s ‘“ Wasp,” “ Billy” by Will Cowney’s “ Billy ”’ 
and out of ‘““ Wasp” also. Cowney’s “ Billy” by James Maugh- 
an’s “ Bussel” and out of a bitch of William Weatherburn’s. 
“Wasp” by Baglee’s “ Viper” and out of his bitch “ Daisy,” 
“ Daisy ” by the Moor House dog “ Viper,” “ Viper ” was out 
of Thompson’s “ Nimble” and got by Thompson’s “ Old Tip,” 
“ Nimble ” was got by “Tip” and out of Baglee’s “ Nimble.” 
“ Nimble” was got by Joseph Aynsley’s ‘‘ Young Piper” and 
out of James Anderson’s “ Meg,” “ Meg” was out of “ Jean” 
sister to “ Young Piper” and got by Robert Bells’ “ Tug of 
Wingate.” “Tug” was got by Robert Dixon’s “ Dusty of 
Longhorsley ” and out of John Thompson’s “ Music” of the 
same place. ‘“ Young Piper” by James Anderson’s “ Old 
Piper”? and out of Mr. Coates’ “ Phoebe,” “Old Piper” by 
Robert Cowan’s “ Peachem of Nocklaw ” and out of C. Dixon’s 
“Phoebe,” “ Peachem” by Cowan’s “ Burdett” and out of 
David Moffat’s bitch. Dixon’s “ Phoebe” by Sherwood’s 

“ Matchem ” and out of John Dodd’s “ Phebe” both of Long- 
horsley,” “ Matchem”’ by Edward Donkin’s ‘‘ Pincher” and 
out of Mr. Wardle’s bitch of Framlington. Dodd’s “ Phcebe’”’ 
by Duncan’s “Old Peacham” and out of Andrew Evans’ 
“Vixen of Thropton,”’ “Vixen” by the Miller’s “Dog of 
Felton” and out of Carr’s bitch of Felton Hall, Coate’s 
“Phoebe” by the “Rennington” dog and out of Andrew Riddle’s 
.: Wasp of Framlington,” “Wasp” out of William Wardle’s 
bitch, and got by William Turnbull’s “ Pincher of Holy Stone,” 
“Pincher ” by Donkin’s “ Old Peachem ” and out of Turnbull’s 
“Venom,” “Venom” out of Turnbull’s “Fan” by Miles 
“Matchem of Netherwitten,”’ “ Matchem” by Squire Trevel- 
yan’s “ Old Flint.” It will be ninety years since “ Flint’ was 
pupped. Andrew Riddle’s “Wasp” and the “ Rennington ” 
dog were brother and sister. 
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Amongst “ Scamp’s” descendants will be seen the 
celebrated liver dog, “ Piper,” and here it is interesting 
to note that “ Piper ” turned the scale at about 15 Ibs. 
The tendency has been for some years to breed a bigger 
dog—general formation being neglected for length of 
head, but it is satisfactory to note that within the last 
two years the tide has turned and breeders are devoting 
themselves to producing a dog of the size defined by 
the breed Clubs and Association, and are paying more 
attention to general conformation. The name “ Bed- 
lington ” was given to the breed in 1825 by a mason— 
John Aynsley—and this gentleman judged the breed 
at the first Bedlington show. Before that time they 
were known as the Rothbury or Northern Counties 
Fox Terrier. They were first classified as “ Bedling- 
tons” at Darlington in 1866, and recognised by the 
Kennel Club in 1873. 

As a dog for general purposes the Bedlington 1s 
hard to beat. The gamest and speediest of all our 
terriers, he is blessed with great intelligence and 
affection, and has no equal as a rough sporting dog 
and companion. He is not, as has been so often stated, 
a born fighter and pugnacious, but has the sterling 
quality that if attacked loses no time in shewing his 
capabilities and by his quickness and indomitable pluck 
invariably proves to be the top dog. 

For ratting we need not look further, and the writer 
has had many a good day hunting stoats or hares with 
a few couple of these terriers, who are possessed with 
a wonderful nose. Several of the present-day winning 
dogs ‘have been entered to badger, and have worked 
very successfully, but it is on ground that they show 
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more ability, being not quite the handy size to go to 
earth, as for instance a “ Jack Russel ” terrier. 

As a companion, and for the house, he has many 
recommendations. His coat is not shed like so many 
other breeds of terrier, and therefore, he may recline 
on the costliest of cushions without damage, and he 
is built sufficiently high off the ground to prevent him 
bringing mud into the home. 

This, coupled with extraordinary intelligence, makes 
him the ideal all-round dog he is, and to have once 
owned a Bedlington is always to own one. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Bedlington Terrier Association) 


Skull.—Narrow, but deep and rounded; covered with profuse 
silky top-knot which should be nearly white. 

Jaw.—Long and tapering. There must be no “ stop,” the 
line from occiput to nose end being straight and unbroken. 
Well filled up beneath the eye. Close fitting lips, no flew. 

Teeth._—Level, or pincer-jawed. The teeth should be large 
and strong. 

Nose.—The nostrils must be large and well-defined. Blues 
and blue-and-tans must have black noses; livers, sandies, etc. 
must have flesh coloured. 


Fyes.—Small, bright and well sunk. The ideal eye has the 
appearance of being triangular. Blues should have a dark, 
not black eye; blue-and-tans have lighter eyes with amber 
lights, and livers and sandies have a light hazel eye. 


Ears.—Moderate sized, filbert-shaped, set on low, and hang- 
ing flat to the cheek. They should be covered with short fine 
hair with a fringe of whitish silky hair at the tip. 


Legs——Muscular and of moderate length. The hind-legs, 
by reason of the roach back and arched loin, have the appear- 
ance of being longer than the fore-legs. The hocks should be 
strong and well let down. The fore-legs should be straight, 
but wider apart at the chest than at the feet. Pasterns long and 
slightly sloping without weakness. Long hare-feet with thick 
and well closed-up pads. 


Body.-—Muscular, yet markedly flexible; flat ribbed and deep 
through the brisket; well ribbed up. The chest should be deep 
and fairly broad. The back should be long, but the decided 
“roach” prevents this from being apparent. The loin should 
be markedly arched. Muscular galloping quarters which are 
also fine and graceful. 
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Neck and Shoulders—Long, tapering neck, deep at the base; 
there should be no tendency to throatiness. The neck should 
spring well up from the shoulders, and the head should be 
carried rather high. Shoulders flat and sloping. 


Coat.—Very distinctive. Thick and linty, standing well out 
from the skin, but not wiry. There should be a distinct 
tendency to curl, particularly on the head and face. 


Tail_—Of moderate length, thick at the root, tapering to a 
point and gracefully curved. Should be set on low, and must 
never be carried over the back. 


Colour.—Blue, blue-and-tan, liver, or sandy. 


Hetght.—Should be sixteen inches for dogs and fifteen inches 
for bitches. 


W erght.—Should be twenty-four pounds for dogs and twenty- 
two pounds for bitches. 


Action.—Very distinctive. Rather mincing, light and springy 
in the slower paces. Must gallop with the whole body, like a 
Greyhound. 


General Appearance.—A graceful, lithe, muscular dog, with 
no sign of either weakness or coarseness. In repose the ex- 
pression 1s mild and gentle, though not shy or nervous. When 
roused, the eyes should sparkle and the dog look, as he is, full 
of temper and courage. Bedlingtons are capable of galloping 
at great speed, and should have the appearance of being able 
to do so. 


BORDER TERRIERS 





CH. DANDY OF TYNEDALE 
Owned by J. Dodd, Esq. 
Winner of Challenge Certificates 





CH, THEMIS 


Owned by Geo. Thompson, Esq. 


BORDER TERRIERS 


By Gro. THomeson, Esq., Lesbury, Northumberland; 
Honorary Secretary of The Border Terrier Club, 
and Judge; Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


As the name conveys, the Border Terrier has its origin 
on either side of the Cheviot Hills which form the 
Border country, and may be regarded as one of the 
very oldest breeds of terriers in Great Britain. 

It is purely a “ working terrier ” and it is known to 
many that for generations Border farmers, shepherds 
and sportsmen carefully preserved a particular strain 
of terrier which could be found in almost every Border 
homestead. 

With the hills at their disposal and miles from habi- 
tation, stock were subjected to the ravages of the big 
and powerful hill foxes, and the Border farmer and 
shepherd required a dead game terrier to hunt and kill 
them, with length of leg sufficient to follow a horse, yet 
small enough to follow a fox to ground. 

hese terriers had naturally to be active, strong and 
tireless, and to have sound weather-resisting coats in 
order to withstand prolonged exposure to drenching 
rains and mists in the hills. He is the most tireless 
hard-worker for his size and full of pluck; there is no 
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wall he cannot get over or wire entanglement he is 
unable to scramble through; should the fox run to 
earth he will bolt him every time, or stay the night in 
the earth until the matter is settled from his point of 
view. 

It may therefore be gathered that in order to meet 
these requirements the Border Terrier, as now known, 
was evolved by a process of judicious selection from 
the native hill terriers. 

Until the Kennel Club recognition was given, the 
Border Terrier was, to the great majority, unknown, 
but was always exhibited and in considerable numbers 
at most of the Agricultural Societies’ shows in the 
Border country. Following recognition by the Kennel 
Club and the formation of The Border Terrier Club 
in 1920, the breed is catered for at most of the impor- 
tant shows. Much has been accomplished in the im- 
provement of the breed, and no departure has been 
made from its natural vocation, or from the real 
Border Terrier characteristics, which are the primary 
objects of the Club, in order to preserve this ancient 
and popular breed of sporting terrier. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Border Terrier Club) 


The Border Terrier is essentially a working terrier and it 
being necessary that it should be able to follow a horse must 
combine activity with gameness. 


W etght—Dogs between 13-15 lbs., bitches between 12-14 lbs. 


Head.—Like that of an otter, moderately broad in the skull 
with a short strong muzzle, level teeth; a black nose is preferred 
but a liver or flesh coloured one is not a disqualification. 


Eye.—Dark with keen expression. 

Ears.—Small V shaped of moderate thickness and drooping 
forward close to the cheek. 

Lotn.—Strong. 


Body.—Deep and narrow and fairly long; ribs carried well 
back, but not over-sprung as a terrier should be capable of 
being spanned by both hands behind the shoulder; fore-legs 
straight and not too heavy in bone; feet small with thick pads; 
stern moderately short and fairly thick at the base then taper- 
ing; set high and carried gaily but not curled over the back; 


hind-quarters racing. 
Coat.—Harsh and dense with close undercoat. 
Skin.—Thick. 


Colour.—Red, wheaten, grizzle and tan or blue and tan. 
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CH. WHITE ROSE GIRL 
Owned by Mrs. A. M. Kennedy Thom 
Winner of Challenge Certificates 
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by A. J. Harrison, Esq., St. Fagan’s Cottage, Manor- 
Way, Beckenham, Honorary Secretary of The 
Bull Terrier Club, and Judge; Winner of Chal- 
lenge Certificates. 


Tuts fine dog no doubt originated by breeding the 
Bulldog with the old White English Terrier, the 
primary object being a fighting dog combining the 
strength, courage and tenacity of the former with the 
activity of the terrier—in these early days dog fighting 
was a popular “sport” and the bulldog terrier estab- 
lished such a reputation that other breeds gradually 
forsook the pit, and left him as the recognised gladi- 
ator. As the popularity of the pit waned he was valued 
for his sporting proclivities and as a protector of 
property. 

He appeared in varied colours—brindle, fawn, pied 
and white: the general preference for the all-white 
dog led to a determined effort to eliminate colour, 
resulting in the handsome all-white terrier of the 
present day. 

The late Fred Hinks of Birmingham probably did 
more than anybody else in this direction. 

The cult of the coloured Bull Terrier, however, was 
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not altogether neglected and gradually a type has been 
evolved which, whilst retaining the peculiarly “ game ” 
characteristics of the Bulldog Terrier, gradually de- 
creased in weight and gained in activity. But although 
this coloured strain has, at the present time, many 
admirers, it is far behind its white brother in general 
popularity. 

The Bull Terrier is emphatically a dog of “ char- 
acter ’—tremendous strength, agility and determina- 
tion are all expressed in the shapely make-up of a good 
specimen, yet the nature is kindly and affectionate to 
a wonderful degree—compared with other game breeds 
he is not quarrelsome, although wonderfully equipped 
to look after himself if occasion demands. 

As a house dog, guardian and pal combined, he is 
“The Ideal”; big enough, but not too big, amenable 
to discipline, quiet and really safe, with a passionate 
love for children. 

The breed is becoming increasingly popular with 
Englishmen who live abroad—for the lonely homes on 
the Empire outposts he is peculiarly fitted, an affec- 
tionate companion, with protective instincts highly 
developed, and the necessary physical power and 
gameness. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Bull Terrier Club) 


The bull terrier is the gladiator of the canine race, and should 
be a strongly built, muscular, active, symmetrical animal, with 
a keen, determined expression. Full of fire, but of sweet dis- 
position, amenable to discipline. 


Head.—Appearance: Oval, almost egg shape. Fairly long, 
but strength must not be sacrificed for length. Of considerable 
depth. Not too wide or coarse, and cheek muscles should not 
be prominent. Profile: Should be almost an arc from the occiput 
to the tip of the nose. The more down-faced the better. No 
stop or indentation. Forehead: Fairly flat and not domed 
between ears. The occiput not prominent. Fore-face: Longer 
than the forehead and filled right up to the eyes, 1.e., egg-like. 
Muzzle: Should show great strength, and, though tapering, 
should not be “ snipey.” Under-jaw: Deep and strong. Lips: 
Tight and clean. Teeth: Sound, strong, clean and perfectly 
regular. An undershot or overhung mouth is objectionable. 
Ears: Small and thin, situated on the top of the skull fairly 
close together. Erect, semi-erect or rose. Eyes: Well sunken. 
As nearly black as possible, with a piercing glint, giving a keen 
expression. Small almond-shaped, or triangular. Nearer the 
ears than nose, set closely together, and obliquely placed. Nose: 
Black, with large well-developed nostrils. Bent downwards at 
the tip. 


Neck.—Moderately long, tapering from shoulders to head. 
Very muscular, arched, and free from all traces of dewlap or 
throatiness. 

Shoulders.—Strong and muscular, but without any heaviness 
or loading. Shoulder-blades wide, flat and sloping, well back. 
No slackness or dip at the withers. 


Chest.—Broad, viewed from the front; deep from withers 
to brisket. 
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Body.—Ribs well sprung, «¢. rounded; back ribs deep. 
Intercostal muscles well developed. The back short, strong and 
muscular. No drop at withers. Only slightly arched at loin. 


Legs.—Should be big-boned, but not coarse. Fore-legs: 
Moderately high, perfectly straight, and the dog must stand 
well on them. The elbows should not turn outwards. Pasterns 
strong and upright. Hind-legs: Straight, viewed from behind. 
Thighs very muscular. Hocks well let down, and the bone to 
the heels short and strong. 


Feet.—Round and compact, and the toes well arched: 
resembling those of a cat, not the hare. 


Tail.—Short, fine, set on low, and carried horizontally ; thick 
where it joins the body, and tapering to a fine point. 


Coat.—Short, flat, rather harsh to the touch, and with a fine 
gloss. The skin should fit the dog tightly. 


Colour.—(For white)—Pure white coat. (For Coloured and 
Staffordshire)—Colour (preferably brindle) to predominate. 


Faults——Light bone. Legginess. Soft expression. Badly 
placed eyes. Light eyes. Domed skull. Butterfly nose. Pro- 
nounced cheekiness. Dished faced. Lippiness, Throatiness. 
Teeth not meeting evenly. Long and slack back. Jong, thick 
and gay tail. Loose shoulders. Loaded shoulders. Crooked 
elbows. Weak pasterns. Cow hocks. Big and splay feet. 
Toes turning either in or out. Soft coat. Long coat. Narrow 
chest. Flat sides. Ewe neck. White markings on head and 
ticked coat. 


Disqualifications.—Deafness. Wall eye. Wholly flesh col- 
oured nose. White Markings behind the set on of head. 
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Owned by The Baroness Burton 


Member of the Committee of the Ladies’ Branch of the Kennel Club and 
of the Ladies’ Kennel Association, Judge and Winner of Challenge 
Certificates 
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By Mrs. C. H. Dixon, Gunthorpe Kennels, Oakham; 
Member of the Ladies’ Branch of The Kennel 
Club and Judge; Honorary Secretary of The 
Southern Cairn Terrier Club; Winner of Chal- 
lenge Certificates. 


Ir is generally agreed that Cairn Terriers originated 
from the Island of Skye and were the terriers of one 
McLeod, being used for hunting otters, foxes, badgers 
and other vermin. They were originally called “ Short- 
haired Skyes” and later got the name of “ Cairns” 
from the nature of their work, which was to enter the 
cairns in their native land and dislodge whatever 
vermin happened to be there. 

“A small kind of hound, rough-haired, used to force 
fox and badger out of their holes ” is recorded in some 
accounts about 1774; these we may assume to refer 
to the hardy little terriers who were the ancestors of 
our modern Cairn. 

Mrs. Alistair Campbell was the pioneer of the show 
Cairn and by her persistent efforts the breed was recog- 
nised by the Kennel Club about 1909; since then they 
have come to be one of the most sought after terriers, 
owing to their sporting instincts and character, which 
is one of their most dominating features. 

They are short-legged, compact, well balanced little 
dogs (weight 12-14 lbs.) with prick ears; head fox- 
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shaped, well covered with hair, a fair width of skull, 
tapering muzzle (not snipy) and a varminty expression; 
tails must be medium length and carried gaily but 
not curled; eyes of medium size, dark and keen 
with long eye-lashes; front legs straight, with slightly 
turned-out feet to enable them when digging to throw 
the earth sideways and not immediately behind them, 
as this would block their way out; coat profuse and 
hard, with soft under-coat; any colour—creams, greys, 
reds and brindles—(the writer much prefers the grey or 
red brindles; they look hardier and more workmanlike) 
—dark ears and muzzle also add to their attraction. 

From the original Cairns the breeds of White West 
Highlands, Scotties and long-haired Skyes have been 
established. 

With regard to breeding the only way 1s to have 
type firmly fixed in one’s mind and stick to it. There 
have been several very dominant sires of late years— 
Harviestoun Raider, Ross-shire Glenara, Doughal Out 
of the West, Ch. Ghillie of Hyver, to say nothing of 
old Ch. Gesto, who appears in nearly all the best pedi- 
grees of the day. But whatever line we elect to breed 
from, we all have a common object in view, 1.e., to try 
and keep these terriers up to the best traditions of the 
breed, which can only be done by avoiding toys and lap- 
dogs and sticking to the working, sportsmanlike terrier. 

They are most adaptable and suit themselves to their 
surroundings either in town or country, but their chief 
joy in life is hunting—they attach themselves to their 
own particular owner, and although usually quite 
friendly with all and sundry, their motto is “ Whither 
thou goest, I will go.” 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Southern Cairn Terrier Club) 


General Appearance.—Small, active, game; very rough in 
appearance; strong, though compactly built. Should stand 
well forward on fore paws. Strong quarters, deep in ribs; 
very free in movement; coat hard enough to resist rain; head 
small, but in proportion to body. A general foxy appearance 
is the chief characteristic of this Working Terrier. 


Skull.—Broad in proportion; strong, but not too long or 
heavy jaw. A decided indentation between eyes; hair should 
be full and hard on forehead. 


Muzzle——Powerful, but not heavy; very strong jaw, with 
large teeth, neither under nor over-shot. 


Eyes.—Set wide apart, medium, hazel or dark hazel, rather 
sunk, with shaggy eyebrows. 


Ears.—Small, pointed, well carried, and erect, but not too 
closely set. 


Tail.—Short, well furnished with hair, but not feathery; 
carried gaily, but must not curl over back. 


Body.—Compact, straight back, well sprung, deep ribs, strong 
sinews, hind-quarters very strong, back medium in length and 
well coupled. 


Shoulders, Legs and Feet.—Sloping shoulders and medium 
length of leg; good, but not too large bone; fore-legs should 
not be out at elbow, but fore-feet may be slightly turned out; 
fore-feet larger than hind; legs must be covered with hard 
hair; pads should be thick and strong. Thin, ferrety feet 
objectionable. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Southern Cairn Terrier Club) 


General Appearance.—Small, active, game; very rough in 
appearance; strong, though compactly built. Should stand 
well forward on fore paws. Strong quarters, deep in ribs; 
very free in movement; coat hard enough to resist rain; head 
small, but in proportion to body. A general foxy appearance 
is the chief characteristic of this Working Terrier. 


Skull_—Broad in proportion; strong, but not too long or 
heavy jaw. A decided indentation between eyes; hair should 
be full and hard on forehead. 


Muzzle—Powerful, but not heavy; very strong jaw, with 
large teeth, neither under nor over-shot. 


Evyes.—Set wide apart, medium, hazel or dark hazel, rather 
sunk, with shaggy eyebrows. 


Ears.—Small, pointed, well carried, and erect, but not too 
closely set. 


Yail—Short, well furnished with hair, but not feathery; 
carried gaily, but must not curl over back. 


Body.—Compact, straight back, well sprung, deep ribs, strong 
sinews, hind-quarters very strong, back medium in length and 
well coupled. 


Shoulders, Legs and Feet.—Sloping shoulders and medium 
length of leg; good, but not too large bone; fore-legs should 
not be out at elbow, but fore-feet may be slightly turned out; 
fore-feet larger than hind; legs must be covered with hard 
hair; pads should be thick and strong. Thin, ferrety feet 
objectionable. 
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Coat.—Very important ; must be double-coated with profuse, 
hard, but not coarse, outer coat, with good undercoat resem- 
bling fur, short and close; open coat objectionable. Head well 
furnished ; colour—red, sandy, grey, brindled or nearly black. 
Dark points, such as ears, muzzle, very typical. 


In order to keep this breed to best old working type, any 
cross with a modern Scotch Terrier will be considered objection- 


able. 


Faults —Muzzle—Undershot, snipy, or over-shot. Eyes— 
Too prominent or too light. Ears—Too large or round at 
points. They must not be too heavily coated with hair. Coat— 
Silkiness, curliness, or an open coat objectionable; a slight wave 
permissible. 
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DANDIE DINMONT TERRIERS 


By Mrs. T. M. Stimpson Suaw, Days, Pilgrims Hatch, 
Brentwood, Essex; Member of the Ladies’ Branch 
of The Kennel Club, and Judge; Vice-President 
of The Dandie Dinmont Terrier Club; Winner of 
Challenge Certificates. 


THE origin of the Dandie Dinmont Terrier is some- 
what obscure and though his antiquity is never con- 
tested it is not possible to say how he is descended. A 
terrier of such strongly marked characteristics is not 
the result of crossing two or more terrier breeds, and 
the writer is certain he is of pure, unalloyed blood as 
his distinctive personality alone is so very convincing. 
Doubtless his admirable qualities in bygone days in- 
duced enterprising breeders to cross him with other 
breeds, with the result that we have now some recog- 
nised terriers who owe many of their good points to 
the Dandie cross. The original habitat of the Dandie 
is the Borderland between Scotland and England. 
His appearance to-day is exactly as it was more 
than two centuries ago. Mr. Charles Cook in his in- 
valuable book on the Dandie Dinmont Terrier gives 
accounts of famous Dandies bred, owned and worked 
by one Willie Allan, known as Piper Allan, head of 
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the Allan family of Holystone. This worthy was born 
in 1704. Again in this book we find two illustrations 
—one the head of a pepper dog by Gainsborough, 
painted 1770; and the other of a Dandie bitch whelped 
1836. Reference to the Dandie is also found in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Guy Mannering,” published in 1814. 

The Dandie is a working terrier from instinct and 
needs no special training. Naturally he is game and 
will tackle anything. Take him out of his natural 
surroundings and dump him in a show ring, he may 
then exhibit some shyness, but this passes off, and 
though he hates being trotted out for show he does 
his best to please his owner, with tolerant contempt 
for the poor mortal struggling and striving to gain a 
prize in the ring. 

The Dandie has great staying powers and will tackle 
anything “with fur on it,” the bigger the better he 
seemingly thinks, but has seldom been known to fight 
a smaller dog. He is not easily roused but when he 
does fight he knows how to go about it. His devotion 
to his owner is remarkably strong and he is almost 
human in his understanding and sympathies. 

The Dandie of to-day is often kept in uncongenial 
conditions and his natural sporting proclivities get no 
chance. To see Dandies whose whole lives are passed 
at the end of a lead and exhibited at shows makes one 
think of a “life sentence.” Be that as it may he is 
a game wee dog who makes the best of life as it falls 
to his lot with his generous heart and keen under- 
standings, 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Dandie Dinmont Terrier Club) 


Head.—Strongly made and large, not out of proportion to the 
dog’s size, the muscles showing extraordinary development, 
more especially the maxillary. Skull broad between the ears, 
getting gradually less towards the eyes, and measuring about the 
same from the inner corner of the eye to back of skull as it does 
from ear to ear. The forehead well domed. The head is 
covered with very soft, silky hair, which should not be confined 
to a mere topnot, and the lighter in colour and silkier it is the 
better. The cheeks, starting fron: the ears proportionately with 
the skull, have a gradual taper towards the muzzle, which is 
deep and strongly made, and measures about three inches in 
length, or in proportion to skull as three is to five. The muzzle 
is covered with hair of a little darker shade than the top-knot, 
and of the same texture as the feather of the forelegs. The 
top of the muzzle is generally bare for about an inch from the 
back part of the nose, the bareness coming to a point towards 
the eye, and being about one inch broad at the nose. The nose 
and inside of mouth black or dark coloured. The teeth very 
strong, especially the canine, which are of extraordinary size 
for such a small dog. The canines fit well into each other, so 
as to give the greatest available holding and punishing power, 
and the teeth are level in front, the upper ones very slightly 
overlapping the under ones. (Many of the finest specimens have 
a “swine mouth,” which is very objectionable, but it is not so 
great an objection as the protrusion of the under jaw.) 


Eyes.—Set wide apart, large, full, round, bright, expressive 
of great determination, intelligence and dignity; set low and 
prominent in front of the head; colour, a rich dark hazel. 


Ears.—Pendulous, set well back, wide apart, and low on the 
skull, hanging close to the cheek, with a very slight projection 
at the base, broad at the junction of the head and tapering 
almost to a point, the fore part of the ear tapering very little— 
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the tapering being mostly on the back part, the fore part of the 
ear coming almost straight down from its junction with the 
head to the tip. They should harmonise in colour with the body 
colour. In the case of a pepper dog they are covered with a 
soft, straight, brownish hair (in some cases almost black). In 
the case of a mustard dog the hair should be mustard in colour, 
a shade darker than the body, but not black. All should have 
a thin feather of light hair starting about two inches from the 
tip, and of nearly the same colour and texture as the top-knot, 
which gives the ear the appearance of a distinct point. The 
animal is often one or two years old before the feather is shown. 
The cartilage and skin of the ear should not be thick, but rather 
thin. Length of ear from three to four inches. 


Neck.—Very muscular, well developed, and strong, showing 
great power of resistance, being well set into the shoulders. 


Body.—Long, strong and flexible; ribs well sprung and round, 
chest well developed and let well down between the fore-legs; 
the back rather low at the shoulder, having a slight downward 
curve and a corresponding arch over the loins, with a very 
slight gradual drop from top of loins to root of tail; both sides 
of backbone well supplied with muscle. 


Tatl.—Rather short, say from eight to ten inches, and covered 
on the upper side with wiry hair of darker colour than that of 
the body, the hair on the under side being lighter in colour and 
not so wiry, with nice feather about two inches long, getting 
shorter as it nears the tip; rather thick at the root, getting 
thicker for about four inches, then tapering off to a point. It 
should not be twisted or curled in any way, but should come up 
with a curve like a scimitar, the tip, when excited, being in a 
perpendicular line with the root of the tail. It should neither 
be set on too high nor too low. When not excited it is carried 
gaily, and a little above the level of the body. 


Legs.—The fore-legs short, with immense muscular develop- 
ment and bone, set wide apart, the chest coming well down 
between them. The feet well formed, and not flat, with very 
strong brown or dark-coloured claws. Bandy legs and flat feet 
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are objectionable. The hair on the fore-legs and feet of a 
pepper dog should be tan, varying according to the body colour 
from a rich tan to a pale fawn; of a mustard dog they are of a 
darker shade than its head, which is a creamy white. In both 
colours there is a nice feather, about two inches long, rather 
lighter in colour than the hair on the fore part of the leg. The 
hind-legs are a little longer than the fore ones, and are set rather 
wide apart, but not spread out in an unnatural manner, while 
the feet are much smaller; the thighs are well developed, and 
the hair of the same colour and texture as the fore ones, but 
having no feather or dew claws—the whole claws should be 
dark; but the claws of all vary in shade according to the colour 
of the dog’s body. 


Coat.—This is a very important point; the hair should be 
about two inches long—that from skull to root of tail, a mixture 
of hardish and soft hair, which gives a sort of crisp feel to the 
hand. The hard should not be wiry; the coat is what is termed 
pily or pencilled. The hair on the under part of the body is 
lighter in colour and softer than on the top. The skin on the 
belly accords with the colour of dog. 


Colour.—The colour is pepper or mustard. The pepper 
ranges from a dark bluish black to a light silvery grey, the 
intermediate shades being preferred, the body colour coming 
well down the shoulder and hips, gradually merging into the 
leg colour. The mustards vary from a reddish brown to a pale 
fawn, the head being a creamy white, the legs and feet of a 
shade darker than the head. The claws are dark as in other 
colours. (Nearly all Dandie Dinmont Terriers have some white 
on the chest, and some have also white claws.) 


Stge.—The height should be from eight to eleven inches at 
the top of shoulder. Length from top of shoulder to root of 
tail should not be more than twice the dog’s height, but prefer- 
ably one or two inches less. 


Weight—From fourteen pounds to twenty-four pounds; the 
best weight as near eighteen pounds as possible. These weights 
are for dogs in good working condition. 


FON TERRIERS (SMOOTH) 





CH. NETSWHELI. RIOTER 


Owned ty Neville Dawson, Esq. 





SWEET SOUNTD 


Owned by Neville Dawson, Esq. 


FOX TERRIERS (SMOOTH) 


By NEviL_e Dawson, Esq., Frettons, Danbury, Essex; 
Member of the General Committee of The Kennel 
Club, and Judge; Honorary Secretary of The Fox 
Terrier Club; Winner of Challenge Certtficates. 


Booxs from the fourteenth century downwards have 
been written on hounds and dogs, and in everyone 
terriers are mentioned, but from none can one defin- 
itely ascertain their origin. 

There is little doubt, however, that terriers were 
existent in these Isles in the days of the early Britons. 
The uses to which they were put were no doubt many, 
and writing somewhere about 1686 Blome gives the 
following description :—“ The terrier is a very small 
dog, used for hunting the fox and the badger, his 
business being to go into the earths and bay them— 
that is, to keep them in an angle (a fox earth having 
divers) whilst they are dug out, for by their baying 
or barking is known whereabouts the fox is.” 

That there have always been rough and smooth- 
haired terriers is recorded by most of the old writers; 
Richard Surflet, writing in the sixteenth century, 
says—* The hunting of the fox and brocke to bee per- 
formed with earth dogs which are of two sorts; the 
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one has crooked legs and commonly short-haired; the 
other hath straight legs and a shagd hair like Water 
Spaniels.” In the twentieth century there is no 
straighter fronted dog than the Smooth Fox Terrier. 

The colour most prevalent in earlier days seems to 
have been black and tan, but there 1s a painting by F. 
Sartorius (1796) of a Fox Terrier named “ Viper” 
who has black, white and tan markings. 

The first show to give a separate class for white 
and other smooth-haired English terriers other than 
black and tan was that held in Birmingham in 1862 
at the Old Wharf in Broad Street, and from that day 
onwards the popularity of the Fox Terrier increased 
by leaps and bounds, and what wonder, for he is the 
very best of companions, and a real good sportsman. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Fox Terrier Club) 


Head.—The skull should be flat and moderately narrow, and 
gradually decreasing in width to the eyes. Not much “ stop” 
should be apparent, but there should be more dip in the profile 
between the forehead and the top jaw than is seen in the case 
of the greyhound. The cheeks must not be full. The ears 
should be V-shaped and small, of moderate thickness, and drop- 
ping forward close to the cheek, not hanging by the side of the 
head like a Foxhound’s. The jaw, upper and under, should be 
strong and muscular, should be of fair punishing strength, but 
not so in any way to resemble the Greyhound or modern English 
Terrier. There should not be much falling away below the eyes. 
This part of the head should, however, be moderately chiselled 
out, so as not to go down in a straight line like a wedge. The 
nose, towards which the muzzle must gradually taper, should be 
black. The eyes should be dark in colour, small, and rather 
deep set, full of fire, life and intelligence; as nearly as possible 
circular in shape. The teeth should be nearly as possible level, 
t.e., the upper teeth on the outside of the lower teeth. 


Neck.—Should be clean and muscular, without throatiness, 
of fair length, and gradually widening to the shoulders. 


Shoulders.—Should be long and sloping, well laid back, fine 
at the points, and clearly cut at the withers. 


Chest.—Deep and not broad. 


Back.—Should be short, straight and strong, with no appear- 
ance of slackness. 


Loin.—Should be powerful and very slightly arched. The 
fore ribs should be moderately arched, the back ribs deep; and 
the dog should be well ribbed up. 
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Hind-quarters——Should be strong and muscular, quite free 
from droop or crouch; the thighs long and powerful; hocks 
near the ground, the dog standing well up on them like a Fox- 
hound, and not straight in the stifle. 


Stern.—Should be set on rather high, and carried gaily, but 
not over the back or curled. It should be of good strength, 
anything approaching a “ pipe-stopper ” tail being exceptionally 
objectionable. 

Legs.—Viewed from any direction, must be straight, showing 
little or no appearance of an ankle in front. They should be 
strong in bone throughout, short and straight to pastern. Both 
fore and hind legs should be carried straight forward in travel- 
ling, the stifles not turned outward. The elbows should hang 
perpendicular to the body, working free of the side. 


Feet.—Should be round, compact, and not large. The soles 
hard and tough. The toes moderately arched, and turned 


neither in nor out. 


Coat.—Should be straight, flat, smooth, hard, dense and 
abundant. The belly and under side of the thighs should not be 


bare. 

Colour.—White should predominate; brindle, red or liver 
markings are objectionable. Otherwise this point is of little or 
no importance. 


Symmetry, Size and Character.—The dog must present a 
general gay, lively, and active appearance; bone and strength in 
a small compass are essentials, but this must not be taken to 
mean that a Fox Terrier should be cloggy, or in any way coarse 
—speed and endurance must be looked to as well as power, and 
the symmetry of the Foxhound taken as model. The Terrier, 
like the Hound, must on no account be leggy, nor must he be 
too short in the leg. He should stand like a cleverly-made 
Hunter, covering a lot of ground, yet with a short back, as 


before stated. He will then attain the highest degree of pro- 
pelling power, together with the greatest length of stride that is 
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compatible with the length of his body. Weight is not a certain 
criterion of a terrier’s fitness for his work—general shape, size, 
and contour are the main points—and if a dog can gallop and 
stay, and follow his fox up a drain, it matters little what his 
weight is to a pound or so, though roughly speaking fifteen to 
seventeen pounds for a bitch and sixteen to eighteen pounds for 
a dog in show condition are appropriate weights. 


Disqualifying Points.——Nose—White, cherry, or spotted to a 
considerable extent with either of these colours. Ears-—~Prick, 
tulip, or rose Mouth—Much undershot or much overshot. 


FON TERRIERS (WIRIE) 








[Photo by Hledges 
EPPING EFFECT 


ned by AL AL W. Simmonds, Fisq. 





CH. EPPING EXTREME—his Sire—his Grandsire 
Owned by A. A. W. Simmonds, Esq. 


FOX TERRIERS (WIRE) 


By A. A. W. Stmwonps, Esq., The Plain, Epping, 
Essex; Member of the Shows Regulation Com- 
mittee of The Kennel Club and Judge; Deputy 
Chairman of The Kennel Club Council of Repre- 
sentatives; President of The Metropolitan and 
Essex Canine Society; Honorary Secretary of The 
Wire Fox Terrier Association; Winner of Chal- 
lenge Certificates. 


THERE are several theories as to the exact origin of 
the Wire Fox Terriers—suffice it to say that whatever 
his origin may have been, to-day it is an admitted fact 
that he is “the gentleman ” of all terrier breeds. 

It is during the past twenty years that the breed has 
made the formidable progress which now places it at 
the head of the English Kennel Club Registrations. 

The “Wire” is absolutely an “all-round” dog— 
suitable for any purpose or job that the ingenuity of 
the mind of man, woman or child can suggest for 
him. He is being used more generally now than ever 
for badger digging, and, since he has become more 
uniform in size, our M.F.H.’s are seeking his assistance 
with very satisfactory results—and this fact has 
proved that the fine specimens seen on the show 
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benches can do the job of bolting a fox as well and 
better than some of the odd-looking soft-coated, long- 
backed, bow-legged specimens which used to be too 
often seen at the Hunt Kennels. 

From a “ show ” point of view the Wire Fox Terrier 
is easily the favourite—the art of putting him down 
to the minute has been brought to a fine science and 
there is no prettier sight than to see a dozen or so of 
our choicest specimens being “ jockeyed ” for honours 
in the ring at our big championship shows—a fact 
which perhaps explains the wonderful value of the 
best specimens. 

As a house guard or companion he is ideal. He 
has pluck, keenness, commonsense, and a most charm- 
ing disposition—and another advantage is that he is 
so “ sizeable.” A difficulty one sometimes hears is that 
the coat is a nuisance, but this complaint does not 
come from the true dog lover but from those who 
expect him “to groom himself.” <A daily brush with 
a stiff bristle after a good strong combing (a five 
minutes’ job) and there is no trouble about his coat, 
which is one of the most charming characteristics of 
the breed. 

The description that follows is that of the Fox 
Terrier Club, but the Wire Fox Terrier Association 
publish an amplification of this standard, which has 
been drawn up, revised, and approved by many of the 
leading owners of Wires of the present day, and which 
would be of material assistance to the smaller owners, 
and to the novice breeder. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Fox Terrier Club) 


Head.—Nose—Should be black. Fore-face—Should gradu- 
ally taper from eye to muzzle but should not fall away quickly 
below the eyes. Jaws should be strong and muscular, teeth as 
nearly as possible level. Eyes—Should be dark in colour, smail, 
full of fire and intelligence and as nearly as possible circular in 
shape. Skull—The top line of the skull should be almost flat, 
sloping slightly and gradually decreasing in width towards the 
eyes. Ears—Should be small and V-shaped and of moderate 
thickness, the flaps neatly folded over and dropping forward 
close to the cheeks. 


Neck.—Should be clean, muscular, of fair length, free from 
throatiness. 


Shoulders—When viewed from the front, should slope 
steeply downwards from their juncture with the neck towards 
the points, which should be fine. When viewed from the side 
they should be long, well laid back, and should slope obliquely 
back from points to withers, which should be clean cut. 


Chest.—Should be deep and not broad. 


Body.—The back should be short and level with no appear- 
ance of slackness—the loins muscular and very slightly arched. 
Front ribs moderately arched, back ribs deep. 


Hind-quarters.—Should be strong and muscular, quite free 
from drip or crouch; thighs long and powerful. Hock joints 
well bent and near the ground. 


Stern.—Should be set on rather high and carried gaily, but 
not curled. It should be of good strength. 


Legs.—Viewed from any direction should be straight, the 
bone of the fore-legs strong right down the feet. The elbows 
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should hang perpendicular to the body, working free of the 
sides, both fore and hind-legs being carried straight forward 
in travelling. 


Feet.—Should be round, compact, and not large—the pads 
tough and well cushioned, and the toes moderately arched and 
turned neither in nor out. 


Coat.—The principal difference between that of the Smooth 
and Wire variety is that, whereas the former is straight and 
flat, that of the latter appears to be broken—the hairs having a 
tendency to twist. The best coats are of a dense, wiry texture 
—like cocoa-nut matting—the hairs growing so closely and 
strongly together that when parted with the fingers the skin 
cannot be seen. 


Colour.—White should predominate; brindle, red, liver, or 
slatey blue are objectionable. Otherwise colour is of little or 
no importance. 


Character.—Alert, quick of movement, keen of expression. 


Size.—Bone and strength in a small compass are essential, 
but this must not be taken to mean a terrier should be “ cloddy ” 
or in any way coarse—speed and endurance being requisite as 
well as power. The terrier must on no account be leggy, nor 
must he be too short on the leg. He should stand like a cleverly- 
made, short-backed hunter, covering a lot of ground. 


Disqualifying Points—Nose—White, cherry, or spotted to a 
considerable extent with either of these colours, Ears—Prick, 
tulip, or rose. Mouth—Much undershot or much overshot. 


TRISH TERRIERS 





CH. BRENTMOOR BLINKER 
Owned by W. A. Pritchard, Esq. 





CH. RAMBLING ROSE 
Owned by Tom Yorke, Esq. 
Judge and Winner of Challenge Certificates 


IRISH TERRIERS 


By W. A. PritcHarD, Esq., Brentmoor, Brent, South 
Devon; Late Member of The Kennel Club, The 
Irish Terrier Association and The Irish Terrier 
Club. 


Very old Irish manuscripts mention the existence in 
Ireland for hundreds of years of small dogs of the 
terrier type. For generations many old Irish families 
kept a pure strain of terrier for sporting purposes, and 
it is from these various strains, occasionally crossed 
with importations from Britain, that the present-day 
Irish Terrier has been evolved. 

Mr. Jowett in his book on the breed gives the old 
rough English black and tan as the foundation stock 
of the present-day Irish, Scotch and Welsh Terrier, 
but he afterwards admitted to the writer that he had 
not read the correspondence that appeared in The 
Field and The Livestock Journal in the years 1873-4-5. 
From these letters it is quite evident that the pure 
strains had been almost crossed out, the South of 
Ireland complained that the Northern Terrier was 
a mixture of Scotch and Irish. Mr. G. R. Krehl, when 
editor of The Stock-keeper was a great supporter 
of the breed, and claimed that the old pure Irish Terrier 
was the lineal descendant of the old Irish Grew or 
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Wolfhound. If this is correct then ancestors of the 
breed saw the building of the Pyramids of Egypt. 

There is an Irish fable that their original eponymic 
founder had married Pharoah’s daughter, Scota, and 
that she brought from Egypt a wonderful hunting 
bitch, Parth-Olan by name, which in course of time 
gave rise to the well-nigh, equally marvellous Hiber- 
nian “‘ grew” breed, whose fame is in all the halls of 
Erin from Tara downward. 

At any rate no one can dispute that the birth of the 
show Irish Terrier took place in the ’seventies. At 
Dublin Show in 1873 there was one class, the next year 
the breed had two classes, one for dogs under 9 Ibs. and 
the other for specimens over 9 lbs. It is recorded that 
one exhibit weighed 30 Ibs., and another was all white 
in colour. 

At this time the breed was of various colours, 
wheaten and red predominating, and doubtless this 
accounts for red being chosen as the standard colour. 
This game terrier, by his intelligence and sporting 
abilities, quickly appealed to the English, and it boomed 
in the late ’eighties and ’nineties, being second in popu- 
‘larity to the Smooth Fox Terrier. With the recent craze 
for foreign dogs the breed has not increased so greatly 
in latter years, but as a companion pal dog and a loyal 
and devoted friend, they are as popular asever. Their 
Sagacity and intelligence is phenomenal, and their 
pluck is never questioned. He is too big for going to 
ground, but is all there when sport of any form is to 
be had on the surface. Excellent as a watch dog but 
not of the noisy description. The writer has shot over 
them for years and has had them do all that is required 
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from a Spaniel, Setter, Pointer or Retriever. They 
hunt silently. For a one man dog there is no breed 
to equal them and for a kennel situated in a town where 
yapping and barking is a nuisance, this is the breed 
to keep par excellence. The name of “ Daredevil ” 
was not earned by this terrier for daring all and 
everything, but for their reckless pluck when roused. 
They are not usually fighters as some people think, but 
are quite the gentlemen amongst terriers and not at 
all aggressive. 

The Irish Terrier Club was formed in Ireland in 
1879, with fifty-two Irish and English members. The 
Irish Terrier Association came into existence in Eng- 
land in 1911 to look after and foster the breed’s interest. 
Smaller Clubs exist in various parts of the country, 
all working in their way for the good of the breed, 
whose popularity is well catered for, as it deserves. 

The illustrations that appear in this volume are of 
two champions bred by the writer, who for the past 
twelve years has made a hobby of research work in the 
old pedigrees of this breed, an interesting and fascin- 
ating task. 

** Brentmoor Blinker ” is an international champion, 
having won honours in great Britain, The United States 
of America, and Canada. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Irish Terrier Association) 


Head.—Long but proportionate : skull flat and rather narrow 
between the ears, getting slightly narrower towards the eye: 
free from wrinkle; stop hardly visible except in profile. The 
fore-face should not “ dish” or fall away quickly, between and 
below the eyes, where it should be well made up, being relieved 
from “ wedginess ” by delicate chiselling. Both upper and lower 
jaws must be strong and muscular and of a good punishing 
length, but an exaggerated fore-face, which is out of proportion 
to the skull, not only spoils the balance of the head, but gives a 
dog a “foreign” appearance. Furthermore, an exaggerated 
length of head is usually attached to an over-sized or long- 
backed specimen, both of which are bad faults. If, however, 
the foreface is palpably shorter than the skull—(or in other 
words than from the stop to the occiput), it amounts to a fault— 
the head looking weak and unfinished. An excessive muscular 
development of the cheeks, or bony development of the temples 
—usually described as “ cheeky” or “thick in head ”—is un- 
sightly and wrong. What are termed “ alligator heads ” also— 
that is where the skull has two bony lumps and probably two 
indentations above the eyes, are an abomination and altogether 

opposed to the correct head. 


The hair on the upper and lower jaws should be crisp and 
only sufficiently long to impart an appearance of additional 
strength to the fore-face. A beard like a “‘ goat” is suggestive 
of there being silky and bad hair running through the coat 
generally. 


LTeeth.—Should be strong, even, free from canker, and the 
top teeth slightly overlapping the lower. 


Lips.—Should be well fitting, and externally, almost black in 
colour. 
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Nose.—Must be black. 


Eyes.—Should be dark in colour, moderately small, not pro- 
minent, and full of life, fire, and intelligence. A yellow or light 
eye is most objectionable. 


ELars.—Small and V-shaped, of moderate thickness, set well 
on the head, and dropping forward close to the cheek. 


The top line of the folded ear should be well above the level 
of the skull. An ear hanging dead by the side of the head, like 
a hound’s, is not characteristic of the terrier, while an ear which 
is semi-erect is still more undesirable. The hair on the ear 
should be short, and is usually darker in colour than that on 
the body. 


Neck.—Should be of a fair length and gradually widening 
towards the shoulders, well carried, and free of throatiness. 


Shoulders and Chest.—Shoulders must be fine, long, and 
sloping well into the back; the chest deep and muscular, but 
neither full nor wide. 


Back and Loin.—Body should be symmetrical—neither too 
long nor too short, back should be strong and straight, with 
nO appearance of slackness behind the shoulders; the loin 
muscular and very slightly arched; ribs fairly sprung, rather 
deep than round, and well ribbed back. A bitch may be slightly 
longer in couplings than a dog. 


Hind-quarters.—Should be strong and muscular, the thighs 
powerful, hocks near the ground, stifles moderately bent. 


Stern.—Should be set on rather high but not curled. It 
should be of good strength and substance and fair length—a 
three-quarters dock is about right, well covered with hard, 
rough hair and free from fringe or feather. 


Feet and Legs.—Feet should be strong, tolerably round, 
moderately small; toes arched, and neither turned out nor in, 
with black toe-nails. Pads must be absolutely sound and free 
from cracks or horny excrescences. The two latter usually run 
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together and become more pronounced in hot and dry weather. 
In winter and damp weather the pads may temporarily improve, 
but the trouble will inevitably re-appear sooner or later, resulting 
in unsoundness, and so far no permanent cure has been dis- 
covered, but even if there is a temporary cure, the disease is still 
there and will be handed down in breeding, and the only way 
to eradicate it entirely is, to at all cost, avoid breeding from 
dogs or bitches which show any evidence of the disease. 


Legs.—Moderately long, well set from the shoulder, perfectly 
straight, with plenty of bone and muscle; the elbows working 
freely clear of the sides; pasterns short and straight, hardly 
noticeable. Both fore and hind-legs should be moved straight 
forward when travelling, the stifles not turned outwards. “Cow- 
hocks ”—that is where the hocks are turned in and the stifles 
and feet turned out, are a very serious detriment. The hair on 
the legs should be dense and crisp. 


Coat.—Should be dense and wiry in texture, having a broken 
appearance, but still lying fairly flat, the hairs growing so closely 
and strongly together that when parted with the fingers the skin 
cannot be seen; free of softness or silkiness and not so long as 
to hide the outline of the body, particularly in the hind-quarters. 
At the base of these stiff hairs is a growth of finer and softer 
hair, usually a little darker in colour—termed the undercoat. 
Single coats, or those without an undercoat, are undesirable, 
_ and a wavy or curly coat is very objectionable. The coat on the 
sides is never quite so hard as that on the back and quarters, 
but there should be plenty of it. 


Colour.—Should be “ whole coloured,” the most preferable 
being bright red, golden red, or red wheaten. A small patch 
of white on the chest is permissible, as this is frequently to be 
seen in all whole-coloured breeds. 


Size and Symmetry.—The most desirable weight in show 
condition is, for a dog, twenty-seven pounds, and for a bitch, 
twenty-five pounds, and the height at shoulder approximately 
eighteen inches. The dog must present an active, lively, lithe, 
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and wiry appearance; lots of substance, at the same time free 
of clumsiness as speed and endurance, as well as power, are 
very essential. They must be neither “ cloddy nor cobby,” but 
should be framed on the “lines of speed,” showing a graceful 
“racing outline.” 


Notwithstanding the “desirable” weights mentioned above, 
which are given as a guide, it is mainly a question of general 
appearance, and if a dog is oversized or undersized, it is easily 
discernible in the show ring, whatever his or her weight may 
be. The actual weight, therefore, regardless of other consider- 
ations, must not become an obsession, otherwise the wrong type 
of dog may be brought to the front. For instance a com- 
paratively small, heavily-made, cloddy dog—which is not what 
is wanted—may easily be the standard weight or over it, whereas 
another which is long in leg, with not the necessary substance 
and built somewhat on the lines of a whippet—also not what is 
wanted—may be the exact weight or under it, which proves that 
while the standard weights must be borne well in mind, it is 
not the “last word” in judging, the main thing being to select 
as far as possible those of the generally accepted moderate size, 
possessing the other necesary characteristics. 


Temperament.—The Irish Terrier, while being game and 
capable of holding his own with other dogs, is remarkably loyal, 
good tempered, and affectionate with mankind, but once he 1s 
attacked he has the courage of a lion and will fight to the bitter 
end. 


Disqualifying Points——Nose—Any other colour than black. 
Mouth—Much undershot or overshot. Colour—Any other than 
red, golden red, or red-wheaten. A small patch of white on 
chest is permissible, as in other whole-coloured breeds. See 
“Description.” Feet—Pads badly cracked or with horny ex- 
crescences. 


KERRY BLUE TERRIERS 





CH. USNA O'ROM 
Owned by Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Cummings 





{Photo by Thos. Fail 
CH, KENMARE DOREEN 
Owned by The Earl of Kenmare 


Member of The Kennel Club and President of The Kerry Blue Terricr Club of 
England 


Winner of Challenge Certificates 


KERRY BLUE TERRIERS 


By I. W. Cummines, Esq., Fernleigh, Victoria Road, 
Romford, Essex; Member of The Kennel Club 
Council of Representatives, and Judge; Chairman 
of The Romford and District Camne Society; 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of The Kerry 
Blue Terrier Club of England; Winner of Chal- 
lenge Certificates. 


Tue Kerry Blue Terrier as he now stands has existed 
in Ireland, to the writer’s personal knowledge, for 
forty-five years of as practically as good a type for 
colour, and characteristics, as any that exist to-day 
in England, consequently it is a mistake to suppose 
that the breed is in any way a new variety. 

This breed was common in all paris of Ireland and 
was the one that almost every farmer used for herding 
sheep and cattle, extermination of vermin, and for 
finding and retrieving game. Above all he was the 
trusted guard at night of his master’s property, a duty 
which he carried out with unfailing devotion. 

Though common in all parts of Ireland, it was only 
in the Kingdom of Kerry that any particular attention 
was paid to the scientific mating and production of 
the breed, and hence the name “ Kerry Blue.” From 
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this locality the dog spread all over the country in 
large numbers, as the breed was of such great utility. 
The owner of a Kerry Blue never had any trouble to 
arrange a mating, and thus the breed was in a great 
measure kept pure. In those early days when dog 
fighting was a recognised sport, it was more a con- 
sideration, when mating, to produce gameness and 
fighting abilities than points for the show bench, 
and a dog who became the hero and survivor of many 
battles would have bitches visiting him from far and 
near, and he was thus in the position of a present- 
day show bench champion. We thus find that when 
the Kerry Blue was first introduced to the show 
ring, he brought with him a great deal of his com- 
batative instincts. The dog, however, owing to his 
inherent shrewdness soon learnt that he was not 
brought into the ring to fight as were his ancestors, 
so the sparring propensities have been eliminated to 
a great extent, and breeders of Kerry Blues have now 
evolved a terrier that is handsome in appearance, 
a devoted companion, trustworthy and safe with 
children, and one of the most desirable acquisitions 
it is possible to possess. | 
Champion Usna O’Rom, illustrated in this volume, 
was the first English-bred champion of the breed. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Kerry Blue Terrier Club of England) 


Weight—The most desirable weight for a fully-developed 
dog is from thirty-three to thirty-seven pounds, and bitches 
should weigh proportionately less, but thirty-five pounds is the 
most desirable weight to aim for. 


Height.—Dogs, eighteen inches at shoulder; bitches slightly 
less. 


Coat.—Soft, plentiful and wavy. 


Head.—Strong and well balanced, showing plenty of hair, 
with a slight stop; the fore-face should be of medium length; 
jaw to be strong and muscular; nose black, nostrils large and 
wide; teeth level, large and white; gums and roof of mouth 
dark, particularly with dark line over teeth; ears not too large, 
and well carried. 


Eyes.—Dark, or dark to hazel, medium in size, not too full, 
well placed. 


Neck.—Well proportioned, well set on shoulders, and moder- 
ately long. 


Shoulders and Front.—Shoulders fine and sloping to the body 
and well knit. Chest to be deep and of moderate width. 


Legs.—Straight in front, bone good, feet compact, pads strong 
and rounded, black toe-nails. 


Back.—Medium in length, not long over loins. 
Ribs.— Well sprung. 

Thighs.—Muscular, well developed, strong hocks. 
Tatl.— Well placed and gaily carried. 
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Colour.—Any shade of blue from light blue to dark blue. A 
little tan on head and legs permissible in puppies; while in any 
adult dog a very little white on the front of the chest may be 
tentatively permitted. The object of the Club is to eliminate 
this hereditary blemish, and while a judge may not disqualify 
a dog because of a few white hairs on the front of the chest, 
yet this blemish, like the tan, is not desired and should be 
penalised. 


General Conformation and Character—The typical Blue 
Terrier should be upstanding, well knit, and well proportioned, 
showing a well developed and muscular body, with definite 
terrier style and character throughout. 


OBJECTIONABLE AND DISQUALIFYING FEATURES 


Coat.—Hard, wire, or bristle coat; coat too short or too long 
should be substantially penalised. 


Head.—Purely pink mouth; teeth undershot or overshot are 
objectionable, but when teeth are only slightly overshot they 
are not to be regarded as a blemish. 


Evyes.—Yellow or gooseberry. 


Legs.—Protruding elbows, white or bone-coloured toe-nails, 
dew-claws on hind-legs, or marks of their removal. 


Front.—Narrow chest. 


Back.—Roach back or hollow back. 


MANCHESTER TERRIERS 





CH, GREENTIEYS STAR 


Owned by John Evans, sq. 





CH. PANSY GIRL 
Owned by G. F. Coles, Esq. 


MANCHESTER TERRIERS 


By G. F. Cores, Esq., & Furness Road, Fallowfield, 
Manchester; Founder and Chairman of The 
National Black-and-Tan Terrier Club, and Judge; 
Winner of Challenge Certificates. : 


Tue Manchester Black-and-Tan Terrier is one of the 
oldest English breeds and is thought by many to have 
its origin from the White English Terrier and the 
Black-and-Tan old Rough English Terrier, but this 
is only a matter of conjecture. This breed is essen- 
tially a house dog, being a very fine coated animal 
that likes warmth. As a house guard it is one of the 
very best, being keen and alert, and soon giving an 
alarm if any stranger is about. It is also very shy 
and not a dog to make friends. They are good ratters 
and very clean in the house. For showing purposes 
they are one of the best breeds we have, for they require 
little or no trimming and a good specimen is ready at 
a few minutes’ notice for competition. A little grease 
applied to the coat once a week keeps their skin moist 
and in good order—that is all they require. They will 
generally eat anything and there are very few bad 
feeders in this breed; the trouble is to keep them from 
getting too fat. One meal a day for a full grown dog 
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is quite enough, with plenty of exercise. In cold 
weather they should wear a coat of some warm 
material for they feel the cold very much. 

A few bygone celebrities of recent years have been 
—Champion Brilliant Star, Champion Greenheys Star, 
Champion Centre Fire, Maluma Champion, Ashlands 
Queen and Champion Sensation. Of present-day cele- 
brities Champion Pansy Girl stands out. She has won 
142 prizes up to January 1927. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The National Black-and-Tan Terrier Club) 


Head.—Long, flat in skull and narrow, level and wedge- 
shaped without showing cheek muscles, well filled up under 
the eyes, with tapering, tightly lipped jaws and level mouth. 


Evyes.—Small, sparkling and dark, set close in head, oblong 
in shape, not prominent. 


Fars.—Small and V-shaped, hanging close to the head above 
the eyes. 


Neck and Shoulders.—The neck should be long and tapering 
from the shoulder to the head, with sloping shoulders, the neck 
to be free from ‘“‘throatiness”’ and slightly arched at the 
occiput. 


Chest.—Narrow and deep. 


Body.—Short, ribs well sprung, back slightly arched and 
falling again at the joining of the tail to the same height as the 
shoulders. 


Legs.—The fore-legs must be quite straight, set on well under 
the dog, and of length proportionate to the body, the hind-legs 
well bent at the stifles, not cow-hocked. 


Feet.—Small (semi-hare footed), strong, toes well arched. 


Tail.—Short, and set on where the arch of the back ends, 
thick where it joins the body, tapering to a point. 


Coat.—Close, smooth, short, glossy and of firm texture. 


Colour.—Jet black and rich mahogany tan distributed as 
follows :—On the head the muzzle to be tanned to the nose, 
the nose and the nasal bone to be jet black. There must be a 
small tan spot on each cheek and above each eye, the under 
jaw and throat to be tanned with a distinct black V mark 
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immediately under the jaw. The legs from the knee down- 
ward to be tanned with the exception of the toes, which shall 
be pencilled with black and a distinct mark called a “ thumb 
mark” immediately above each foot. Inside the hind-legs 
tanned but divided with black at the stifle joint. Under the 
tail tanned, the vent tanned but as narrow as possible so that 
the tan may be covered by the tail. A slight tan mark on each 
side of the chest. Tan outside the hind-legs (commonly called 
“ breeching ”’) a defect. In all cases the black should not run 
into the tan or vice versa, but the division between colours well 


defined. 


General Appearance.—The dog shall be compact in appear- 
ance, with good bone and free from any approach to the 


Whippet type. 
Weight for dogs is eighteen pounds, bitches seventeen pounds. 
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SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


By W. L. McCanp.isu, Esq., Foxlydiate, Reddttch; 
Chairman of the General, and member of the Field 
Trials, Shows Regulation and Execute Commit- 
tees of The Kennel Club, and Judge; Delegate on 
the Field Trial Council; Late President and Hon- 
orary Secretary of The Scottish Terrier Club 
(England ). 


THERE is reason to believe that the Scottish Terrier 
occupied the Highlands of Scotland at the time when 
the Romans were in occupation of most of the rest of 
Europe, and it is possible he was there when Abraham 
was journeying towards Canaan. His first recorded 
excursion out of his native land was when James IV 
of Scotland became James I of England and had some 
of his terriers sent to him in London. 

In those days and for many years later the inhabi- 
tants of the Scottish Highlands had other things to 
think about than the points, or even the correct name 
of the dog. He was kept as a friend and for use, and 
his size and conformation varied from shire to shire, 
even from glen to glen. One laird would like a biggish 
dog and another a small one, one a long dog, another 
a short one, and it is within the period of living memory 
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that the various sizes and shapes of the Highland dog 
have been sorted out, given a distinctive name and 
bred to a common standard. The breeds now known 
as the Scottish Terrier, the Skye Terrier, the West 
Highland White Terrier and the Cairn Terrier are 
all variations of the indigenous terrier of the northern 
part of Scotland. It was a dog of the type of the 
modern Scottish Terrier that attracted the attention 
of those who first introduced the short-legged terrier 
of Scotland to the English public, and as the first choice 
and first claimant he was officially granted the name 
of the Scottish Terrier and claimed as his the Scottish 
motto, Nemo me wmpune lacessit. 

In the early days his appearance was regarded by 
the mid-Victorians as quaint, but he is so well known 
now in every town that his independent gait on his 
short legs is no longer regarded as a curiosity, and even 
a breed of dog of Welsh origin, called the Sealyham, 
has adopted the fashion of short legs. 

But it is the character of the breed that has led to 
his popularity. Few specimens of the breed are ever 
called on nowadays to hunt fox, tod or foumart, and 
his occupation now Is to be the friend of man, and he 
plays the part admirably. Though every dog differs 
in character, a wise chooser can find in a Scottish 
Terrier the perfect house dog, and a few hints on 
selecting a dog may be of more service than a descrip- 
tion of his points which will be found detailed in the 
standard of the breed. 

A Scottish Terrier is no braggart, he is a kindly 
philosopher, he will hold his own and keep a friend 
but he does not seek a quarrel. He can be friendly 
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with all yet give his sole devotion to his master or 
mistress. Therefore, in choosing, see that the pup or 
young dog comes freely and confidently to you. This 
will not mean that he will go with any stranger; it 
means he has self assurance. If the dog is shy he may 
grow into a good companion, but let someone else take 
the chance. A Scottish Terrier will take as much as 
he can get. He will have a try for a little more inde- 
pendence and if it is granted him he will assume it is 
his right, but he readily yields to friendly discipline 
and learns to know when he can go his own way, when 
he must yield to yours. A useful addition to a house 
dog is a harsh thick coat for wet will not penetrate 
and mud is easily removed. He should have a kindly, 
questioning, rather sad expression, and the best ex- 
pression is obtained by an eye that is moderate in size, 
of an almond shape and set well in under the eyebrow. 
At a trot the dog’s body should appear to have no 
movement, the leg action being easy and smooth. The 
ears should be very erect when the dog’s attention is 
engaged, the tail should be of proportionate length 
and tapering from a very thick root and be carried 
slightly higher than the horizontal until some interest 
causes him to raise it to the vertical. A tail carried 
over the back is very disfiguring. The neck and quar- 
ters should be very powerful for the size of the animal. 

To anyone who chooses a good Scot it may safely 
be prophesied that they will not turn and rend any who 
made the recommendation. Finally he is no senseless 
yapper. If he speaks it means something. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Scottish Terrier Club, England) 


Skull.—Proportionately long, slightly domed, and covered 
with short hard hair, about in. long, or less. It should not 
be quite flat, as there should be a distinct stop, or drop, between 
the eyes. 


Muzzle——Very powerful, and gradually tapering towards the 
nose, which should always be black, and of a good size. The 
jaws should be perfectly level, and the teeth square, though the 
nose projects somewhat over the mouth, which gives the im- 
pression of the upper jaw being longer than the under one. 


Eyes.—A dark brown or hazel colour; small, piercing, very 
bright, and rather sunken. 


Ears.—Small and erect. They should also be sharp-pointed, 
and the hair on them should not be long, but velvety, and they 
should not be cut. The ears should be free from any fringe 
at the top. 


Neck.—Short, thick, and muscular; strongly set on sloping 
shoulders. 


Chest.—Broad in comparison to the size of the dog, and pro- 
portionately deep. 


Body.—Of moderate length and rather flat-sided; well ribbed 
up, and exceedingly strong in hind-quarters. 


Legs and Feet.—Both fore and hind-legs should be short and 
very heavy in bone, the former appearing straight, and well set 
on under the body, as the Scottish Terrier should not be out 
at elbows. The hocks should be bent, and the thighs very 
muscular; and the feet strong, small, and thickly covered with 
short hair, the fore-feet being larger than the hind ones. 
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Tatl_—Should be not more than seven inches long, never 
docked, carried with a slight bend, and often gaily. 


Coat.—Should be of two textures, the outer intensely hard 
and wiry in texture, and the under short, soft and exceedingly 
dense. 


Size.—From fifteen pounds to twenty pounds; the best weight 
being as near as possible eighteen pounds for dogs and sixteen 
pounds for bitches, when in condition for work. 


Colour.—Steel or iron grey, black-brindle, brown-brindle, 
grey-brindle, black, sandy, and wheaten. White markings are 
objectionable, and can only be allowed on the chest, and to a 
small extent. 


General Appearance.—The face should wear a very sharp, 
bright and active expression, and the head should be carried 
up. The dog (owing to the shortness of his coat) should appear 
to be higher on the leg than he really is; but at the same time, 
he should look compact, and possessed of great muscle in his 
hind-quarters. In fact, a Scottish Terrier, though essentially a 
terrier, cannot be too powerfully put together, and should be 
from about nine inches to twelve inches in height. 


SPECIAL FAULTS 
Muzzle.—Either under or over hung. 


Evyes.—Large or light coloured. 


Ears.—Large, round at the points, or drop. It is also a fault 
if they are too heavily covered with hair. 


Legs.—Bent, or slightly bent, and out at elbows. 


Coat.—Any silkiness, wave, or tendency to curl is a serious 
blemish, as is also an open coat. 


Ssze.—Specimens of over twenty pounds should be dis- 
couraged. 
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SEALYHAM TERRIERS 


By H. W. Mears, Esq., Glen Haven, Lightwater, 
Surrey; Member of the Shows Regulation Com- 
mittee of The Kennel Club and Judge; Honorary 
Secretary of The Sealyham Terrier Soctety. 


Owinc to lack of records there is a certain amount 
of mystery attached to the origin of the Sealyham 
Terrier, but there is no question as to the founder and 
originator of the breed, and this honour belongs to 
the late Captain John Edwardes who resided at Sealy- 
ham, near Haverfordwest, in Pembrokeshire. 

Captain Edwardes was one of the old time sporting 
squires who spent a great deal of their leisure hours 
in hunting the fox, badger and otter. 

In those days most of the seats of these hunting 
squires housed their own strain of working terriers, 
and amongst those of known fame were the terriers of 
Sealyham. 

There are unfortunately no details of how these 
terriers were evolved, but it is quite reasonable to 
assume that Captain Edwardes in his enthusiasm to 
build up a type and strain to fulfil his need for a game, 
hard-bitten terrier, did use either a Dandie Dinmont 
or other terrier from the West of Scotland in his 
breeding experiments. 
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The terriers from “ over the Border ” were famous 
for their pluck and endurance in bolting the fox and 
otter and tackling the badger underground, and the 
similarity of some of the earlier specimens of show 
Sealyhams to the Dandie rather lends colour to this 
theory. There is, however, no direct evidence on this 
point and the earliest living recollection of the Sealy- 
ham Terriers is that of a niece of Capt. Edwardes, who 
has stated that the terriers used by her uncle were 
reddish in colour, and that owing to hounds not 1nfre- 
quently mistaking the terrier for the fox a cross with 
a white dog was resorted to, and that this cross was 
that of the Bull Terrier, and also that a wire-haired 
terrier, mostly white in colour, was also used. This 
latter would no doubt be the Wire-Haired Fox Terrier 
as he was at that time. It has also been stated, but on 
no direct authority, that the Bulldog also played a part, 
but there is little evidence of this save in two small 
details, one being the lateness of maturity of the Sealy- 
ham and another in the habit, which is fairly common 
in the breed, of stretching the hind-legs straight out 
behind when lying down—a characteristic of the Bull- 
dog. | 
There was a very Bull Terrierish appearance about 
the heads of certain of the specimens seen at the earlier 
shows, also the low set on of tail and the number of 
smooth-coated ones to be met with at that period, lend 
weight for the acceptance of the Bull Terrier cross 
in the forming of the Sealyham. 

It is very evident that Captain Edwardes did eventu- 
ally, as a result of his breeding operations, possess a 
strain of smallish terrier, white in colour with or with- 
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out markings on the head and sometimes on the body, 
which became renowned for their gameness and ten- 
acity in the pursuit of their quarry above or below 
ground. 

The Captain would be termed in these days “a hard 
nut,” and he required the same character in his terriers; 
any that did not display the requisite courage were 
ruthlessly cast. 

With the death in the ’seventies, of its founder, the 
breed appears to have fallen into obscurity for a num- 
ber of years. Some of course existed and were bred 
for work by keen sportsmen for badger digging and 
otter bolting in and around Haverfordwest, but little 
attention appears to have been given to type and it was 
not until 1903 that a Sealyham was seen as a show 
dog, and it was about this time that certain enthusiasts 
in Pembrokeshire set about the task of making the 
game little terrier of their county known once more, 
and to them and their efforts the resuscitation of the 
breed is due. Amongst these pioneers were Mr. Fred 
W. Lewis, Lord Kensington, Capt. J. H. Howell, 
M.F.H., and Mr. H. B. Gwyther. 

In 1908 the Sealyham Terrier Club was formed, 
which has done a great deal to foster the breed, but 
it was not until the Kennel Club Show in 1910 that 
the Sealyham first became known to the average 
English exhibitor. In 1911 challenge certificates were 
offered for the breed by the Kennel Club at the Great 
Joint Terrier Show and from that time the breed has 
steadily forged ahead until it is to-day one of the most 
popular in the terrier category. 

The names of two dogs stand out as the pillars on 
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which the breed was re-established after the period 
of obscurity; they are those of Peer Gynt and Hunts- 
man, and the pedigrees of all Sealyhams of recent years 
contain either one and in most cases, both of these great 
sires. 

Up to the time when the war put an end to doggy 
activities, Sealyhams were making great strides, but it 
is since the resumption of shows that the greatest pro- 
gress has been made in the improvement in type and 
uniformity. By careful breeding and selection the old 
and bad features have gradually disappeared—gone 
are the great common heads and yellow eyes, the 
roached backs, chippendale fronts and cowhocks, until 
to-day the Sealyham stands out as the most improved 
of all the terrier breeds and able to hold his own in 
competition with all, as instance the winning of the 
Puppy Criterion at the Kennel Club Show in consecu- 
tive years by Sealvhams, and there are many recorded 
wins of “best in show” to the credit of the breed, 
culminating in the win of Pinegrade Perfection (a 
Welsh-bred Sealyham bitch, now the property of Mr. 
Fred. C. Brown of New York) of “best in show of 
all breeds” at the greatest dog show ever held in 
America, at Philadelphia in October, 1926. 

The original purpose of the Sealyham was to go to 
ground to fox, otter and badger and for that purpose 
no breed is more suited, and many people still use their 
terriers to this end and there is little doubt that the 
majority of present-day Sealyhams would show they 
possessed all the gameness of their ancestors if pro- 
perly entered to work. Anyone can acquire a Sealy- 
ham but it is not within the province of everyone to have 
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either the time or opportunity to work their terriers, 
and with the widespread popularity of the breed to-day 
it necessarily follows many are kept solely as pets and 
the most excitement they get is an occasional rat hunt 
at which they are very adept. 

The Sealyham has forever established himself as a 
worker, and as a house dog and companion is second 
to none. He is affectionate and devoted to his owner 
and home, a keen guard, easily trained and is a delight- 
ful playmate for children. Does not require a great 
amount of exercise and whilst possessing a sharp 
tongue, lacks that penchant for barking which is 
peculiar to many of the smaller terrier breeds. 

The illustrations in this section show the beauty of 
the Sealyham Terrier as he is to-day; and a comparison 
with a photograph of any of the old time champions 
will show the improvement which has taken place in 
recent years. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Sealyham Terrier Society) 


The Sealyham should be the embodiment of power and deter- 
mination in a terrier; of extraordinary substance for his size, 


yet well balanced and active. 


Head.—The skull wide between the ears, slightly rounded, 
with practically no stop, and a slight indentation running down 
between the brows. Long, square, powerful, level jaws, the 
upper finishing in a large black nose with wide nostrils. 


Body.—Comparatively short between the back of neck and 
set on of tail, but of good length from the junction of the 
humerus and shoulder blades, to the back of the hind-quarters, 
thus giving great flexibility. Very deep, well ribbed up with 
comparatively wide front, the chest well let down between the 
fore-legs, giving large heart room and lung room (the latter 
being very important for a dog that has to stay long under- 


ground). 
Coat.—Dense undercoat, the top coat being hard and wiry. 
Ears.—Of medium size, set on low and carried closely against 
the cheek. 


Hind-quarters——Wide and massive, with strong second 
thighs, stifle well bent, and hocks well let down. 


Legs.—Short, heavily boned, the fore-legs as straight as is 
consistent with the body being well let down between them. 


Feet.—Of medium size, round, with thick pads and very 
strong nails. 


Eyes.—Set somewhat wide apart, of medium size, and dark 
or dark hazel. 
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Teeth.—Strong and large, the canines fitting closely between 
each other. (Undershot or much overshot jaws are very 
objectionable.) 


Neck.—Of medium length but extremely strong and mus- 
cular. 


Taitl.—Docked, and carried erect. 


Colour.—All white, or white with lemon, tan or badger pied 
markings on head and ears. Body markings are undesirable 
but not a disqualification. 


Size.—Under twelve inches at the shoulder. Weight—Dogs, 
eighteen to twenty pounds; bitches, sixteen to eighteen pounds. 
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SKYE TERRIERS 


By Evetyn R. Sanpwits, Esq., The Studio, North 
Holmwood, Dorking; Member of the Kennel Club 
Council of Representatives, and Judge; Late Hon- 
orary Secretary of The Skye and Clydesdale 
Terrier Club of England. 


In dealing with the origin of the Skye Terrier it is 
similar to that of most modern types—abstruse; vari- 
ous fanciful tales are spread concerning it. 

It is without doubt an ancient breed with little varia- 
tion of type and is first mentioned by Dr. Caius in his 
Latin treatise “ Of Englishe Dogges,” translated into 
English and printed in 1576. 

Doubtless a false impression is given at shows re- 
garding the utility of the breed owing to the prevailing 
custom of showing Skyes in full coat, whereas free 
from restraint the coat would be shorter, and they are 
endowed by nature for the purpose of bolting foxes, 
with long, low bodies, short, straight legs and fronts 
which enable them to enter small apertures. 

They have also been used for rabbiting in rough 
covert and other ways, possessing as they do keen 
scent, endless grit, with a natural protection in their 
thick, coarse coats. One of their strong characteristics 
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is, they concentrate their entire affection on their 
owner. 

Show dogs made their first appearance about 1870, 
and of the two varieties, the Prick-ear has been more 
popular than the Drop-ear. 

In a comparatively recent book the author evolves 
the theory that the Skye is a cross between a Clydesdale 
and a Yorkshire, whereas the reverse is the case. 

Credit is due to Mr. Todd who, although only an 
occasional exhibitor, bred a number to sell and stood 
out for strong heads, short legs and heavy bone 
together with tight ears. 

He possessed a brood bitch, “Nellie” (unregistered), 
who had a litter of three—Mr. Boyne’s “ Colina,” 
Lady Alexander’s “ Young Rosebery” and the late 
Mrs. Freeman’s “ Alister ’—all champions. 

Champion “ Ballochmyle Lightning ” and Champion 
“Pamela Grey,” who are illustrated in this volume, 
trace direct descent from this bitch, one of the few 
remaining pure strains free from any taint or blemish. 
The former is a long dog with a powerful head, dark 
eye and straight, harsh coat, moves with good action 
and has plenty of bone, and Champion “ Pamela Grey ” 
is a typical, compact bitch with good ear carriage, 
straight back, fine length and teeming with Skye 
character. 

The description which follows is adopted by the Skye 
and Clydesdale Terrier Club of England. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Skye Club of Scotland) 


Head.—Long, with powerful jaws and incisive teeth closing 
level, or upper just fitting over under. Skull: Wide at front 
of brow, narrowing between ears, and tapering gradually 
towards muzzle, with little falling in between or behind the eyes. 
Eyes: hazel, medium size, close set. Muzzle: always black. 


Ears (Prick or Pendant)—When prick, not large, erect at 
outer edges, and slanting towards each other at inner, from peak 
to skull. When pendant, larger, hanging straight, lying flat and 
close at front. 


Body.—Pre-eminently long and low. Shoulders broad, chest 
deep, ribs well sprung and oval-shaped, giving flattish appear- 
ance to sides. Hind-quarters and flank full and well developed. 
Back level and slightly declining from top of hip joint to 
shoulders. Neck long and gently crested. 


Tail. When hanging, upper half perpendicular, under half 
thrown backwards in a curve. When raised, a prolongation of 
the incline of the back, and not rising higher nor curling up. 


Legs.—Short, straight, and muscular. No dew claws. Feet 
large and pointing forwards. 5 


Coat (Double)—An under, short, close, soft, and woolly. 
An over, long—averaging 54 inches—hard, straight, flat, and 
free from crisp or curl. Hair on head: shorter, softer, and 
veiling forehead and eyes; on ears, overhanging inside, falling 
down and mingling with side locks, not heavily, but surrounding 
the ear like a fringe and allowing its shape to appear. Tail 
also gracefully feathered. 


Colour (Any Variety).—Dark or light blue or grey, or fawn 
with black points. Shade of head and legs approximating that 
of body. 
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Average Measure.—Dog—Height at shoulder, 9 inches; 
length, back of skull to root of tail, 234 inches; length, muzzle 
to back of skull, 83 inches; length, root of tail to top joint, 9 
inches; total length, 41 inches. Bitch—Half an inch lower, 
and two and a half inches shorter than dog, all parts pro- 
portional; thus, body 22 inches, head 8, and tail 84; total 39 
inches. 
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WELSH TERRIERS 


By Owen T. Watters, Esq., Commercial Butldings, 
Bute Terrace, Cardiff; Member of The Kennel 
Club and of The Kennel Club Council of Repre- 
sentatives, and Judge; President of The Welsh 
Terrier Association; President of The Cardiff 
Canine Society. 


Tue Welsh Terrier is acknowledged to be the oldest 
variety of unadulterated Terrier; this can be proved by 
those who have interested themselves in old paintings, 
more particularly sporting subjects; thereon you will 
find a Black and Tan Wire-Haired Terrier, and without 
question this painting is of the old original Welsh 
Terrier. 

The breed originated in Wales and for many years 
was known as the Black and Tan Wire-Haired Terrier, 
but later as the Welsh Terrier, when it became more 
popular, and spread about other parts of the British 
Isles. 

Even to this day the colour is as it originally was 
centuries ago. 

Before shows were thought of, the Welsh Terrier 
was the sporting breed, and is to-day, as then, very 
extensively used for hunting otters, foxes and badgers 
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in Wales, which is well supplied with the latter, the 
country being so constructed as to allow them having a 
rare old time among its wonderful rivers and moun- 
tains. 

The first record of a Welsh Terrier being shown for 
prizes was in 1884-5. There was no benching, or separ- 
ation of exhibits in those days, the exhibits being tied 
to pegs knocked in the ground and were led towards 
the judges, who most comfortably settled themselves in 
armchairs. Dog judging like other things has advanced 
with time and experience, and the dog of to-day is 
critically handled by the judge, and it would be most 
amusing to some of the present-day exhibitors and 
judges if they could see the exhibitions and methods 
of those early days, especially the badly groomed dogs. 
At that period, or perhaps a little earlier, some of the 
breed’s more active exhibitors formed a Club which 
became known as The Welsh Terrier Club, and, later, 
the Welsh Terrier Association was formed. These or- 
ganisations have done a great deal to improve the breed, 
and can easily be noticed if one compares the old prints, 
or paintings, of earlier days with the photos, or better 
still, the exhibits of tu-day. Apart from the condition 
and general appearance, one has only to compare the 
improvement in skull, strength of fore-face and ex- 
pression. In the early days, and even later, it was 
common to see what is termed the “ dome skull” and 
narrow “ fore-face” with a “round” eye, which are 
most objectionable in Terriers, and to the Welsh 
Terrier is far from becoming, as his purpose demands 
he must have a keen, knowing expression—this cannot 
be got in the round eye. The round eye leaves too 
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soft an expression and loses character. The strength 
of fore-face gives greater power to kill vermin, there- 
fore, instead of the thick round skull, this has gradu- 
ally been transferred through judicious breeding into 
a longer and more powerful fore-face, and to-day com- 
pares most favourably with the fore-face and skull of 
the Irish Terrier, and not so fine as the Fox Terrier. 
Any expression or character appertaining to the two 
breeds named is foreign and must be avoided, and the 
comparisons are given for the sake of comparison only 
and not for the cultivation of them. 

A great deal of our present-day type is due to that 
most beautiful of bitches, Ch. Brynhir Ballad, owned 
by Walter S. Glynn, Esq. She was indeed a charming 
Specimen and a great terrier. There are many other 
pillars of the breed, notably the Champions Senny Rex, 
Hafren Blazes, Hold Up, Take Care, Llwynycelin 
Mascot. 

The demand from America for this popular breed 
is on the increase. It is a variety with prospects of a 
bright and popular future, being a wonderful terrier, 
a wonderful sport and a wonderful friend. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Welsh Terrier Association) 


Head.—Long but proportionate, skull flat and narrow be- 
tween the ears, but not as narrow as the Wire Fox Terrier, 
getting slightly narrower towards the eye, free from wrinkle, 
stop not too defined. The fore-face should not “ dish” or fall 
away quickly between and below the eyes, where it should be 
well made up, carrying strength and not chiselled off as is seen 
a Smooth Fox Terrier. Jaws must be strong and muscular, 
and of good punishing power and depth, but the fore-face must 
not be exaggerated and out of proportion to the skull, as it gives 
the dog an appearance which is not “ Welsh.” An extraordinary 
long head is invariably associated with an over-sized, or long- 
backed specimen, which is not wanted and is a fault. The 
cheeks should be slightly more muscular than a Wire Fox 
Terrier, but an excessive development, usually called “ cheeky ” 
or “thick in head” is wrong and uncalled for, and is not 
becoming. 


Ears.—The ears should be V-shaped, small, not too thin, set 
on fairly high, carried forward and close to the cheek. 


E-yes.—The eyes should be small, well set in, of a dark colour, 
expressive and indicating abundant keenness. A round full eye 
is undesirable. 


Neck.—The neck should be of moderate length and thickness, 
slightly arched, and sloping gracefully into the shoulders. 


Body.—The back should be short, and well ribbed up, the 
loin strong, good depth, and moderate width of chest. The 
shoulders should be long, sloping, and well set back. The hind- 
quarters should be strong, thighs muscular, and of good length, 
with the hocks well bent, well let down, and with ample bone. 
The tail should be well set on. 
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Legs and Feet—The legs should be straight and muscular, 
possessing ample bone, with upright and powerful pasterns. The 
feet should be small, round and cat-like. 


Coat.—The coat should be wiry, hard, very close and 
abundant. A single coat is undesirable. 


Colour.—The colour should be black and tan, or black, grizzle 
and tan, free from black pencilling on toes. Black below the 
hocks is a bad fault and should be disqualified. 


Stze.—The height at shoulder should not be less than fifteen 
inches, but not to exceed sixteen inches, bitches proportionately 
less. Twenty pounds shall be considered a fair average weight. 


Disqualifying Points.—Nose, white or cherry or spotted to a 
considerable extent, with either of these colours. Ears, prick 
tulip or rose. Undershot jaw or overshot. Black below the 
hocks to any appreciable extent. 
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WEST HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIERS 


By Joun Lee, Esq., Maulden Lodge, Ampthill, Beds.; 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of The West 
Highland White Terrier Club (England) and 
Judge. 


THE West Highland White Terrier is first and fore- 
most a sporting terrier and his indomitable courage 
endears him to all those who are not “ out” for a lap 
dog. 

Let it not be understood by this remark, however, 
that he fails to be a first-rate companion in or out of the 
house: for a real pal the West Highlander is hard to 
beat. 

His origin is from the Highlands, as his name 
denotes, and his ancestry is of more than a hundred 
years’ standing. 

As a show dog the West Highlander is always 
popular and attracts attention, and there are but few 
show secretaries who do not cater for him. 

To my mind, too much stress should not be laid on 
colour as it may be often noticed that the very pure 
white-coloured coats are of a silky texture and there- 
fore not so weather-resisting, a factor which in a 
sporting terrier is very important. 
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It is over twenty years ago since the West Highland 
White Terrier Club of England was formed, with only 
a dozen enthusiasts on the list; now it numbers well 
over a hundred, all of them very live members taking 
real interest in the cult and welfare of the breed. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 


(By Courtesy of The West Highland White Terrier Club of 
England) 


General Appearance of the West Highland White Terrier 
is that of a small, game, hardy looking terrier, possessed with 
no small amount of self-esteem, with a varminty appearance, 
strongly built, deep in chest and back ribs, straight back and 
powerful quarters on muscular legs, and exhibiting in a marked 
degree a great combination of strength and activity. The coat 
should be about 24 inches long, white in colour, hard, with 
plenty of soft under coat with no tendency to wave or curl. 
The tail should be as straight as possible and carried not too 
gaily, and covered with hard hair, but not bushy. The skull 
should not be too broad, being in proportion to the terribly 
powerful jaws. The ears should be small and sharp-pointed 
as possible, and carried tightly up, and must be absolutely erect. 
The eyes of moderate size, dark hazel in colour, widely placed, 
with a sharp, bright, intelligent expression. The muzzle should 
not be too long, powerful, and gradually tapering towards the 
nose. The nose, roof of mouth, and pads of feet distinctly 
black in colour. 


Colour.—Pure white; any other colour objectionable. 


Coat.—Very important, and seldom seen to perfection; must 
be double-coated. The outer coat consists of hard hair, about 
two inches long, free from any curl. The undercoat, which 
resembles fur, is short, soft, and close. Open coats are 
objectionable. 


Size.—Dogs to weigh from fourteen to eighteen pounds, and 
bitches from twelve to sixteen pounds, and measure from eight 
to twelve inches at the shoulder. 


Skull.—Should not be too narrow, being in proportion to 
his powerful jaw, not too long, slightly domed, and gradually 
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tapering to the eyes, between which there should be a slight 
indentation or stop, eyebrows heavy, head and neck thickly 
coated with hair. 


E-yes.—Widely set apart, medium in size, dark hazel in colour, 
slightly sunk in the head, sharp and intelligent, which looking 
from under the heavy eyebrows give a piercing look. Full eyes 
and also light coloured eyes are very objectionable. 


Muzzle-—Should be nearly equal in length to the rest of the 
skull, powerful, and gradually tapering towards the nose, which 
should be fairly wide. The jaws level and powerful, the teeth 
square or evenly met, well set, and large for the size of the dog. 
The nose and roof of mouth should be distinctly black in colour. 


Ears.—Small, erect, carried tightly up and terminating in a 
sharp point. The hair of them should be short, smooth (vel- 
vety), and they should not be cut. The ears should be free 
from any fringe at the top. Round pointed, broad, and large 
ears are very objectionable, also ears too heavily covered with 
hair. 


Neck.—Muscular and nicely set on sloping shoulders. 


Chest.—Very deep, with breadth in proportion to size of 
the dog. 


Body.—Compact, straight back, ribs deep and well arched in 
the upper half of ribs, presenting a flatish side appearance; 
loins broad and strong, hind-quarters strong, muscular and 
wide across the top. 


Legs and Feet.—Both fore and hind-legs should be short and 
muscular. The shoulder blades should be comparatively broad 
and well sloped backwards. The points of the shoulder-blades 
should be closely knitted into the back-bone, so that every little 
movement of them should be noticeable when the dog is walk- 
ing. The elbow should be close to the body both when moving 
or standing, thus causing the fore-leg to be well placed in 
under the shoulder. The fore-legs should be straight and 
thickly covered with short, hard hair. The hind-legs should 
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be short and sinewy. The thighs very muscular and not too 
wide apart. The hocks bent and well set in under the body, 
so as to be fairly close to each other when standing, walking 
or trotting. The fore-feet are larger than the hind ones, are 
round, proportionate in size, strong, thickly padded, and covered 
with short, hard hair. The hind feet are smaller and thickly 
padded. The under surface of the pads of feet and all the 
nails should be distinctly black in colour. Cow-hocks detract 
from the general appearance. Straight or weak hocks—both 
kinds are undesirable, and should be guarded against. 


Tail._—Five or six inches long, covered with hard hairs, no 
feather, as straight as possible, carried gaily, but not curled 
over back. A long tail is objectionable. On no account should 
tails be docked, vide K.C., Rule VI, Appendix II. 


Movement.—Should be free, straight and easy all round. In 
front the leg should be freely extended forward by the shoulder. 
The hind movement should be free, strong, and close. The 
hocks should be freely flexed and drawn close in under the 
body, so that when moving off the foot the body is thrown or 
pushed forward with some force. Stiff, stilty movements behind 
is very objectionable. 


FAULTS. 


Coat.—Any silkiness, wave, or tendency to curl is a serious 
blemish, as is also an open coat, and any black, grey, or wheaten 
hairs. 


Size.—Any specimen under the minimum weight, or above 
the maximum weight are objectionable. 


Eyes.—Full or light colour. 


Ears.—Round-pointed, drop, semi-erect, also ears too heavily 
covered with hair. 


Muzzle.—Either under or overshot and defective teeth. 


NON-SPORTING BREEDS 


ALSATIAN WOLF DOGS 





CH. CARO OF WELIAM 
Owned by FL N. Pickett, Iesq. 
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German SIEGERIN and CH. (American) ASTA VON KALTENWEIDE 
Owned by A. C. Gilbert, Esq. 


ALSATIAN WOLF DOGS 


By R. Barnes, Esq., 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 
S.W.1; Member of The Kennel Club, and Judge; 
Secretary and Treasurer of The Alsatian League 
and Club of Great Britain. 


In pre-war days the Alsatian Wolf Dog was almost 
unknown in England. It is true there were a few 
specimens of the breed to be found here but in those 
days he was known as the German Sheep Dog and 
exhibited amongst foreign varieties. In 1919-20 the 
Kennel Club authorised the change of name to that 
by which it is now known. This change, which some 
may regard as unfortunate, followed the example set 
by the French Club in the early days of the war, when 
certain French authorities asserted that the dog was 
not of German but Alsatian origin. In support of this 
theory there is little or no evidence. The most libellous 
theory as to its origin is that which declares the 
Alsatian Wolf Dog to be a close relative of the wolf. 
The novice might easily be misled into the acceptance 
of this theory by the fact that the name under which 
it 1s now registered and exhibited in this country con- 
tains the word “ wolf.” Wolf crosses may have been 
attempted on a few occasions with varying success but 
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we may be quite certain that such isolated cases of wolf 
crossing have long ago been submerged in the advance- 
ment of breeding even had they ever exerted the 
slightest influence for good or ill. It may be stated 
in a general way that apart from these isolated cases 
of wolf crossings, the Alsatian Wolf Dog can claim 
to be as remote from the wolf as any other breed. 

The real origin of the Alsatian Wolf Dog is in the 
native sheep dog stock of Germany. Selected speci- 
mens were taken as foundation stock from the sheep- 
tending dogs of North and South Germany (Wtrtem- 
berg and Thuringia) by the pioneers of the breed, a 
few enthusiastic admirers of the intelligence and hardi- 
hood of these dogs. The first Society formed to pro- 
mote the breed and induce the German Dog fanciers, 
who had so far neglected their native dog, to become 
interested in it was known as the “ Phylax,” but it had 
an existence of a few years only. When it finally 
expired, it was succeeded twenty-six years ago by the 
German Shepherd Dog Club which has grown to such 
an extent that to-day it is the largest dog club in the 
world, with a membership of 60,000. This dog club 
in addition to the promotion of shows encouraged and 
developed the utility side of the breed also by the pro- 
motion of trials for police dogs, sheep dogs, etc. 

One of the first acts of the German Club was to 
establish a stud book which has now reached the 23rd 
volume and contains the pedigrees of 324,000 dogs. 
The earliest records of this stud book go back as far 
as 1091 and definitely trace the ancestry of the Alsatian 
Wolf Dog to the native sheep dogs of Thuringia and 
Wirtemberg. It is also interesting to note that the 
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examination of the pedigrees of Alsatians found in 
other Continental countries, e.g., Switzerland, Holland, 
France,—reveals the fact that their Alsatians are 
descended from animals registered in the German Club 
Stud Book. 

Primarily a sheep dog, a service in which it is still 
extensively used, its extraordinary adaptibility to a 
variety of occupations has led to it being given all kinds 
of jobs to do and with marked success. Through the 
efforts of the German Club the Government depart- 
ments of that country, national, local and colonial, have 
been persuaded to make extensive use of him both in 
military and civil services. He has been used as a 
sentry dog in the trenches, as a messenger dog and 
for conveying carrier pigeons to observation posts, as 
a customs dog patrolling the frontiers in prevention 
of smuggling (incidentally countering the efforts of 
the smuggling dogs), as a police dog in which he is 
used in tracking and in the identification of criminals, 
but perhaps the noblest of his duties are as a Red Cross 
dog during the war when he did valuable work in 
locating the wounded in “no man’s land,” especially 
on the Russian front where there were great distances 
to travel; and in post-war days, when he leads blinded 
ex-soldiers safely through the busy streets of German 
cities. For these varied and exacting duties he is well 
fitted, being endowed with a strong muscular physique, 
a dense, hard coat which adequately protects him from 
extremes of temperature and from rain, a keen sense 
of smell and hearing, a good turn of speed, good powers 
of endurance and a keen alert mentality. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Alsatian League and Club of Great Britain) 


General A ppearance.—The general appearance of the Alsatian 
Wolf Dog is a well-proportioned dog, showing great suppleness 
of limb, neither massive nor heavy, but at the same time free 
from any suggestion of weediness. It must not approach the 
Greyhound type. The ideal height (measured to the shoulder) 
not less than twenty-two inches in bitches and twenty-four 
inches in dogs and not more than twenty-six inches in either 
sex. The body rather long, is strong boned, with plenty of 
muscle, obviously capable of endurance and speed and of quick 
and sudden movement. Its method of locomotion is a tireless 
long striding gait and all its movements should be entirely free 
from stiltiness. The whole dog and its expression give the 
impression of perpetual vigilance, strong fidelity, lively, and 
ever watchful, alert to every sight and sound, nothing escaping 
its attention, showing no fear, but with a decided suspiciousness 
towards strangers—in striking contradistinction to the imme- 
diate friendliness of some breeds, possessing highly developed 
senses, a vivid mentality, and plenty of temperament, strongly 
individualistic and showing unique powers of intelligence. 
Three of its most outstanding traits are its incorruptibility, its 
discernment, and its ability to think for itself. 


Head.—The head is proportionate to the size of the body, 
long, lean, and clean cut, broad at the back of the skull, but 
without codrseness, tapering to the nose with only a slight stop 
between the eyes. The skull is slightly domed and the top of 
the nose should be parallel to the forehead. The cheeks must 
not be full or in any way prominent and the whole head, when 
viewed from the top, should be much in the form of a V, well 
filled in under the eyes. There should be plenty of substance 
in fore-face with a good depth from top to bottom. A long, 
narrow, show Collie or Borzoi head is a serious fault. 
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Muzzle.—The muzzle is strong and long and while tapering 
to the nose it must not be carried to such an extreme as to give 
the appearance of being overshot. It must not show any weak- 
ness, or be snipey or lippy. The lips must be tight fitting and 
clean. The nose should be black whatever colour the dog may 
be. A pink or liver coloured nose is a disqualification. 


Teeth.—The teeth should be sound and strong, gripping with 
a scissor-like action, the lower incisors just behind, but touching 
the upper. To be undershot or overshot is a bad fault. 


Eyes.—The eyes are almond-shaped, of average size, as nearly 
as possible matching the surrounding coat but darker rather 
than lighter in shade and placed to look straight forward. They 
must not be in any way bulging or prominent, and must show 
a lively, alert, and highly intelligent expression. 


Ears.—The ears should be of moderate size, but rather large 
than small, broad at the base, and pointed at the tips, placed 
rather high on the skull and carried erect—all adding to the 
alert expression of the dog as a whole. (It should be noted, 
in case novice breeders may be misled, that in Alsatian Wolf 
dog puppies, the ears often hang until the age of six months 
and sometimes longer, becoming erect with the replacement of 
the milk teeth. 


Neck.—-The neck should be strong, fairly long with plenty of 
muscle, fitting gracefully into the body, joining the head without 
sharp angles and free from throatiness. 


Fore-quarters.—In the fore-quarters the shoulders should 
slope well back, the ideal being a line drawn through the 
centre of the shoulder blade should form a right angle with the 
humerus when the leg is perpendicular to the ground. Upright 
shoulders are a bad fault. They should show plenty of muscle, 
which is quite distinct from, and must not be confused with 
coarse or loaded bone, which is a fault. The shoulder-bone 
should be clean. The fore-legs should be perfectly straight, 
viewed from front, but the pastern should show a slight angle 
with the fore-arm when regarded from the side; too great an 
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angle denotes weakness and while carrying plenty of bone it 
should be of good quality anything approaching the massive 
bone of the Newfoundland, for example, being a decided fault. 


Hind-quarters.—The hind-quarters should show breadth and 
strength, the loins being broad and strong, the rump rather 
long and sloping, and the legs, when viewed from behind, must 
be quite straight, without any tendency to cow-hocks, or bow- 
hocks which are an extremely serious fault. The stifles are well 
turned, and the hocks strong and well let down. The ability to 
turn quickly is a necessary asset in the Alsatian Wolf Dog, and 
this can only be got by a good length of thigh bone and leg, and 
by the bending of the hock. 


Body Properties.—The body is muscular, the back is broadish 
and straight, rather long but strong boned and well developed. 
The belly shows a waist without being tucked up. There should 
be a good depth of brisket or chest and that should not be too 
broad. The sides are flat compared to some breeds, and while 
the dog must not be barrel-ribbed, it must not be so flat as to 
be actually slabsided. While quick in movement and speedy, 
the Alsatian Wolf Dog is not a Greyhound in any way. «As 
giving an idea of the body proportions, it may be added that 
the length of body from the front point of the breastbone in a 
straight line to the buttocks, should be greater than the height 
to the shoulder as is ten to nine. Short-backed dogs with high 
legs should be discarded. A weak back is a decided fault. 


Gait.—The gait should be supple, smooth and long reaching, 
carrying the body along with a minimum of up and down move- 
ment. 


Tail—tThe tail, during rest, should hang in a slight curve. 
During movement and excitement it will be raised, but under 
no circumstances should the tail be carried past a vertical line 
drawn through the root. The tails with curls and pronounced 
hooks are faulty. 


Feet.—The feet should be round and short, the toes strong, 
slightly arched and held close together. The pads should be 
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hard, the nails short and strong. Dew-claws are neither a fault 
nor a virtue, but are better removed as they are liable to spoil 
the gait. 


Coat.—The coat is smooth, but it is at the same time a double 
coat. The under-coat is woolly in texture, thick and close, and 
to it the animal owes its characteristic resistance to cold. The 
outer-coat is also close, each hair straight, hard, and lying flat, 
so that it is rain-resisting. Under the body, to behind the legs, 
the coat is longer, and forms near the thigh a mild form of 
breeching. On the head (including the inside of the ears), to 
the front of the legs and the feet, the hair is short. Along the 
neck it is longer and thicker, and in winter approaches a form 
of ruff. A coat either too long or too short is a fault. As an 
average, the hairs on the back should be from 1% to 2% inches in 
length. The lack of heavy undercoat is a grave fault. 


Colour.—The colour of the Alsatian Wolf Dog has no effect 
on its character or on its fitness for work, and so colour is, in 
reason, a secondary consideration. It may be brown, iron~ 
grey, cinder-grey, fawn, black or black and tan, etc. Colour 
in itself must not influence judicial decisions. The definite 
colour of puppies cannot be determined until arrival of the 
upper coat. White should be debarred in Alsatian Wolf Dogs, 
as it makes the animal much too conspicuous for its legitimate 
work. 
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BULLDOGS 


By Captain W. R. pELACour BEamMisH, Wtldlands, 
Cottenham Park, London, S.W.20; Honorary 
Secretary of The London Bulldog Soctety. 


BrITAIN’S national dog. At home or abroad John Bull 
is never considered correctly depicted without a Bull- 
dog at his side. 

Mastiff fanciers may advance the claim that theirs 
is the oldest British breed; be that as it may, there 
seems little doubt that hundreds of years ago, the Bull- 
dog and the Mastiff had a common origin in the 
“Alaunt,” a dog of great size and strength. 

About 1500 the Bulldog is first mentioned in liter- 
ature under various names—Bondedogge, Banddogge, 
and Bolddogge. By 1630 it is quite clear from letters 
of that date, that Bulldogs and Mastiffs were already 
clearly defined separate breeds, in fact “ Bulldogs and 
Mastive ” had already been exported to foreign coun- 
tries including Spain. 

This is a matter of great interest to the breed, as 
about 1875 a serious attempt was made to cross the 
Spanish milk-cart dog—an animal showing certain 
Mastiff characteristics—with the pure-bred Bulldog. 
We are eternally grateful that this attempt was 
defeated. 
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Bullbaiting, for which this breed was formerly 
specially bred, was carried out at Stamford in the 
reign of King John, and elsewhere, including Tutbury 
and Wokingham, continuously until the time of Charles 
II. Queen Anne’s reign saw a serious decline, as by 
this time the best people shunned this so-called sport, 
which was abolished by Act of Parliament in 1835. 

In the eighteenth and early ninteenth centuries Bull- 
dogs were nearly all in the hands of the roughest class 
—the poor dog, “the humble minister of his owner’s 
brutal instinct,” suffered. 

The first half of the nineteenth century saw the dog 
also employed as a dog fighter. Westminster Pit, 
Batchelors Acres, or the Brocas were the scenes of 
many a brutal exhibition. 

The writer has an aquatint published in 1823 show- 
ing Billy the celebrated rat-killing Bulldog, who killed 
100 rats in 54 minutes in that year at Westminster 
Pit. 

With the passing of the Act in 1835, his occupation 
was gone, and but for dog-fighting the breed might 
have become extinct. 

Dog shows, as we know them to-day, were first held 
in 1859, and from that date the votaries of the dog 
greatly increased. The incentive to breed the old 
British Bulldog was provided. 

Broadly speaking, all present-day dogs trace their 
pedigrees to Champion Crib. Whelped in 1871, bred 
by Fred Lamphier, of Sheffield, he weighed over sixty 
pounds. His pedigree on the sire’s side is, unfortun- 
ately, in dispute, but he must have been a wonderful 
specimen. He died an unbeaten champion. 
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To-day, the dog, by reason of his handy size, his 
close short coat, his self-exercising habits, his peaceful 
nature—he rarely barks—and lastly, but by no means 
least, his love of children, and his thoroughly British 
temperament, and view of life in general, is an ideal 
pal in town or country. He is British and proud of it. 

With regard to the illustrations of this breed: The 
late Champion Caulfield Monarch, bred by Mr. Bladen, 
is a superb specimen excelling in head properties, and 
in the writer’s opinion the most typical Bulldog bred 
since the Great War. His early death, by misadventure, 
was a great loss to the fancy. 

Champion Diadem of Fortune, bred by Mrs. Anne 
Shenton Fahrmbacher, is a charming bitch, with an 
extremely pleasing general outline. 

Comparison of the two illustrations shows the male 
more rugged and massive than the bitch, and 1n com- 
bination a nearly perfect head on the dog, and body 
on the bitch. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Bulldog Club (Incorp.) 


In forming a judgment on any specimen of the breed the 
general appearance—which is the first impression the dog makes 
as a whole on the eye of the judge—should be first considered. 


Secondly should be noticed its size, shape and make, or rather 
its proportions in the relation they bear to each other. (No 
point should be so much in excess of the others as to destroy 
the general symmetry, or make the dog appear deformed, or 
interfere with its powers of motion, &c.) Thirdly, his style, 
Carriage, gait, temper and his several points should be con- 
sidered separately in detail, as follows, due allowance being 
made for the bitch, which is not so grand or as well developed 
as the dog :— 


1. The general appearance of the Bulldog is that of a smooth- 
coated, thick-set dog, rather low in stature, but broad, powerful 
and compact. Its head strikingly massive and large in pro- 
portion to the dog’s size. Its face extremely short. Its muzzle 
very broad, blunt and inclined upwards. Its body short and 
well-knit ; the limbs stout and muscular. Its hind-quarters high 
and strong, but rather lightly made in comparison with its 
heavily made fore-parts. The dog should convey an impression 
of.determination, strength and activity, similar to that suggested 
by the appearance of a thick-set Ayrshire bull. 


2. The: skull should be very large—the larger the better— 
and in circumference should measure (round in front of the 
ears) at least the height of the dog at the shoulders. Viewed 
from the front, it should appear very high from the corner of 
the lower jaw to the apex of the skull, and also very broad 
and square. The cheeks should be well rounded and extend 
sideways beyond the eyes. Viewed at the side, the head should 
appear very high, and very short from its back to the point of 
the nose. 
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The forehead should be flat, neither prominent nor over- 
hanging the face; the skin upon it and about the head very 
loose and well wrinkled. 


3. The projection of the frontal bones should be very pro- 
minent, broad, square and high, causing a deep and wide indent- 
ation between the eyes, termed the “stop.” From the “ stop,” 
a furrow both broad and deep should extend up the middle of 
the skull, being traceable to the apex. 


4. The eyes, seen from the front, should be situated low down 
in the skull, as far from the ears as possible. The eyes and 
“stop”? should be in the same straight line, which should be 
at right angles to the furrow. They should be as wide apart as 
possible, provided their outer corners are within the outline 
of the cheeks. They should be quite round in shape, of 
moderate size, neither sunken nor prominent, and in colour 
should be very dark—almost, if not quite black, showing no 
white when looking directly forward. 


5. The ears should be set on high on the head—+.e., the front 
inner edge of each ear should (as viewed from the front) join 
the outline of the skull at the top corner of such outline, so as 
to place them as wide apart, and as high and as far from the 
eyes as possible. In size they should be small and thin. The 
shape termed “rose ear” is correct, and folds inward at its 
back, the upper or front edge curving over outwards and back- 
wards, showing part of the inside of the burr. 


6. The face, measured from the front of the cheekbone to 
the nose, should be as short as possible, and its skin should be 
deeply and closely wrinkled. 


The muzzle should be short, broad, turned upwards, and very 
deep from the corner of the eye to the corner of the mouth. 


The nose should be large, broad and black; its top should 
be deeply set back almost between the eyes. The distance from 
the inner corner of the eye (or from the centre of the stop 
between the eyes) to the extreme tip of the nose should not 
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exceed the length from the tip of the nose to the edge of the 
under lip. 


The nostrils should be large, wide and black, with a well- 
defined vertical straight line between them. 


7. The flews, called the “ chop,” should thick, broad, pendent 
and very deep, hanging completely over the lower jaw at the 
sides (not in front). They should join the under lip in front 
and quite cover the teeth, which should not be seen when the 
mouth is closed. 


8. The jaw should be broad, massive and square, the canine 
teeth or tusks wide apart. The lower jaw should project con- 
siderably in front of the upper and turn up. It should be broad 
and square, and have the six small front teeth between the 
canines in an even row. 


The teeth should be large and strong. 


9. The neck should be moderate in length (rather short than 
long), very thick, deep and strong. It should be well arched 
at the back, with much loose, thick and wrinkled skin about the 
throat, forming a dewlap on each side, from the lower jaw to 
the chest. 


The chest should be very wide, laterally round, prominent, 
and deep, making the dog appear very broad and short-legged 
in front. 


10. The shoulders should be broad, sloping, and deep, very 
powerful and muscular, and giving the appearance of having 
been “ tacked on” to the body. 


11. The brisket should be capacious, round and very deep 
from the top of the shoulders to its lowest part where it joins 
the chest, and be well let down between the fore-legs. It should 
be large in diameter and round behind the fore-legs (not flat- 
sided, the ribs being well rounded). The body should be well 
ribbed up behind, with the belly tucked up, and not pendulous. 
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12. The back should be short and strong, very broad at the 
shoulders, and comparatively narrow at the loins. There should 
be a slight fall to the back close behind the shoulders (its lowest 
part), whence the spine should rise to the loins (the top of which 
should be higher than the top of the shoulders), thence curving 
again more suddenly to the tail, forming an arch—a distinctive 
characteristic of the breed—termed “ roach-back.” 


13. The fore-legs should be very stout and strong, set wide 
apart, thick, muscular and straight, with well-developed fore- 
arms, presenting a rather bowed outline, but the bones of the 
legs should be large and straight, not bandy or curved. They 
should be rather short in proportion to the hind-legs, but not 
so short as to make the back appear long or detract from the 
dog’s activity, and so cripple him. 


The elbows should be low, and stand well away from the ribs. 
The pasterns should be short, straight and strong. 


The fore-feet should be straight, and turn very slightly out- 
ward, of medium size and moderately round. 


The toes compact and thick, being well split up, making the 
knuckles prominent and high. 


14. The hind-legs should be large and muscular, and longer 
In proportion than the fore-legs, so as to elevate the loins. 


The hocks should be slightly bent and well let down, so as 
to be long and muscular from the loins to the point of the hock. 


The lower part of the leg should be short, straight and 
strong. 


The stifles should be round and turned slightly outwards 
away from the body. The hocks are thereby made to approach 
each other and the hind-feet to turn outwards. The latter, 
like the fore-feet, should be round and compact, with the toes 
well split up and the knuckles prominent. 
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From its formation the dog has a peculiar heavy and con- 
strained gait, appearing to walk with short, quick steps on the 
tip of its toes, its hind-feet not being lifted high, but appearing 
to skim the ground, and running with the right shoulder rather 
advanced, similar to the manner of a horse in cantering. 


15. The most desirable size for the Bulldog is about fifty 
pounds. 


16. The tail, termed the “stern,” should be set on low, jut 
out rather straight, then turn downwards. It should be round, 
smooth and devoid of fringe or coarse hair. It should be 
moderate in length—rather short than long—thick at the root, 
and tapering quickly to a fine point. It should have a downward 
carriage (not having a decided upward curve at the end), and 
the dog should not be able to raise it over its back. 


17. The colour should be whole or smut (that is, a whole 
colour with a black mask or muzzle). 


The only colours (which should be brilliant and pure of their 
sort) are whole colours—viz., brindles, reds with their varieties, 
fawns, fallows, &c., white and also pied (+.e., a combination 
of white with any other of the foregoing colours). 


The coat should be fine in texture, short, close and smooth 
(hard only from the shortness and closeness, not wiry). 
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CH. PUSA OF AMWELL 
Owned by Lady Faudel- Phillips 


Chairman of Finance and Member of the Committee of the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association, Member of the Committee and Hon. Treasurer of the Chinese 
Chow Club, one of the founders of the original Chow Chow Club 


Judge and Winner of Challenze Certificates 
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KUAN YIN 
Owned by Miss Annah Peck 
Member of the Ladies’ Nennel Association, Member of the Committee of the 
Chinese Chow Club 


Judge and Winner of Challenge Certificates 


CHOW CHOWS 


By Miss Etta Casetia, 1 Queen’s Elm Square, 
Chelsea, S.W.; Member of The Ladies’ Kennel 
Association; Member of the Committee of The 
Chinese Chow Club; One of the Founders of the 
original Chow Chow Club; Winner of Challenge 
Certificates. 


THE wolf-type, which is still apparent in the Chow, 
denotes that he must be more or less true to the original 
form of dog which has been common in China since 
the beginning, where they have been known as 
“Wonks.” 

“Chow Chow ” is Chinese for “ have a meal” and 
Europeans adopted this name for the breed on the 
supposition that it provided the Chinese families with 
their daily joint. 

In his native land, however, the Wonk fulfils various 
known functions; he is used as a house-dog and guard 
and for the purpose of hunting his ancestor, the wolf, 
also for draught purposes—principally in Manchuria. 
This might explain the difference in size met with in 
this breed, the largest and strongest being selected for 
the latter purpose. 

When he is low down in the soctal scale, or rather 
has not been promoted, he is a common scavenger, 
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resembling, in this, his very inferior cousin, the Pye 
or Pariah dog met with in the East. 

The Chow is the possessor of a very beautiful thick 
coat, when in condition, and the writer has been 
assured that many farms exist where the dogs are 
bred for their fur. This sad fate is perhaps not a 
worse one than that which befalls the unfortunate 
puppies that are reputed to furnish the “ plat de resist- 
ance’ at the proverbial Chinaman’s table. 

With a few un-noted exceptions, the Chow did not 
make his appearance in England until the end of the 
last century; he had to compete in foreign dog classes 
at shows until May, 1893, when the Pet Dog Society 
was enterprising enough to be the pioneer of classes 
for Chows. 

The unique feature of the Chow is his black tongue, 
though some Newfoundlands are said to have partially 
black ones. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 


A cobby, short-backed dog, alert and quick in movement, 
with heavy bone in proportion to his size; neither high nor low 
on the legs—just square, muscular and compact, more “ coarse ” 
than “fine ”’--a general appearance of strength, activity and 
smartness combined. 


Head.—The head should be strong, a wide flat skull (not 
domed), well filled out under the eyes, not much stop. Muzzle 
wide, short, thick and blunt; no approach to snipeyness. 


A lined and furrowed forehead, much like that of a lion, 
when the dog is at attention, gives him the correct expression 
known as the “ scowl.” 


Eyes.—Small, dark and deep-set; blues, with few exceptions, 
have a special light coloured eye, which matches the coat. 


Ears.—Small, more rounded than pointed in shape, placed 
wide and slightly forward, carried stiffly erect but pointing to 
the front, neither to the side nor straight up. 


Nose.—Broad and black (except in the case of blues and 
creams, the former having self-coloured noses and the creams 
flesh-coloured or pale ones); tongue and inside of mouth, in- 
cluding gums, black—in all varieties. 


Body.—Wide, deep chest, muscular shoulders, short back and 
tail of moderate length carried tightly over the back. 


Legs.—As straight as those of a hound, well up on the toes 
with small round feet; straight hocks—often double-jointed, 
especially in imported specimens—which adds to the peculiarity 
of a Chow’s gait, his action being a very characteristic one. 
Plenty of bone should be insisted on. 


Coat.—The coat is very profuse, straight and harsh, with a 
thick woolly under-coat (Chow combings provided some of the 
best wool for knitting during the Great War.) The hair should 
stand out stiffly, a flat coat being very undesirable. 
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Colour.—Much variety in colour. Red, both light and dark, 
with or without light skirts and tail; black, blue and variations 
of cream, from biscuit-coloured to white (bred from a red 
strain) and from almost “lavender” to a pure white (from a 
blue strain)—the latter are the most pleasing as they frequently 
have a blue or black nose. 


The Smooth Chow is governed by the same points as the 
Rough—except as to coat—though the ears should be consider- 
ably smaller and carried well forward. The coat is as short as 
that of a terrier; though it does not lie flat as there is a thick 
under-coat, very woolly and warm in the winter; no feathering 
on thighs and short hair, without any suspicion of brush, on the 
tail. There is no such specimen in England at present but they 
are highly considered in China. 
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Owned by Wm. W. Stansfield, Esq. 


COLLIES (ROUGH) 


By Wm. W. STANSFIELD, Esq., Laund Tarleton, Nr. 
Preston, Lancs.; Associate of The Kennel Club 
and Judge; Vice-President of The British Colle 
Club; Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


WITHOUT doubt one of the most handsome of the truly 
British breeds is the Rough Collie. His ancestry goes 
back to the sixteenth century, then known as “ Colley,” 
Col being Anglo-Saxon for Black, this being the 
original colour. 

This breed of sheep dogs was energetically fostered 
by the shepherds of Scotland who lay claim, and rightly 
so, to be the progenitors of the now existing strains. 

Taken generally the breed is a hardy one, can soon 
accommodate itself to climatic conditions, easy to train 
to natural callings without a specialist to handle, is a 
good guard without being ferocious, very affectionate 
and is specially suitable whenever a companion is 
desirable for children. The writer here wishes to once 
more “nail the lie” that “Collies are treacherous.” 
Having bred and owned hundreds, we have never yet 
had a case of children being bitten with a pure-bred 
Collie. Scores of puppies are sent out to walk each 
year on the hillside farms, and an effort is always made 
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to have them reared with children in the home, and the 
result is always the same, they simply become devoted. 
On investigating many of the so-called “ Collie treach- 
ery cases,” in every case the culprit was a “ Cur Dog,” 
which is often called a Collie. 

On one of her first visits to Balmoral Queen Victoria 
became infatuated with a Collie, and thus the breed 
was brought into prominence. Demand quickly fol- 
lowed, and the remuneration becoming enhanced, the 
Scotch breeders soon began to boom the breed with 
very decided improvements both in prices and type. 

The first show to provide sheep dog classes was in 
1860—the Birmingham Dog Society Show. Here the 
winning exhibit was described as a “ Pure-Bred Scotch 
Bitch.” “Old Cockie”’ may be earmarked as the pro- 
genitor of the present-day Collie. He came out in 1871 
at Birmingham and proved his value as a sire. 

The most popular colour is undoubtedly sable and 
white, though the striking black and tan and white 
makes a very attractive picture, particularly if the 
black is a good dense colour and the tan rich. Blue 
merles are claimed by some devotees to top the bill, the 
beautiful blending of colour of some of the best makes 
a happy picture. This latter colour is more difficult 
to obtain than the two former ones. 

It will be noted in the standard given in this volume 
that the height of dogs is twenty-two to twenty-four 
inches and bitches twenty to twenty-two inches. Con- 
sidering their original calling these are just the sizes 
and should be always strictly adhered to, together with 
strong loins, well sprung ribs and good legs and feet, 
and with sound movement, either coming or going. 
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Too much emphasis cannot be given to general con- 
formation and soundness. 

Referring back to colour, sables can continually be 
bred to sables, but too much of this loses the rich dark 
sable which is generally accepted to be correct, and a 
dash of tricolour bred in occasionally checks the washy 
coloured ones that often come along. 

Merles can occasionally be bred into colour, but the 
best blues are usually the crossing of tricolour and 
merles; if the tricolour is merle bred so much the better. 

Collie puppies are not difficult to rear, and few 
bitches are lost during whelping time, providing they 
lead an ordinary existence, plenty of fresh air—an 
open-air life suits them the best, with natural exercise 
—and good, sound and wholesome food. 

“Champion Metchley Wonder,” sold for under £10 
and bought by Mr. Megson for £500, was the beginning 
of the boom period. Soon there followed “ Champion 
Christopher ” by “ Metchley Wonder.” He was bred 
by the Rev. Hans Hamilton and sold to Mr. Stretch 
for £60 and eventually went to Mr. Mitchell Harrison 
of Philadelphia for £1000. Prices now ruled high. 
£1300 is said to be the price paid for “ Champion Orms- 
kirk Emerald” and this was topped by the £1500 for 
“Champion Southport Perfection.” One of the out- 
standing features of the dogs of this period was their 
immense coats, particularly the frill and feather on 
their fore-legs. One is apt to say that much of this 
charm is deficient in the present-day Collies, and it 1s 
most desirable in the craze for head points; the real 
charm, beauty and finish of the picture should have 
more attention from the thinking and responsible 
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breeders. Rough Collies must have abundance of 
dense coat of the real hard texture, not the thin top 
coat and soft fluffy coat that are becoming too pro- 
minent. There is no other way to stay the tide but 
by judicious selection of well-coated specimens. 

America has always claimed our best, and is still 
as keen to own good ones, but if good coats are lost 
then the breed must suffer, its charm is gone. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The British Collie Club) 


Skull—Should be flat, moderately wide between the ears, 
and gradually tapering towards the eyes. There should only 
be a slight depression at stop. The width of skull necessarily 
depends upon the combined length of skull and muzzle, and the 
whole must be considered in connection with the size of the 
dog. The cheek should not be full or prominent. 


Muzzle.—Should be of fair length, tapering to the nose, and 
must not show weakness or be snipey or lippy. Whatever the 
colour of the dog may be, the nose must be black. 


Teeth.—Should be of good size, sound and level; very slight 
unevenness is permissible. 


Jaws.—Should be clean-cut and powerful. 


Evyes.—Are a very important feature, and give expression to 
the dog; they should be of medium size, set somewhat obliquely, 
of almond shape, and of a brown colour, except in the case 
of Merles, when the eyes are frequently (one or both) blue and 
white or china; expression full of intelligence with a quick, 
alert look when listening. 


Ears.—Should be small and moderately wide at the base and 
placed not too close together on top of the skull nor too much 
to the side of the head. When in repose they should be usually 
carried thrown back, but when on the alert brought forward 
and carried semi-erect, with tips slightly drooping in attitude 
of listening. 


Faults —Domed skull, high peaked occiput, prominent cheek, 
dished faced or roman nosed. Length of head apparently out 
of proportion to the body and of the Borzoi type are to be 
strongly condemned. Weak, snipy muzzle, overshot mouth, 
heavy or gooseberry coloured; also glassy or staring eyes, are 
very objectionable. 
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Neck.—Should be muscular, powerful, and of fair length 
and somewhat arched. 


Body.—Should be rather long, with well sprung ribs, chest 
deep, fairly broad behind the shoulders, which should be sloped, 
loins slightly arched and powerful. The legs should be straight 
in front. 


Faults.—Flat-sided, short or cobby. 


Fore-legs.—Should be straight and muscular, neither in nor 
out at elbows, with a fair amount of bone; the forearm some- 
what fleshy, with pasterns showing flexibility without weakness. 


Faults —Weak long pasterns, out at elbows crooked forearms. 


Hind-legs.—Should be muscular at the thighs, with well bent 
stifles; the hocks well let down and powerful; the legs clean 
and sinewy below. 


Faults——Cow-hocks, straight hocks. 


Feet.—Should be oval in shape, soles well padded, and the 
toes arched and close together. The hind-feet less arched. 


Faults.—Large, open, flat or hare feet. Feet turned outwards 
or inwards. 


The Brush.—Should be moderately long, carried low when 
the dog is quiet, with a slight upward “ swirl” at the end and 
may be gaily carried when the dog is excited, but not over the 
back. 


Faults.—Short tail, or tail carried over the back, or twisted 
to one side. 


Coat.—Should be very dense, the outer-coat harsh to the 
touch, the inner or under-coat soft, furry and very close, so 
close as to almost hide the skin. The mane and frill should 
be very abundant, the mask or face smooth, as also the ears 
at the tips, but they should carry more hair towards the base; 
the fore-legs well feathered, the hind-legs, above the hocks, 
profusely so; but below the hocks fairly smooth, although all 
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heavily-coated Collies are liable to grow a slight feathering. 
Hair on the brush very profuse. 


Faults—A soft, silky, or wavy coat, or insufficient under- 
coat. 


Colour and Marking.—Colour and marking are immaterial, 
but other points being equal, a nice, showily-marked dog is 
preferred. All white or red Setter colour is most objectionable. 


General Character.—To enable the Collie to fulfil his natural 
bent for sheep-dog work, ke should be built on lines of strength, 
activity and grace, with a shapely body and sound legs and feet. 
He should be lithe and active in his movements, and entirely 
free from cloddiness and coarseness in any part of his con- 
formation; and, lastly, he must be gifted with true expression. 
Expression is obtained by the perfect combination of head and 
muzzle, size, shape, and colour, and placement of eye, and 
correct position and carriage of ears, which gives the dog that 
sweet, dreamy, semi-cunning, yet alert outlook that makes the 
perfect Collie the most beautiful of the canine race. 


Size and Weight.—Dogs, twenty-two inches to twenty-four 
inches at the shoulders; bitches, twenty inches to twenty-two 
inches. Dogs, forty-five to sixty-five pounds; bitches, forty to 
fifty-five pounds. 
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By Won. W. STANSFIELD, Esq., Laund, Tarleton, Nr. 
Preston, Lancs.; Associate of The Kennel Club 
and Judge; Vice-President of The British Collie 
Club; Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THE best pal in the lot is just about the correct defint- 
tion of a Smooth Collie—easy to rear, easier to train 
to any game you wish, very clean knocking about in 
the house and in addition a certain guard, and a 
real, true, affectionate pal, devoid of vice and never 
ferocious. 

The premier award in bitches at the English Kennel 
Club Show has twice been annexed by a Smooth Collie, 
and this bitch was a good worker to cattle or sheep, 
enjoyed a day with a gun and is at the moment rearing 
a litter of puppies at nine years’ old. 

The Smooth is again an entirely British product, 
and would have more admirers if given more generous 
help in the way of classifications. 

In conformation they must be absolutely sound, 
therefore rearing is one of the principal difficulties for 
the breeder to contend with. Still, taken as a whoie, 
they are very hardy and the puppies come along quickly 
and are not quite the trouble of their rough brethren 
if reared in cottages. | 
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As shepherd dogs they excel, given of course oppor- 
tunity which does not necessarily mean “ a specialist.” 

The colour at the moment which is most in demand 
is merle. <A really good coloured merle, built soundly 
in every way makes a real picture, and usually receives 
due recognition from true dog admirers. Tricolours 
were the originals and to these the merles owe their 
origin and happily will always require them to keep 
the colour. 

Many nicely constructed, soundly built sables have 
from time to time been benched, but there is nothing 
near the same attractiveness in a Sable Smooth as there 
is in their rough brethren. 

For some reason American fanciers have never been 
interested in the Smooth variety of Collies, hence the 
breeding of them has not been fostered so much as the 
“Roughs.” Particularly is this fact noticeable in Scot- 
land, whilst round Durham and Northumberland they 
have always been strong favourites, thanks to the 
Father of the Smooth Fancy, Mr. Alex. Hastie, who 
is still actively engaged in his hobby. 

Another from the same fold is Mr. George Watson, 
whose prefix has often been associated with champions 
in this breed. 

Perhaps the best ever bred in a Smooth dog was 
“ Champion Eastwood Extra,” bred by Mr. I. Heap. 
He was the result of Rough dog and Smooth bitch. 
This cross is often done in Smooths and is admitted 
to be the easiest way to get the better type of head, 
and we may add, expression. “ Champion Eastwood 
Extra ” had a world-wide reputation; was often at the 
top of the Collie Club Show of Great Britain, beating 
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all the Roughs; he owned a true type of head; was 
absolutely 1# in conformation and soundness with per- 
fect ring manners. His owner, Mr. R. G. Howson, 
was a great lover of the breed and it is to be regretted 
that the Eastwood prefix is absent from the shows, 
his breeding was so consistent, as was his type. 

Another of the old stalwarts is the Canute breeder, 
Mr. F. Wildgoose. He trots out “the goods” with 
regularity and is always in request as a judge. 

The Yorkshire specialist of the breed is undoubtedly 
Mr. F. Swann. Of recent years his winners have come 
along with clockwork precision. 

Considering the utility of the Smooth Collie, to- 
gether with its general grace and sincere affection, one 
often wonders why the breed does not go ahead. Per- 
haps the answer is organisation. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS | 
(By Courtesy of The Smooth Collie Club) 


Head.—Should be in proportion to dog’s size; skull moder- 
ately wide between the ears, and flat, tapering to the end of the 
muzzle, which ought to be of a fair length but not too snipey, 
with only a slight stop. 

Teeth—Strong and white. The top jaw fitting nicely over 
the lower, and where much over or at all undershot, it should 
count against the dog. 

Eyes.—Of almond shape, set obliquely in the head, and the 
shade consistent with the colour of the dog. A full or staring 
eye is very objectionable. 

Ears.—Small, and when the dog’s attention is attracted, 
carried semi-erect; but when in repose it is natural for them 
to be laid back. 

Neck.—Long and well arched, and shoulders muscular and 
sloping. 

Back.—Rather long, strong, and straight, the loin slightly 
arched, and the chest fairly deep, but not too wide. 

Fore-legs.—Straight and muscular, with a fair amount of 
bone. The hind-legs should be rather wide apart, with stifle 
well bent, forming sicklehocks. 

Feet.—Compact, knuckles well sprung, claws strong and close 
together, pads cannot be too hard. 

C oat.—Short, dense flat coat, with good texture, with an 
abundance of undercoat. 

Symmetry.—The dog should be of fair length on the leg, 
and his movements active and graceful. 

Height.—Dogs, twenty-two to twenty-four inches; bitches, 
twenty to twenty-two inches. 

Tail—Of medium length, and when the dog is standing 
quietly, should be slightly raised, but more so when excited. 
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DALMATIANS 


By Mrs. Frep Kemp, “ Coldharbour,” Mayfield, Sus- 
sex; Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of The 
Southern Dalmatian Club; Winner of Challenge 
Certificates. 


ACCORDING to old records, his native country is Dal- 
matia, a mountainous district on the Adriatic coast. 
He has been domesticated in Italy for upwards of two 
centuries, and is the common harrier of that country. 
The writer can vouch, through her ancestors, that the 
Dalmatian has been in England over 150 years, and 
it was no uncommon sight in Devonshire, during the 
period when farmers’ wives used to ride “ pannier ” 
to market, to see a pack-horse accompanied by a Dal- 
matian, or, as it was then called, a “ pack” or watch 
dog, his duty being to guard his master’s goods. In 
those days, too, when cock-fighting, rat-killing, badger 
and bull-baiting were the sports, it was the custom for 
dog owners to take them to the village green to contest 
for prizes at the village revels, and the Dalmatian, then 
a thicker-coated dog, generally held his own against 
all others. Later on, when carriages were a more fre- 
quent mode of travelling, he was to be seen running 
under the axle, and so close to the horse that it seemed 


wonderful he was not injured. 
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He is commonly known as the “ plum pudding ” dog, 
or “ Spotted Dick.” There are two varieties, the black 
spotted and the liver spotted. Born pure white, the 
spots begin to show in about fourteen days, and should 
any mark be present at birth, it is known as a “ patch ” 
or foul mark. The spots should be well defined, vary- 
ing in size from a sixpence to a florin, according to 
the part of the body. In the black spotted variety the 
eyes should be dark (black or dark brown) and the 
eye rims and nose black; in the liver spotted variety 
the eyes should be light (yellow or light brown) and the 
eye rims and nose brown. Good legs and feet are 
essential, on account of his running activities, the feet 
compact (cat-foot) and the tail should be carried with 
a slight curve upwards. The pure white, dense black, 
spotted tail and spotted head are the most difficult 
points to breed and a dog that looks “grey” 1s an 
abomination. In appearance he mostly resembles a 
Pointer, and when pointing game, will raise his front 
paw and straighten his tail. A dog should weigh fifty- 
five pounds, a bitch fifty pounds. 

The writer’s husband has bred these attractive 
animals for fifty years, and endless anecdotes could 
be written about their intelligence and charm. They 
are wonderful with children, and anyone taking up 
another breed, having once owned a Dalmatian, will 
eventually go back to their “ old love.” 

This breed is going ahead by leaps and bounds, and 
where, a few years ago, one dog (“ Ch. Panworth ”) 
was the solitary exhibit, at a recent show thirty-six 
were benched, the judge remarking “there is not a 
bad one amongst them.” 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the Southern Dalmatian Club) 


The Dalmatian in many particulars much resembles the 
Pointer, more especially in size, build and outline, though the 
markings peculiar to this breed are a very important feature, 
and very highly valued. 

General Appearance——The Dalmatian should represent a 
strong, muscular, and active dog, symmetrical in outline, and 
free from coarseness and lumber, capable of great endurance 
combined with a fair amount of speed. 

Head.—Should be of a fair length, the skull flat, rather broad 
between the ears, and moderately well defined at the temples, 
4.€., exhibiting a moderate amount of stop and not in one straight 
line from the nose to the occiput bone, as required in a Bull 
Terrier. It should be entirely free from wrinkle. 


Muzzle.—Should be long and powerful; the lips clean, fitting 
the jaws moderately close. 

Evyes.—Should be set moderately well apart, and of medium 
size, round, bright, and sparkling, with an intelligent expression, 
their colour greatly depending on the markings of the dog. In 
the black spotted variety the eyes should be dark (black or 
dark brown); in the liver spotted variety they should be light 
(yellow or light brown). 

Rim Round the Eyes in the black spotted should be black, 
in the liver spotted variety, brown—never flesh-coloured in 
either. 

Ears.—Should be set on rather high, of moderate size, rather 
wide at the base, and gradually tapering to a rounded point. 
They should be carried close to the head, be thin, and fine in 
texture, and always spotted, the more profusely the better. 


Nose.—In the black spotted variety should always be black, 
in the liver spotted variety, always brown. 
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Neck and Shoulders.—The neck should be fairly long, nicely 
arched, light and tapering, and entirely free from throatiness. 
The shoulders should be moderately oblique, clean, and mus- 
cular, denoting speed. 


Body, Back, Chest and Loins.—The chest should not be too 
wide, but very deep and capacious, ribs moderately well sprung, 
never rounded like barrel hoops (which would indicate want of 
speed), the back powerful, loins strong, muscular, and slightly 
arched. 


Legs and Feet of great importance. The fore-legs should 
be perfectly straight, strong, and heavy in bone, elbows close 
to the body, fore-feet round, compact, with well-arched toes 
(cat-foot), and round tough elastic pads. In the hind-legs the 
muscles should be clean, though well defined, hocks well let 
down. 


Nails.—In the black spotted variety, black and white; in the 
liver variety, brown and white. 


Tail—Should not be too long, strong at the insertion and 
gradually tapering towards the end, free from coarseness. It 
should not be inserted too low down, but carried with a slight 
curve upwards, and never curled. It should be spotted, the 
more profusely the better. 


Coat.—Should be short, hard, dense, and fine, sleek and glossy 
in appearance, but neither woolly nor silky. 


Colours and Markings.—These are most important points. 
The ground colour in both varieties should be pure white, very 
decided, and not intermixed. The colour of the spots in the 
black variety should be black, the deeper and richer the black 
the better; in the liver spotted variety they should be brown. 
The spots should not intermingle, but be as round and well 
defined as possible, the more distinct the better; in size they 
should be from that of a sixpence to a florin. The spots on 
the head, face, ears, legs, tail and extremities to be smaller than 
those on the body. 


S1ze.—Dogs, fifty-five pounds; bitches, fifty pounds. 


FRENCH BULI_LDOGS 





CH, FRIPON 
Owned by Ars. Romilly 





CMW. VENUS 


Owned by Mrs. Romilly 


FRENCH BULLDOGS 


By Mrs. Romitty, The Wharf, Taplow, Bucks.; Mem- 
ber of the Committee and Late Chatrman of the 
Ladies’ Branch of The Kennel Club, and Judge; 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of The French 
Bulldog Association; Late Honorary Treasurer of 
The French Bulldog Club of England; Winner of 
Challenge Certificates. 


FrENcH Bulldogs claim long lineage as natives of 
Southern France. They differ in type from the short- 
jawed, tulip-eared little dogs fancied in England, that 
migrated to Normandy in the ’sixties, with Notting- 
ham laceworkers, and originated the “ Pied ” variety. 

After the Franco-German War of 1870, “ Boule- 
dogues Francais” kennels arose in Berlin, Vienna, 
Brussels and Amsterdam, but few could be found in 
Paris during the 1878 Exhibition. 

At the Kennel Club Show in 1893, and also subse- 
quently at other shows, some so-called “Toy French 
Bulldogs ” were exhibited, under twenty pounds, im- 
ported with the avowed object of resuscitating the 
strain of British Light-weights then nearly extinct. 

In 1898 a “ Toy Bulldog ”’ Club was formed, weight 
limit twenty-two pounds, lowered to twenty pounds in 
1900. Differences regarding intermixture of type and 
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starvation weights then became so acute that Lady 
Lewis founded a new Club in 1902, “to promote the 
breeding and importation of pure French Bulldogs.” 
Fifty-one were exhibited at their first show held 7th 
April, 1903, and as a distinct “ breed” has flourished 
ever since. 

On Ist January, 1906, the Kennel Club reclassified 
“Toy” Bulldogs as “ Miniatures,” and granted regis- 
tration to “ Bouledogues Francais ” subject to a tem- 
porary weight limit of twenty-eight pounds, by request 
of British Bulldog Clubs as security against inter- 
breeding, which was prohibited. 

Registration as “ French Bulldogs ” was sanctioned 
in 1912, and when in 1920 registration of “ Minia- 
tures” had ceased, the twenty-eight pounds weight 
restriction was cancelled. 

French Bulldogs being small-sized, smooth-coated, 
active, intelligent, sweet-tempered and full of fun, 
make ideal companions and discreetly silent house dogs, 
disinclined to make friends with strangers, have a 
retentive memory, a bold, unflinching gaze, and are 
quite fearless. 

The following description is as revised in accordance 
with French views for the French Bulldog Club of 
England, in 1911, after the International Congress held 
that year in Paris had considered and authorised this 
general standard. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of the French Bulldog Association) 


General Appearance.-—A French Bulldog should be sound, 
active, and intelligent, of compact build, medium or small sized, 
with good bone, a short smooth coat, and the various points so 
evenly balanced that the dog does not look ill-proportioned. 


Colour.—Colours allowed are all the brindles, also pied dogs 
(white and brindle), but a dark brindle is preferred. 


Head.—Massive, square and broad. Skull nearly flat between 
the ears, with a domed forehead, the loose skin forming sym- 
metrical wrinkles. 


Ears.—“ Bat ears” of medium size, wide at the base, elong- 
ated, rounded at the top, set high, carried upright and parallel, 
a sufficient width of skull preventing them being too close to- 
gether, the skin soft and fine, and the orifice, as seen from the 
front, showing entirely. 


Eyes.—Dark, of moderate size, round, neither sunken nor 
prominent, showing no white when looking straight, set low 
and away from the nose, and above all far from the ears. 


Muzzle.—Laid back, the cheek muscles developed without 
projecting. Stop defined, and a furrow between the eyes, but 
not on the forehead. Lower jaw powerful, deep, square, pro- 
jecting slightly beyond the upper and turned up. Nose ex- 
tremely short, black and wide, with opened nostrils and the 
line between well defined. Lips thick, the lower meeting the 
upper in the middle, completely hiding the teeth. The upper 
lips should cover the lower on each side, but not hang below 
the level of the jaw. Muzzle, nose and lips black. Teeth sound 
and regular, but not visible when mouth is closed. Tongue must 
not protrude. 


Body.—Tail very short, without fringe, set low, thick at the 
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root, and tapering quickly towards the tip, and either straight 
or kinked, but never curling over the back. <A good tail is 
placed so that it cannot be carried gaily. Body short, cobby, 
muscular, with good “cut up” and well sprung ribs. Back 
broad at the shoulder, tapering towards the loins and roached, 
giving the body a pear-shaped appearance. Neck powerful, 
short and arched, with loose skin at the throat, but not houndy. 
Chest deep and wide, and let down between the legs. Coat 
fine, smooth, lustrous, short, close and hard, due to shortness 
and closeness, but not wiry. 


Legs.—Fore-legs set wide apart, straight, strong, muscular 
and short, but not so short as to hamper activity. Hind-legs 
strong, muscular and rather longer than the fore, so as to raise 
the loins slightly higher than the shoulders. Hocks well let 
down and with very free movement. 


Feet.—Small, compact and placed in continuation of the line 
of the leg, with absolutely sound pasterns. The hind rather 
Jonger than the fore. Toes compact, knuckles high, nails short 
and thick. 


Sex.—Bitches have not the typical characteristics of the breed 
so strongly developed as dogs, and this, when making com- 
parisons, should be remembered in their favour and allowed 
for. 


Bad Faults—Too prominent an under-jaw, allowing teeth 
to show. Tongue protruding when mouth shut. Light coloured 
or prominent eyes. Long and coarse coat. Tail carried above 
the level of the back. Dewlap. Bad movement. 


Disqualification.—Faults which disqualify are—Any but 
“Bat” ears. The colours, pure black, black and white, black 
and tan, mouse grey (blue). Eyes of different colours. Nose 
other than black. Hare lip. A “ double nose.” 


Weight. —The best weight for a French eee of either 
sex is twenty-two pounds. 


GREAT DANES 





CHL VICRROY OF REDGRAVE 
Owned by Mrs. Horsfall 


Judge 





[Photo by Ralph Robinson, Redhill 
CH. SANDRA OF LOOE 


Owned by Mrs. Hornsby 
Member of the Ladies’ Branch of The Kennel Club and Judge, Member of the 
Committee of The Great Dane Club 


GREAT DANES 


By Mrs. S. May Biackter, 71, Reigate Hill, Reigate, 
Surrey; Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of 
The Great Dane Club and Judge. 


ALTHOUGH placed by The Kennel Club in the non- 
sporting category of breeds, the early history of the 
Great Dane (or Boarhound) shows that he was un- 
doubtedly used as a hunting dog. Long before the 
Norman Conquest the Saxons used a similar hound 
to hunt the wild boars in the English forests and fens, 
and in early German history we find mention of the 
“Veltrus Leporalis,” described as a huge hound used 
for “ pulling down heavy game when brought to bay 
by smaller hounds.” 

It is interesting to note that an old Egyptian painting 
depicts dogs very similar in type to our Great Dane, 
one of them even showing the harlequin markings. 

In the fifteenth century the Emperor Wenzel was 
always accompanied by his favourite Boarhounds— 
“dogs of great size used in the hunt of game ”—, and 
a little later we find that Duke Ulric of Wurtemberg 
(born 1487) took much pains in breeding these dogs, 
and in preserving the purity of the strain. The original 
home of the Great Dane, as we now know him, was 
therefore undoubtedly Wtirtemberg in Germany. 
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In 1800 we have the first authentic record of the 
Great Dane in England,* though there is little doubt 
they were known in this country long before that date. 

In 1895 the custom of cropping the ears was for- 
bidden by The Kennel Club. This operation was pro- 
bably originally performed to save the ears from injury 
in rough hunting. It is still done in Germany, and is, 
in the opinion of many, an improvement, as it gives 
that alert appearance which should be an essential 
characteristic of the breed. Provided a dog has small 
ears, however, and holds them well, this object can 
be attained without resorting to a somewhat cruel 
operation. 

The Great Dane is as noble in disposition as in 
appearance. He is an effectual, though not an aggress- 
ive guard, and in all ways a most charming and satis- 
factory companion. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. Robert Leadbetter for 
some of the historical information incorporated in this 
article. 

*“ Cynographia Brittanica,” by Sydenham Edwards. 
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a 
DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Great Dane Club) 


General Appearance.—The Great Dane should be remarkable 
in size and very muscular, strongly though elegantly built; the 
head and neck should be carried high, and the tail in line with 
the back, or slightly upwards, but not curled over the hind- 
quarters. Elegance of outline and grace of form are most 
essential to a Dane; size is absolutely necessary; but there must 
be that alertness of expression and briskness of movement with- 
out which the Dane character is lost. He should have a look 
of dash and daring, of being ready to go anywhere and do 
anything. 


Height.—The minimum height of an adult dog over eighteen 
months must be thirty inches; that of a bitch twenty-eight 
inches. 


W etght.—The minimum weight of an adult dog over eighteen 
months should be 120 pounds; that of a bitch 100 pounds. 


Head.—Taken altogether the head should give the idea of 
great length and strength of jaw. The muzzle or fore-face is 
broad, and the skull proportionately narrow, so that the whole 
head when viewed from above and in front has the appearance 
of equal breadth throughout. The entire length of head varies 
with the height of the dog. Thirteen inches from the top of 
the nose to the back of the occiput is a good measurement for 
a dog of thirty-two inches at the shoulder. The length from 
the end of the nose to the point between the eyes should be 
about equal or preferably of greater length than from this 
point to the back of the occiput. The skull should be flat and 
have a slight indentation running up the centre, the occipital 
peak not prominent. There should be a decided rise or brow 
over the eyes, but no abrupt stop between them; the face should 
be well chiselled, well filled in below the eyes with no appear- 
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ance of being pinched; the fore-face long, of equal depth 
throughout. The cheeks should show as little lumpiness as 
possible compatible with strength. Lips—The lips should hang 
quite square in front, forming a right angle with the upper line 
of fore-face. Underline—The underline of the head, viewed 
in profile, should run almost in a straight line from the corner 
of the lip to the corner of the jawbone, allowing for the fold 
of the lip, but with no loose skin to hang down. Jaw—The 
teeth should be level and not project one way or the other. 
Nose and Nostrils—The bridge of the nose should be very 
wide, with a slight ridge where the cartilage joins the bone. 
(This is quite a characteristic of the breed.) The nostrils 
should be large, wide and open, giving a blunt look to the nose. 
A butterfly or flesh-coloured nose is not objected to in harle- 
quins. Ears—The ears should be small, set high on the skull, 
and carried slightly erect with the tips falling forward. 


Neck.—The neck should be long, well-arched, and quite clean 
and free from loose skin, held well up, snake-like in carriage, 
well set in the shoulders, and the junction of head and neck 
well defined. 

Shoulders.—The shoulders should be muscular but not 
loaded, and well sloped back, with the elbows well under the 
body. 

Fore-legs and Feet.—The fore-legs should be perfectly 
straight, with big bone. The feet should be cat-like, the toes 
well arched and close, the nails strong and curved. 


Body.—Tihe body should be very deep, with ribs well sprung 
and belly well drawn up. | 

Back and Loins.—The back and loins should be strong, the 
latter slightly arched. 

Tail —The tail should be thick at the root, and taper towards 
the end, reaching to or just below the hocks. It should be 
carried, when the dog is in action, in a straight line level with 
the back, slightly curved towards the end, but in no case should 
it curl or be carried over the back. 
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Hind-quarters.——The hind-quarters and thighs should be 
extremely muscular, giving the idea of great strength and gal- 
loping power. The second thigh is long and well developed, 
the stifle and hock well bent, the hocks set low, turning neither 
out nor in. 


Coat.—The hair is short and dense and sleek looking, and 
in no case should it incline to roughness. 


Movement.—The action should be lithe, springy and free. 
The hocks move freely, and the head be carried high except 
when galloping. 


Colour.—(a) Brindles—Must be striped. Ground colour from 
the lightest yellow to deep orange, and the stripes must always 
be black. (b) Fawns—tThe colour varies from lightest buff to 
deepest orange, darker shadings on the muzzle and ears and 
around the eyes are by no means objectionable. (c) Blues— 
The colour varies from light grey to deepest slate. (d) Blacks. 
In all the above colours white is only admissible on the chest 
and feet, but is not desirable even there. The nose is always 
black (except in blues). Eyes and nails preferably dark. (e) 
Harlequins—Colour pure white underground with preferably 
black patches (blue patches permitted), having the appearance 
of being torn. In this variety wall eyes, pink noses or butterfly 
noses are not a fault. 


MASTIFFS 





CH. BEAUFORT 
Owned by W. BK. Taunton, Esq. 





CH. QUEEN 


Owned by Edgar Hanhury, Esq. 


MASTIFFS 


By W. K. Taunton, Esq., of London; Member of the 
General Committee of The Kennel Club and 
Judge; Honorary Secretary of The Old English 
Mastiff Club. 


THe Mastiff is the oldest breed of English dogs, and 
was highly prized by the Romans for combats in the 
Amphitheatre, for which purpose many were imported 
into Rome. It was known as the Mollossus and by 
various other names. Authorities differ as to the 
derivation of the name of Mastiff, some being of the 
opinion that it is derived from “ Mase Theefe” or 
“Master Theefe,” and Manwood in his Forest Laws 
adopted this view; others believe it to be derived from 
the Latin “ Massivus” and applied to the breed on 
account of the thick set, massive form of the animal, 
and in other ways. 

Under the Forest Laws existing in the reign of 
Henry III, which prohibited dogs of other breeds from 
being kept near the precincts of a forest, the Mastiff 
was allowed to be kept, provided it complied with the 
condition that the dog was “ expediated,” indifferently 
termed “hambling” or “lawing.” This was carried 
out in the following way :—“ Three claws of the fore- 
feet shall be cut off by the skin by setting one of his 
fore-feet upon a piece of wood eight inches thick and 
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CH. BEAUEORT 
Owned by Wo OK. Taunton, [esq. 





CH. QUEEN 


Owned by Edgar Hanbury, Esq. 


MASTIFFS 


By W. K. Taunton, Esq., of London; Member of the 
General Committee of The Kennel Club and 
Judge; Honorary Secretary of The Old English 
Mastiff Club. 


Tue Mastiff is the oldest breed of English dogs, and 
was highly prized by the Romans for combats in the 
Amphitheatre, for which purpose many were imported 
into Rome. It was known as the Mollossus and by 
various other names. Authorities differ as to the 
derivation of the name of Mastiff, some being of the 
opinion that it is derived from ‘“‘ Mase Theefe” or 
“Master Theefe,” and Manwood in his Forest Laws 
adopted this view; others believe it to be derived from 
the Latin “ Massivus ” and applied to the breed on 
account of the thick set, massive form of the animal, 
and in other ways. 

Under the Forest Laws existing in the reign of 
Henry ITI, which prohibited dogs of other breeds from 
being kept near the precincts of a forest, the Mastiff 
was allowed to be kept, provided it complied with the 
condition that the dog was “ expediated,” indifferently 
termed “hambling” or “lawing.” This was carried 
out in the following way :—“ Three claws of the fore- 
feet shall be cut off by the skin by setting one of his 
fore-feet upon a piece of wood eight inches thick and 
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one foot square and with a mallet, setting a chisel two 
inches broad upon the three claws of his fore-feet, and 
at one blow cutting them clean off.” 

Bear-baiting was a frequent entertainment in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, three Mastiffs being ac- 
counted a match against a bear and four against a 
lion. It is stated, however, that in 1572 a single 
Mastiff successfully baited a bear, a leopard, and a 
lion. Charles I was a great admirer of the breed, and 
it is stated that this monarch advertised for a lost 
“ Bob-tailed Black Mastiff.” In a description of the 
Bandog, or Band-dog, of 1631 are to be found most of 
the characteristics of the Mastiff of the present day. 

One of the oldest strains of Mastiffs of more recent 
times was that of Lyme Hall, Cheshire, which was said 
to have been kept pure for many generations, but this 
has been disputed by a well-known breeder of former 
years who stated that Mr. Legh had admitted to him 
that an out cross had been resorted to. It must be 
remembered that there was no Kennel Club registra- 
tion in those days so evidence of purity would be difh- 
cult to obtain. Another well-known strain was kept 
by the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, and it 1s 
to these two strains we are indebted for the Mastiff 
of the present time. 

“Champion Beaufort,” illustrated in this volume, 
was bred by the late Mr. J. Sidney Turner and is in 
the writer’s opinion one of the most typical specimens 
of this breed ever photographed. 


The Editor much regrets that since this article was written 
Mr. Taunton passed away; he died in cae 1927, much 
respected by all who knew him. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Old English Mastiff Club) 


General Character and Symmetry.—Large, massive, power- 
ful, symmetrical and well-knit frame. A combination of 
grandeur and good nature, courage and docility. 


General Description of Head.—In general outline, giving a 
square appearance when viewed from any point. Breadth 
greatly to be desired, and should be in ratio to length of the 
whole head and face as two to three. 


General Description of Body (Height and Substance).— 
Massive, broad, deep, long, powerfully built, on legs wide apart 
and squarely set. Muscles sharply defined. Size a great 
desideratum, if combined with quality. Height and substance 
important if both points are proportionately combined. 


Skull.—Broad between the ears, forehead flat, but wrinkled 
when attention is excited. Brows (superciliary ridges) slightly 
raised. Muscles of the temples and cheeks (temporal and 
masseter) well developed. Arch across the skull of a rounded, 
flattened curve, with a depression up the centre of the forehead 
from the medium line between the eyes to half way up the 
sagittal suture. 


Face or Muzzle.—Short, broad under the eyes, and keeping 
nearly parallel in width to the end of the nose; truncated, ie., 
blunt and cut off square, thus forming a right angle with the 
upper line of the face, of great depth from the point of the 
nose to under jaw. Under jaw broad to the end; canine teeth 
healthy, powerful and wide apart; incisors level, or the lower 
projecting beyond the upper, but never sufficiently so as to 
become visible when the mouth is closed. Nose broad, with 
widely spreading nostrils when viewed from the front, flat (not 
pointed or turned up) in profile. Lips diverging at obtuse 
angles with the septum, and slightly pendulous so as to show 
a square profile. Length of muzzle to whole head and face as 
one to three. Circumference of muzzle (measured mid-way, 
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between the eyes and nose) to that of the head (measured 
before the ears) as three to five. 

Ears.—Small, thin to the touch, wide apart, set on at the 
highest points of the sides of the skull, so as to continue the 
outline across the summit, and lying flat and close to the cheeks 
when in repose. 

Eyes.—Small, wide apart, divided by at least the space of 
two eyes. The stop between the eyes well marked, but not 
too abrupt. Colour hazel-brown, the darker the better, showing 
no haw. 

Chest and Ribs.—Neck—Slightly arched, moderately long, 
very muscular, and measuring in circumference about one or 
two inches less than the skull before the ears. Chest—Wide, 
deep, and well let down between the fore-legs. Ribs arched 
and well rounded. False ribs deep and well set back to the 
hips. Girth should be one-third more than the height at the 
shoulder. Shoulder and Arm—Slightly sloping, heavy and 
muscular. 

Fore-legs and Feet.—Legs straight, strong, and set wide 
apart; bones very large. Elbows square. Pasterns upright. 
Feet large and round. Toes well arched up. Nails black. 


Back, Lows and Flanks.—Back and loins wide and muscular : 
flat and very wide in a bitch, slightly arched in a dog. Great 
depth of flanks. 


' Hind-legs and Feet.—Hind-quarters broad, wide and mus- 
cular, with well developed second thighs, hocks bent, wide apart, 
and quite squarely set when standing or walking. Feet round. 


Tail.—Put on high up, and reaching to the hocks, or a little 
below them, wide at its root and tapering to the end, hanging 
straight in repose, but forming a curve with the end pointing 
upwards, but not over the back, when the dog is excited. 


Coat—Colour.—Coat short and close lying, but not too fine 
over the shoulders, neck and back. Colour, apricot or silver- 
fawn, or dark fawn-brindle. In any case, muzzle, ears, and 
nose should be black, with black round the orbits, and extending 
upwards between them. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 
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Owned by Mrs Wetwan 
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SHELTON CHARM 
Owned by Mrs Wetwan 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 


By Ligut.-Cot. W. A. Wetwan; Member of The 
Kennel Club; Honorary Secretary of the New- 
foundland Club; Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


Tuts handsome and useful animal is indigenous to the 
Island of Newfoundland, where it has filled an impor- 
tant role in the industrial life of the community from 
very early times. Many writers have pet theories as 
to the remote origin of the breed, but as most are based 
on supposition, supported by fancied resemblances, and 
none give sufficient weight to the derivation of the 
wonderful Newfoundland “ character,” which places 
the breed in a class by itself, we may for the purposes 
of this article disregard them. 

This “character” may be defined as a blend of 
dignity, courage, gentleness and sagacity expressed in 
an air of good humoured rather bored tolerance with 
strangers, and shown in undying devotion to its owner 
and the promptness with which its generous instincts 
assert themselves when occasion serves. These splendid 
qualities make them extremely suitable for pets and 
companions to people of both sexes of all ages, and 
particularly for guards to ladies and children, to whose 
gentler ways and soft feminine voice they are most 
susceptible; on the other hand they are resentful of 
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harshness in either voice or manner, and have most 
retentive memories for good and ill-treatment. Until 
the middle of last century they were the favourite large 
dog domesticated in this country—in fact until the 
early ’sixties or late fifties when the late Albert Smith 
in his Alpine lectures described and popularised the St. 
Bernard. 

Burns aptly describes them in his “Twa Dogs” 
(1786) and Byron’s (1808) eulogy of “ Boatsw2in ”’ is 
for all time. The late Prof.. John Wilson (Christopher 
North) was strongly attached to his Newfoundland, 
“ Bronte,” and graphically describes him in “ Noctes 
Ambrosian.” (See also “‘ Memoirs of Chris. North.” ) 

As a breed when intelligently and properly mated 
the Newfoundland is very prepotent, transmitting his 
talents and much of his generous instincts; he was at 
one time extensively used to give increased strength 
and stamina and improve the intelligence of other 
breeds—amongst them such differing animals as Re- 
trievers and sheep-dogs. 

In his native country he was particularly valuable to 
the fisher folk—according to tradition rarely in the 
early days did a boat go to “the Banks ” without its 
dog—oftimes their only means of communicating with 
land and not very uncommonly proving the salvation of 
all on board. On shore they were much used for 
draught purposes—a team of four or five with an ex- 
perienced animal as leader would trundle a little cart or 
sledge from village to beach, often a few miles, laden 
with necessaries for the boat, and return with the catch, 
unaccompanied by any bipeds whatever, to be rewarded 
with a well-earned meal anda rest. Thus working and 
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training both muscles and intelligence were developed 
to a high degree, but it is doubtful if any of these 
animals attained to the standard of physique of our 
best home-reared dogs. Of later years the changed 
condition of the Island has rendered the dog less useful 
to the fishing industry—hence neglect has followed. 
Lack of knowledge of the niceties of selection in breed- 
ing, general carelessness in mating and too often poor 
and inadequate food have had their inevitable result, 
and to-day what few dogs in the Island pass muster as 
home-bred are very poor. Quite recently attempts 
to improve this state of things by importing fresh 
stock from this country have been made by Mr. Eric 
Bowring and others—which we hope will prove a 
Success. 

Writers in the latter part of the eighteenth and early 
years of the nineteenth centuries describe imported 
Newfoundland dogs—mostly landed at the Bristol 
ports in the South and Hull in the North—as strong, 
rough-haired, liver and white, white and black, or black 
animals, very powerful about the neck and shoulders 
but somewhat low on the leg in proportion to their 
length. In 1836 Sir Edwin Landseer painted a white 
and black Newfoundland and labelled him “A Dis- 
tinguished Member of the Humane Society,” thus con- 
ferring on “ Dick,” an undying celebrity, and inci- 
dently imbuing the mind of the great British public 
with the idea that black and white was the only correct 
Newfoundland wear. Whilst allowing the beauty and 
excellence of the classes coloured “ other than black,” 
nowadays it is generally admitted that all black is the 
correct colour for the breed. ‘‘ Landseers,” which are 
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true to type, are a very beautiful dog, but in my opinion 
not quite so robust as the pure black. 

Their instinct for retrieving people and things from 
the water is wonderful and irrepressible. Some years 
ago when the writer lived near the sea and had several 
of these splendid animals their insistence on “ rescu- 
ing” laughing bathers led to a good many amusing 
scenes. The true stories of the Newfoundland’s gal- 
lant deeds on sea and land, and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion, are too numerous here to recite and place the 
breed on a plane to which the St. Bernard alone 
approaches. 

The final decade of the nineteenth and first few years 
of the present century mark the zenith of the breed in 
this country both for numbers and quality—as many 
as sixty or seventy being not uncommonly seen at a 
show. From “Ch. King Stuart” come the fine char- 
acteristic heads and fronts seen on “Ch. Shelton 
Viking ” who had an unbeaten show record and was a 
pillar of the stud-book, and his descendant, “ Shelton 
Charm,” one of the most perfect bitches ever shown. 
Unfortunately her show career was cut short by the 
war. 

Ch. “ Prince of Norfolk,” owned by Lieut.-Col. J. H. 
Bailey, was a typical “ Landseer ” and in his day a fine 
stud dog. He was a winner of The Newfoundland 
Club Challenge Cup at Crufts and of several first prizes. 
It is to be regretted that owing to lack of space we are 
unable to reproduce a picture of him in this volume. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Newfoundland Club) 


Symmetry and General Appearance.—The dog should impress 
the eye with strength and great activity. He should move 
freely on his legs with the body swung loosely between them, 
so that a slight roll in gait should not be objectionable; but at 
the same time a weak or hollow back, slackness of the loins 
or cow-hocks should be a decided fault. 


Head.—This should be broad and massive, the occipital bone 
well developed; there should be no decided stop, and the muzzle 
should be short, clean cut, and rather square in shape, and 
covered with short fine hair. 


Eyes.—Should be small, of a dark brown colour, rather 
deeply set but not showing any haw, and they should be rather 
widely apart. 


Ears.—Should be small, set well back, square with the skull, 
lie close to the head, and covered with short hair, and have no 
fringe. 

Coat.—Should be flat and dense, of a coarsish texture and 
oily nature, and capable of resisting the water. If brushed the 
wrong way it should fall back into its place naturally. 


Body.—Should be well ribbed up with a broad back. A 
neck, strong, well set on to shoulders and back, with strong 
muscular loins. 


Fore-legs.—Should be perfectly straight, well covered with 
muscle, elbows in but well let down and feathered all down. 


Hind-quarters and Legs——Should be very strong; the legs 
should have great freedom of action, and a little feather. Slack- 
ness of loins and cow-hocks are a great defect; dew claws are 
objectionable, and should be removed. 
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Chest—Should be deep, and fairly broad and well covered 
with hair, but not to such an extent as to form a frill. 


Bone.—Massive throughout, but not to give a heavy, inactive 
appearance. 


Feet.—Should be large and well shaped. Splayed or turned 
out feet are objectionable. 


Tatl—Should be of moderate length, reaching down a little 
below the hocks; it should be of fair thickness and well covered 
with hair, but not to form a flag. When the dog is standing 
still, and not excited, it should hang downwards with a slight 
curve at the end; but when the dog is in motion it should be 
carried a trifle up, and when he is excited straight out with a 
slight curve at the end. Tails with a kink in them, or curled 
over the back, are very objectionable. 


Colour—Dull jet black. A slight tinge of bronze, or a 
splash of white on chest and toes is not objectionable. 


Height and Weight.—Size and weight are very desirable so 
long as symmetry is maintained. A fair average height at 
the shoulders is twenty-eight inches for a dog and twenty-six 
inches for a bitch, and a fair average weight is, respectively— 
Dogs, 140 to 150 pounds; bitches, 110 to 120 pounds. 


Other than Black.—Should in all respects follow the black 
except in colour, which may be almost any, so long as it dis- 
qualifies for the black class, but the colours most to be encour- 
aged are white and black or bronze. Beauty in markings to be 
taken greatly into consideration. 


Black dogs that have only white toes and white breasts and 
white tip to tail, must be exhibited in the classes provided for 
“ black.” 
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CH. ELKINGTON SOULRE 
Owned by Mrs. A. W. Beard 
President of The Southern Old Enelish Sheepdoyr Club 
Associate of The Kennel Club 


Winner of Challenee Certificates 





JULIET 
Owned by W. H. Tucker, Esq. 


OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOGS 


By W. H. Tucker, Esq., Two Ways, Reed Pond Walk, 
Gidea Park, Essex; Honorary Auditor and Mem- 
ber of The Kennel Club Council of Represent- 
atives; late President of The Southern Old Eng- 
lish Sheepdog Club; President of The Old English 
Sheepdog Club; Honorary Auditor and Deputy 
Chairman of the Metropolitan and Essex Canine 
Soctety; and Judge; Winner of Challenge Ceriti- 
ficates. 


THIS quaint and distinctive ornament of the show 
bench, which makes such an unique appeal to the 
average individual, has been evolved during the past 
half century from the familiar and rugged old utility 
dog of the shepherd and drover—often spoken of as 
the “ Smithfield.” 

In vain can we discover any reliable data as to the 
ultimate origin of the breed, as the various descriptions 
met with from the sixteenth century downwards are 
very inconsistent, though certain features remain con- 
stant. There is, however, a general consensus of 
opinion, that it is one of the oldest breeds we have, 
and as such, rightly claims its title. 

It is considered to be older than its supposed relatives, 
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the Scotch and Bearded Collie, and doubtless, like them, 
it has a more or less composite make-up. The nearest 
approach to it beyond these shores are the Russian 
Owtchah and the Afghan Sheepdog, but whether re- 
lated to (except by later crossing), or introduced at 
some far-off period from those regions, it is impossible 
to say. 

There are two striking features about the dog which 
enhance his appearance—the occasional, coveted wall 
eye, and the bobbed tail. The former is merely an 
indication of partial albinism, or absence of pigment 
in the iris, whilst the latter, which has aroused much 
controversy, is the retention of an old practice, in the 
case of pups born with tails. All sorts of reasons have 
been advanced for the practice of docking—that it 
resulted from the tax on undocked dogs, that it was a 
preventive of madness, that it strengthened the back 
and increased the speed of the dog, as well as enabling 
it to endure more exertion with less fatigue, probably 
because it became less loaded with dirt,—but whether 
any advantage, protective or otherwise was the cause, 
we are unable to decide. With regard, however, 
to the “ natural ” bobtail, we have the authority of the 
Zoological Society for stating, that at some period 
this feature has been brought about by the careful 
selective breeding of dogs with short tails; that origin- 
ally a Sheepdog pup was born tailless, fancied as 
a freak and kept by its owner, and so the malforma- 
tion has been perpetuated, exactly as has happened in 
the case of the Manx cat. 

The first recorded reference to the dog we can trace 
was in 1586. About the same period Michael Drayton 
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probably refers to him in his Eclogues, and Shakespeare 
in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” The portraits by 
Gainsborough in 1770, by Reinagle in 1803, and by 
Sidney Cooper in 1835 bear some resemblance to our 
dog. The “ Natural History of Quadrupeds,” pub- 
lished about eighty years ago, gives an indifferent 
description of the “true English Sheepdog ”—whilst 
Youatt in 1845, Dalziel, Richardson in 1847, “ Stone- 
henge” in 1859, and other canine authors, all write 
about him. It was in the last-named year that the dog 
made his first appearance at a show, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, classed with Collies as Sheepdogs. The first 
separate classification was provided at Birmingham in 
1873, but it was not until 1888 that the O.E.S. Club 
was formed, though some of its founders, well-known 
men, with a thorough practical knowledge of breeding 
pedigree stock, had long taken an enthusiastic interest 
in the breed, but with varying ideals. There were 
those who held that in ancient times, when these islands 
were largely primeval forest and infested with wild 
animals, the Sheepdog had to protect the flock under 
most severe climatic conditions, and was of necessity 
large and powerful, active and courageous, alert and 
intelligent, and possessed a hard weather-resisting 
coat. Others who regarded him as merely a worker 
of sheep and cattle were content with a smaller dog, 
but possessing the other characteristics in proportion. 
To these pioneers we are indebted for arriving at the 
clear and concise compromise embodied in the follow- 
ing description and standard of points. Their active in- 
terest, and that of a few of their immediate successors, 
had the effect of producing greater uniformity of type, 
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and adapting the working dog to the show bench, 
without undue loss of what they believed to be his 
original attributes. 

Other clubs have since sprung up, notably the O.E.S. 
Club of America and the Southern O.E.S. Club, so that 
the breed is well catered for, and is represented in fair 
numbers at most important shows, though one would 
like to see a greater proportion of really live specimens, 
with well placed and clean shoulders, heavy quarters, 
correct hocks, and the true bobtail expression—which 
can only be bred with knowledge, care, and patience. 

If there is one thing about these dogs that cannot be 
too heavily stressed, it is their amazing intelligence and 
adaptability. Though largely bred for exhibition, they 
make ideal companions, guardians of property of all 
kinds, and excellent gun dogs, while numbers may still 
be found at their old occupation as workers, at which 
they excel. 

The bitch “ Juliet,” illustrated in this volume, has 
recently become the property of Mrs. A. W. Beard. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Old English Sheepdog Club) 


Skull.—Capacious, and rather squarely formed, giving plenty 
of room for brain power. The parts over the eyes should be 
well arched, and the whole well covered with hair. 


Jaw.—Fairly long, strong, square and truncated; the stop 
should be defined to avoid a Deerhound face. (The attention 
of judges is particularly called to the above properties, as a 
long, narrow head is a deformity.) 


Eyes.—Dark, or wall (China) eyes are to be preferred. 


(Note—Odd eyes, one wall and one dark brown, are most 
coveted.) 


Nose.—Always black, large and capacious. 


Teeth.—Strong and large, evenly placed, and level in opposi- 
tion. 


Ears.—Small and carried flat to the side of the head, coated 
moderately. (Note—Buckled ears are objectionable.) 


Legs.—The fore-legs should be dead straight, with plenty of 
bone, removing the body a medium height from the ground, 
without approaching legginess; well coated all round. (Note— 
The fore-legs must be straight whether viewed from the front 
or side, and the pasterns vertical. With ample bone for its 
work and in proportion to the size of the dog. The stifles 
should be long and well bent, the hocks being neither “ sickle ” 
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Feet.—Small, round; toes well arched, and pads thick and 
hard. 

Tail._—Puppies requiring docking should have the operation 
performed within a week from birth, preferably within four 
days. (Note—The tail should be docked as closely as possible.) 
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Neck and Shoulders.—The neck should be fairly long, arched 
gracefully, and well coated with hair; the shoulders sloping 
and narrow at the points; the dog standing lower at the 
shoulders than at the loin. (Note—The shoulders must be clean 
and not loaded, as the dog should be much narrower in front 
than at the hind-quarters. In fact somewhat wedge-shaped.) 


Body.—Rather short, and very compact, ribs well sprung, 
and brisket deep and capacious. The loin should be very stout 
and gently arched, while the hind-quarters should be round and 
muscular, and with well let down hocks, and the hams densely 
coated with a thick, long jacket, in excess of any other part. 


Coat.—Profuse and of good hard texture; not straight, but 
shaggy, and free from curl. The under-coat should be a water- 
proof pile, when not removed by grooming or season. (Note— 
Coat should be proportionate to size. Too much coat is often 
worse than insufficient.) 


Colour—Any shade of grey, grizzle, blue or blue-merled, 
with or without white markings, or the reverse; any shade of 
brown or sable to be considered distinctly objectionable and 
not to be encouraged. 


Height.—Twenty-two inches and upwards for dogs, slightly 
less for bitches. Type, symmetry and character are of the 
greatest importance, and on no account to be sacrificed to size 
alone. (Note—The height given is the minimum, the maxi- 
mum of about twenty-six inches at the shoulder being large 
enough for all purposes.) 


General Appearance.—A strong, compact looking dog of great 
symmetry, absolutely free from legginess or weazleness, pro- 
fusely coated all over, very elastic in his gallop, but in walking 
or trotting he has a characteristic ambling or pacing movement, 
and his bark should be loud, with a peculiar “ pot casse” ring 
in it. Taking him all round, he is a thick set, muscular, able- 
bodied dog, with a most intelligent expression, free from all 
Poodle or Deerhound character. 


POODLES 





[Photo by Thos. Tatl 
CH. WHEPPENBDELL CARILLON 
Owned by Afliss Branker 





NANETTE GRISE 


Owned by Miss Brunker 


POODLES 


By Miss BRuNKER, Whippendell Lodge, King’s Lang- 
ley, Herts.; Vice-Chairman of the Committee of 
the Ladies’ Branch of The Kennel Club, and 
Judge; Honorary Secretary of The Curly Poodle 
Club; Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THE Poodle is one of the most ancient breeds of dogs, 
and we first hear of it on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean where it 1s immortalised in bas reliefs of the 
first century. Even then they were clipped to resemble 
the lion, and were called Lion Dogs. They also have 
been depicted by famous painters, notably Rembrandt, 
who included a small one in his portrait of himself; 
and Goya, who painted the tiny white Toy Poodle in 
his pictures of the Court ladies of Spain. 

Although essentially dogs for household pets, 
Poodles make capital gun dogs, having a wonderful 
nose and retrieving well, and taking to water like 
ducks. They are used for sporting purpose both here 
and on the Continent. About forty years ago they 
began to be known in England, being imported from 
France, their ancestral home. These French dogs had 
somewhat wide skulls, large golden eyes and thick 
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curly coats. Another type originated in Russia and 
Germany. These had long narrow heads, dark almond- 
shaped eyes and long corded coats. These two types 
were quite distinct in those days, but owing to constant 
interbreeding the old French type has nearly disap- 
peared, and now every colour and variety strives to 
have the long, narrow head and dark eyes. Coats can 
be left to cord, or if treated with brush and comb, as 
is most usual, they are densely frizzy and profuse. 
From the original colours of white, black, and chocolate, 
have been evolved most charming shades of silver, blue, 
lavender, café-au-lait, red, apricot and parchment, and 
sizes vary from the tiniest miniature of nine or ten 
inches to the Poodle standing twenty to twenty-four 
inches high. They all rejoice in the most delightful dis- 
positions, are highly intelligent and most devoted to 
their owners. After being reduced to the lowest num- 
bers during the war they are gradually increasing and 
improving, and the entries at the principal shows are 
causing great satisfaction to their many admirers. 

The picture of “ Nanette Grise,” illustrated in this 
volume, is interesting, as she was the first Silver Poodle 
bred in Great Britain. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Curly Poodle Club) 


General Appearance.—That of a very active, intelligent, smart 
and elegant-looking dog, well built, and carrying himself 
proudly. 


Head.—The head to be long, straight and fine, the skull 
fuller looking than in the Corded, and not so peaked. 


Muzele.—Long (but not snipey) and strong, not full in the 
cheek, teeth white, strong and level, gums black, lips black and 
not showing lippiness. 


E-yes.—Oval-shaped, very dark, full of fire and intelligence. 
Nose.—Black and sharp. 


Ears.—The leather long and wide, low set, and hanging close 
to the face. 


Neck.—Well proportioned and strong, to admit of the head 
being carried high and with dignity. 
Shoulders.—Strong and muscular, sloping well to the back. 


Chest.—Deep and moderately wide. 


Back.—Short, strong, and very slightly hollowed, the Joins 
broad and muscular, the ribs well sprung and braced up. 


Feet.—Rather small and of good oval shape, the toes well 
arched and close, pads thick and hard. 


Legs.—The fore-legs set straight from shoulder with plenty 
of bone and muscle. Hind-legs very muscular and well bent, 
with the hocks well let down. 


Tail.—Set on rather high, well carried, never curled or car- 
ried over back. 
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Coat.—The coat should be very profuse, and of hard texture, 
of even length, and to have no suspicion of cord in it, and 
can be either curly or fluffy. 


Colours.—All black, all white, all red, all blue, all brown. 


The White Poodle to have dark eyes, black or dark-lined 
nose, lips and toenails. 


The Red and Brown Poodle to have dark amber eyes, darke 
lined nose, lips and toenails. 


The Blue Poodle to have dark eyes, lips and toenails. 


All other points of coloured Poodles should be the same as 
required in a black Curly Poodle. 


POODLES (MINIATURE, UNDER 15 INCHES) 





CHL CHIEVELEY CHEERY BOY 
Owned by Miss Mary Moorhouse 





CH. CHARVELEY CHINTZ 


Owned by Miss Marv Moorhouse 


POODLES (MINIATURE, UNDER 15 INCHES) 


By Miss Mary Moornouse, The White Cottage, North 
Heath, Nr. Newbury, Berks.; Member of the 
Commuttee of the Ladies Branch of The Kennel 
Club; Honorary Secretary of The Miniature 
Poodle Club; Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THE improvement in the type of the Miniature Poodles 
in the last eight years is extraordinary. This is to a 
great extent due to the fact that all kennels were much 
reduced during the war and only the best dogs were 
kept, consequently there was less promiscuous breed- 
ing. 

Poodles are registered as non-sporting dogs by the 
Kennel Club, but they are the most sporting dogs pos- 
sible. One of the writer’s miniatures, only twelve 
inches high, is a splendid rat killer, and another dog 
retrieved a rabbit out of thick gorse which a Spaniel 
had refused to face. They can be taught anything and 
are the most delightful and intelligent companions. 
The Miniature Poodle bitch is an excellent mother and 
there is very seldom trouble with whelping. 

The original Toy Poodles were the White Cubans 
so popular in the eighteenth century when they were 
the sleeve dog of the day. They were crossed with 
the ordinary Poodle and gradually as their popularity 
increased they were steadily bred. 
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They have all the sagacity of the larger breed and 
are absolutely hardy. Their size makes them more 
popular than the less easily handled large Poodles. 

Mrs. Robert Long, Mrs. Lee French and Lady Lam- 
bourne all imported Toys, but Miss Brunker of King’s 
Langley was the pioneer and established the white, blue 
and brown strains. The black strain has been carried 
down by Miss M. G. Newall. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Miniature Poodle Club) 


Size-—Must be under fifteen inches at shoulder, but the 
smaller the better, as long as the Poodle type is kept to. 


General Appearance.—That of a very active, intelligent, smart 
and elegant-looking little dog, well built, and carrying himself 
proudly. 


Head.—To be as long, straight, and fine as possible; very 
slight stop; fine skull. 


Muzzle.—Long and fine, not full in the cheek, teeth white 
and level, black lips not showing lippiness. 


E-yes.—Oval shaped, very dark, full of fire and intelligence. 
Nose.—Black and pointed. 


Ears.—The leather long and wide, low set, and hanging close 
to the face. 

Neck.—Well proportioned, the head being carried high and 
with dignity. 

Shoulders.—To slope well to the back. 

Chest.—Deep and moderately wide. 


Back.—Very short, very slightly hollowed, loins not too 
broad, ribs well sprung and braced up. 


Feet.—Very small and dainty, of oval shape, the toes not to 
open when set on ground. 


Legs.—The fore-legs set very straight from shoulder with 
fine bone and muscle. Hind-legs muscular and well bent; 
hocks well let down. 


Tail—Set on high, gaily carried, never curled or carried 
over back. 
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Coat.—For curly: Very profuse, of hard texture, of even 
length; very frizzy, not at all open. For corded: Very thick, 
hanging in tight, even cords. 


Colours.—Any even colour. 


White Miniature to have black eyes, black rims to eyes, 
black nose and lips. 


The Red and Brown miniature to have brown eyes, brown 
nose and lips. 


The Blue Miniature to have dark eyes, black nose and lips. 


The Cream or Apricot Miniature to have black eyes, nose and 
lips. 


Faults in the Mimiature Poodle—Heavy build, clumsiness, 
long back, light and prominent eyes, bad stern carriage, heavy 
gait, coarse head, over or under-shot mouth, flesh-coloured 
nose, coarse legs and feet, open and rusty coats; white markings 
on black and coloured Poodles, lemon markings on white 
Poodles. 
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CH, ST, SEBASTIAN PEARL 
Owned by Mrs. J. Kedwood 


Winner of Challenge Certificat 





ADELENE VEARL 


Owned by James Redwood, Esq. 


ST. BERNARDS 


By James Repwoop, Esq., Yew Tree House, Whitting- 
ton, Nr. Oswestry; Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer of The English St. Bernard Club; 
Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THIS magnificent breed of dogs originated in the Swiss 
Alps, and takes its name from the Hospice of St. 
Bernard where the monks have carefully bred them 
for nearly six hundred years. 

They were trained to find travellers who had lost 
their way and were buried in the snow. They have been 
the means of saving very many lives, thereby becoming 
known as the “ Holy Breed.” 

The most celebrated dog of this early strain was 
Barry I, who is reputed to have saved seventy-five 
lives. He was accidentally killed in 1815 by a traveller 
who mistook his preserver for a wolf, and his stuffed 
body is now preserved in the National History Museum 
at Berne in Switzerland. At the time of his death 
Barry I was fifteen years old. 

It was not until 1863, some time after dog shows 
had been established in Great Britain, that a class was 
made for St. Bernards. In that year there is a record 
of a show at Ashburnham Hall, Cremorne, where the 
monks took all the prizes with dogs of no pedigree. 
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The Rev. J. Cumming Macdona shortly after this 
imported some good specimens and started a kennel, 
and the St. Bernard owes its popularity to-day to him, 
for he spent a lot of time and money in establishing the 
breed in Great Britain. As time went on the breed 
began to deteriorate but Dr. Inman and Mr. Ben 
Walmsley took great interest and pains to revive it 
and enthusiasts have to thank them for the careful 
way they mated their dogs and gradually improved 
the strain, At one time they had as many as eight 
home-bred champions in their kennels, but even this 
record has been beaten by the writer and Mrs. Red- 
wood, who have done their best to carry on the good 
work, having bred upwards of thirty champions and 
won over one hundred challenge certificates. The fact 
is mentioned by the writer, with all modesty and chiefly 
because it is of interest regarding the history and future 
development of this grand animal. 

During the Great War, when many litters had to be 
destroyed through shortage of food, St. Bernards be- 
came nearly extinct. Happily a few lovers of the breed 
were able to save some of their dogs and so revive 
the home-bred strain after the Armistice. 

Many of the best St. Bernards from time to time 
have found homes in the United States and Canada 
where there is a steady demand for this noble animal. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The English St. Bernard Club) 


Head.—Massive with large skull. 


Nose.—Black, moderately short, with square muzzle, well 
defined stop. 


Eyes.—Small and deep set, also dark brown. 
Ears.—Close to cheek. 

Nose.—Black. 

Neck.—Slightly arched, dewlap well developed. 
Shoulders.—Sloping, chest and loin wide. 
Back.—Level, slightly arched over the loins. 
Fore-legs.—Straight and long. 
Hind-legs.—Muscular, hocks slightly bent. 
Feet.—Round and compact. 

Tatl.—Set on high, long and in repose. 


Coat.—There are rough and smooth-coated varieties. Dense 
and flat in the former. 


Colour.—Rich dark orange and orange and white with white 
markings and black face shadings. 


SAMOYEDS 





(Phvite toe Natrol 
CH. RIB E 


Owned by Mars. AL Stuart Tha nne 





[Photo by “ Nostrebor’ 


CH. SEA MIST 
Owned by Miss J. Vo Thompson Glover 
Member of the Committee of The Samoyed Association 


Winner of Challenge Certificates 


SAMOYEDS 


By Mrs. M. Stuart Tuynne, Kantara, 140 Old Brom- 
ley Road, Kent; Member of the Ladtes’ Kennel 
Association; Honorary Treasurer of The Samoyed 
Association; Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THe Samoyed, besides being “the sledge-dog of the 
frozen North,” is used in its native land for hunting, 
rounding up reindeer and guarding the tundras (huts), 
and is, indeed, the domestic dog of Siberia. It takes 
its name from the Samoyedes, a people inhabiting the 
Altai Mountains and the shores of the Arctic Ocean 
to the White Sea. Like most animals in the Arctic 
regions, it is white, but has nothing of the albino, for 
its nose, lips and foot pads are usually jet black—it 
has dark eyes and black eye-rims—the pigment serving 
to protect the eyes from the snow glare. It was intro- 
duced into this country after the Arctic expeditions 
some thirty years ago, but the writer suspects that it 
is the same dog described by Bewick in 1790 as the 
Greenland Dog. 

It can be readily understood that, as the dogs are 
often the only means of getting back to food and 
shelter, the Samoyede people greatly prize and care- 
fully tend them, and it is probably this continued 
attention which has helped to develop them into the 
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desirable house dogs they certainly are to-day. On 
the life of the dogs, the life of the children depends 
and so good are they with children that although when 
rapidly dying from starvation during a sledge journey 
they will fall upon and devour the weakest dogs, yet 
they will play with the children without hurting them. 

The Samoyed is small for a sledge dog but he is 
extremely powerful and a famous explorer tells us 
that they are willing workers and eat so little that 
they can live when their bigger rivals, the Huskies, 
are dying of hunger : and, as they must have their food, 
the smaller dog which requires less of it and in com- 
parison pulls more weight, is naturally more useful. 
Also, they make excellent leaders, as they not only 
work, but see to it that the rest of the team do their 
share. Their work has produced the shapely dog of 
our time: not too long in the back for draught and 
not so short as to affect their pace when hunting. 

Samoyeds are classed by The Kennel Club as “ Non- 
Sporting,” but they are hunters by instinct and anyone 
who has seen one of them despatching rats will agree 
that no terrier could beat it at the game and, broken 
to the gun, they do as well as a gundog. 

Their coat has no odour—a great advantage in a 
house dog and being white, one can see dirt before 
damage is caused by muddy paws. They grow a won- 
derful coat: the combings spinning into a beautiful 
wool, which, knitted or woven, is very light, warm and 
readily cleaned. 

Ch. “ Kieff,” illustrated in this volume, died last year 
and can now be seen in the Natural History Section of 
the British Museum; he was a very famous dog. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Samoyed Association) 


General Appearance——The Samoyed being essentially a 
working dog should be strong and active and graceful, and 
as his work lies in cold climates his coat should be heavy and 
weather-resisting. He should not be long in back, as a weak 
back would make him practically useless for his legitimate 
work; but at the same time a cobby body, such as the Chow’s, 
would place him at a great disadvantage as a draught dog. 
Breeders should aim for the happy medium, viz.: a body not 
long but muscular, allowing liberty, with a deep chest and 
well sprung ribs, strong neck, straight front and exceptionally 
strong loins. A full-grown dog should stand about twenty- 
one inches at shoulder. On account of the depth of chest 
required the legs should be moderately long, a very short- 
legged dog is to be deprecated. Hind-quarters should be par- 
ticularly well developed, stifles well bent, and any suggestion 
of unsound stifles or cow-hocks severely penalised. 


Coat.—The body should be well covered with a thick, close, 
soft and short under-coat, with harsh hair growing through it, 
forming the outer-coat, which should stand straight away from 
the body and be quite free from curl. 


Head.—Powerful and wedge-shaped with a broad flat skull, 
muzzle of medium length, a tapering fore-face, not too sharply 
defined, ears not too long and slightly rounded at tips, set well 
apart, and well covered inside with hair. Eyes dark, set well 
apart and deep, with alert intelligent expression. Lips black. 
Hair short and smooth before the ears. Nose and eye-rims 
black for preference, but may be brown or flesh-coloured. 
Strong jaws with level teeth. 


Back.—Medium in length, broad, and very muscular. 
Chest and Ribs.—Chest broad and deep. Ribs well sprung, 
giving plenty of heart and lung room. 
U 
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Hind-quarters—Very muscular, stifles well let down, cow- 
hocks or straight stifles very objectionable. 


Legs.—Straight and muscular. Good bone. 


Feet—Long, flattish and slightly spread out. Soles well 
padded with hair. 


Tail.—Long and profuse, carried over back when alert, some- 
times dropped down when at rest. 


Size and Weight——Dogs twenty to twenty-two inches at 
shoulder, forty-five to fifty-five pounds; bitches eighteen to 
twenty inches, thirty-six to forty-five pounds. 


Colour.—Pure white, white and biscuit, cream. 


SCHIPPERKES 





CH. ROLLS Of THI NORTH 
Owned by Mrs. BF. Bo Holmes 
Winner of Challense Certificate 





CH. SPOOKS 


Qwned by Mgrs. I. BB. Halmes 


SCHIPPERKES 


By E. B. Hotes, Esq., High Croft, Duffield, Derby; 
President of The St. Hubert Schipperke Club; late 
President and now Honorary Secretary of The 
Northern Schipperke Club, and Judge. 


THe Schipperke (correct pronunciation Skipper-keé) 
was first imported into this country in the year 1887 
(by Mr. J. M. Berrie, who brought over a bitch named 
“Flo ”’) from Belgium where according to archives of 
various Flemish towns, the breed had evidently been 
in existence for considerably over 100 years, so that 
the theory sometimes put forward that it is a “ cross ” 
between a Terrier and a Pomeranian can be discounted. 

In his native country, the “‘ Schip” is used as a 
guard on the canal barges, from which occupation he 
obtained his name, meaning “ Little Skipper,” and also 
a pet designation of “ Little Bargee ”; whilst it is fur- 
ther presumed that the docking of his tail was adopted 
to facilitate his “sentry-go” round the ledge of the 
barge. 

Being naturally a hardy dog, easily looked after, 
fed, and prepared for show, particularly attractive as 
a companion because of his impudent inquisitiveness, 
his faithful fidelity to master or mistress and his won- 
derful watchfulness over their house and property, he 
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quickly achieved popularity here. The first specialist 
Club, “ The Schipperke Club, England,” was formed 
in 1890, followed soon afterwards by others, of which 
the “ St. Hubert ” and the “ Northern ” together with 
the first named are still in existence. 

In 1891, the breed was given its own classification 
in The Kennel Club Register, but rather curiously, 
albeit on the English Club’s own decision, amongst 
the “ Non-Sporting ” varieties. Curious—because the 
*“ Schip ” makes an excellent ratter if started young, 
is a keen rabbiter, and in certainly one instance, has 
been vouched for as having made a reputation as a 
gun dog. 

The question of docking the puppy’s tail which is 
usually done at from eight to fourteen days old, except 
of course when born tailless—a rare occurrence, the 
writer’s kennel has just produced its first such, after 
some fifteen years’ experience—was the subject of a 
Kennel Club enquiry in 1896, on account of allegations 
of cruelty involved, but evidence was brought forward 
to prove that the operation was performed in a humane 
manner, and so happily the breed retained, not its tail ! 
but its tailless, and thereby one of its chief, character- 
iStICS. 

Coloured specimens are sometimes met with: fawn, 
cream, and red,—one must conclude as the result of a 
“cross” at some period—and various attempts have 
been made to popularise these, there being nothing in 
the breed’s K.C. registration to prevent their achieving 
championship honours, but The Schipperke Club, Eng- 
land, the premier Club, has always refused to recog- 
nise any but pure black, and as they can only be bred 
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“by chance” and not “to order,” colours are now 
generally looked upon as “ curios” to be kept as such 
or disposed of to people who delight in owning some- 
thing different to their neighbours. The writer has 
recently seen a blue-grey, a really pretty shade which 
would undoubtedly add to the attractiveness of the 
breed if it could be bred to order. 

The item “General Appearance” in the following 
description aptly describes a true Schipperke, and too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the points given 
therein, his inquisitive alertness almost like “a cat on 
hot bricks” being the most typical characteristic of 
this altogether unique member of canine society. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Northern Schipperke Club) 


Head.—Foxy in type: skull should not be round, but broad, 
and with little stop. The muzzle should be moderate in length, 
fine but not weak, should be well filled out under the eyes. 


Nose.—Black and small. 


Eye.—Dark brown, small, more oval than round, and not 
full; bright, and full of expression. 


Ears.—Shape: Of moderate length, not too broad at the 
base, tapering to a point. Carriage: Stiffly erect, and when in 
that position, the inside edge to form as near as possible a 
right angle with the skull, and strong enough not to be bent 
otherwise than lengthways. 


Teeth.—Strong and level. 


Neck.—Strong and full, rather short, set broad on the 
shoulders, and slightly arched. 


Shoulders——Muscular and sloping. 
Chest.—Broad and deep in brisket. 
Back.—Short, straight and strong. 
Loins.—Powerful, well drawn up from brisket. 


Fore-legs.—Perfectly straight, well under the body with bone 
in proportion to the body. 


Legs.—Strong, muscular, hocks well let down, feet small, 
cat-like, and standing well on its toes. 


Nails.—Black. 


Hind-quarters.—Fine, compared to the fore-parts, muscular 
and well-developed thighs, tailless, rump well rounded. 
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Coat.—Black, abundant, dense, and harsh, smooth on the 
head, ears and legs, lying close on the back and sides, but 
erect, and thick round the neck, forming a mane and frill, 
and well feathered on the back of the thighs. 


Wetght.—About twelve to fourteen pounds. 


General Appearance.—A small, cobby animal, with sharp 
expression, intensely lively, presenting the appearance of being 
always on the alert. 


Disqualifying Points.—Drop or semi-erect ears. 


Faults.—A light-coloured eye. Head narrow and elongated, 
or too short. Coat sparse, wavy, or silky. Absence of the 
mane and “ Culotte.” Coat too long, and white spots. Under- 
shot. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS 
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CH. HURLEY BURLY 
Owned by Miss Mary Grey 
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FAKNE OF GREYHILL 
Owned by Miss Mary Grey 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS 


By Miss Mary Grey, B.Litt., Bowsey Hill, Henley on 
Thames; Member of the Ladtes’ Branch of The 
Kennel Club, and Judge; Honorary Secretary of 
The English Shetland Sheepdog Club; Winner of 
Challenge Certificates. 


Tue Shetland Sheepdog is a small rough-coated Collie. 
That the dog of the Shetland Islands should be of 
Collie type is natural. His speed and agility, his 
endurance and hardihood, his capacity for training as 
a guard and worker explain his pre-eminence under 
conditions where these characteristics are essential. 
Where living is hard, the smaller animal will thrive 
better than the larger and this explains the evolution 
of the Shetland Sheepdog as of the Shetland pony and 
the pure-bred Shetland cattle and sheep. 

The prick ear and curly tail of the Icelandic and 
other Northern types used to be common among Shet- 
land Sheepdogs, but the general Collie character per- 
sisted and these faults, with coarse heads and heavy 
ears, are being eliminated. The Sheltie is a different 
type of Collie from that of the modern show bench. 
The Shetland Club described it as “a rough Collie 
in miniature.” The Scottish Club followed suit with 
“an ordinary Collie in miniature,” but later adopted 
the modern show Collie standard to legalise cross 
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breeding. The standard of the English Club given 
here was originally intended to avoid exaggerations; 
there is now a widespread feeling that it was not 
strongly enough delineated one way or the other and 
it is now being revised by this representative body of 
fanciers. 

The Sheltie’s coat is fine and silky, the under-coat 
as close as seal. The profuse coat of long hair gives 
this characteristic Collie mane, frill and brush. Short- 
coated dogs were once recognised by club law; many 
of these came from the Orkneys. With agile sheep 
over rough country the Sheltie needs the build of a 
hunter, yet withal should deserve the name of Peerie, 
or fairy dog. The head should approach the wedge 
shape without exaggerations. A level mouth is im- 
portant and the semi-erect ears should be flexible, as a 
Sheepdog often has to throw them back for the voice 
of command while his gaze is fixed on the sheep. The 
small, bright eye should add to the general alert, intel- 
ligent expression. 

Somewhat shy breeders, with small litters that are 
not immune from the troubles incident to all puppy- 
hood, with immaturity for show or stud lasting often 
till they are eighteen months or two years old, these 
dogs nevertheless make good in hardihood and long- 
evity, and adults can be kept with a minimum of labour 
and expense. 

The Sheltie meets the recent demand for a small 
dog that is not a toy. His affectionate nature and 
adaptability to domestic life make friends for him 
wherever he goes. There is no gainsaying his claim 
to canine beauty. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The English Shetland Sheepdog Club) 


The Shetland Sheepdog is approximately a Show Collie in 
miniature, from twelve to fifteen inches, the ideal height being 
134 inches. 

Skull.—F lat, tapering towards the eyes. 

Muzzle.—Long, tapering towards the nose, stop slight, cheeks 
flat. 

Teeth.—Level, jaws clean cut and powerful. 

Eyes.—Brown, of almond shape, set obliquely and close 
together. 

Expresston.—Alert, keen, intelligent. 

Ears.—Small, placed high, carried semi-erect with tips for- 
ward. 

Neck.—Long, muscular and arched. 

Body.—Compact, back level with well-sprung ribs and strong 
loins; chest deep, shoulders flat, straight front. 

Fore-iegs.—Straight with good bone, pasterns flexible with- 
out weakness. 

Hind-legs.—Muscular at thighs with well-bent stifles, giving 
a racy appearance. 

Feet.—Oval, toes arched and close together, soles well 
padded. 

Action.—Lithe and graceful, speed and jumping power great 
for size of dog. 


Coat.—Double, the outer-coat of long hair, the under-coat 
short, soft and close. Mane and frill abundant, fore-legs well 
feathered, hind-legs above the hocks profusely covered but 
smooth below, face smooth. 

Tail.—Long with good brush of hair; carried down with 
upward swirl at tip. 
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Usual Colours.—Tricolour, te., black with tan and white 
markings. Black and tan, i.e., black with tan markings. Black 
and White, #.e., black with white markings. Sable. Sable and 
white, #.e., sable with white markings. (White markings may 
be shown in the blaze, collar, frill, legs, feet and brush tip; 
all or some. Tan markings may be shown on eyebrows, cheeks, 
legs, stifles and under tail, all or some.) The nose black what- 
ever the colour of the dog. 


EARLIER STANDARDS 


THE SHETLAND SHEEPDOG CLuB, 1908.—The type and points 
of the Shetland Sheepdog shall be similar to those of the 
Rough Collie in miniature. The height shall not exceed fifteen 
inches. A Register shall be kept of members’ dogs from twelve 
to fifteen inches. 


THE SCOTTISH SHETLAND SHEEPDOG CLUB, 1909.—The general 
appearance of the Shetland Sheepdog is that of an ordinary 
Collie in miniature. In height about twelve inches and weight 
from ten to fourteen pounds. There are two varieties—the 
rough-coated and the smooth-coated. The smooth-coated dog 
only differs from the rough in its coat which should be short, 
dense and quite smooth. 


1914.—The general appearance of the Shetland Sheepdog is 
that of the modern show Collie in miniature. (Collie character 
and’ type must be adhered to.) Ideal height, twelve inches af 
maturity, which is fixed at ten months old. Smooth-coated 
specimens are barred. 

Tse Enciisa SHETLAND SHEEPDOG CLUB, 1914.—The general 
appearance of the Shetland Sheepdog is approximately that of 
_a show Collie in miniature. Ideal height twelve inches. 


1923.—Type confirmed but height expressed as from twelve 
to fifteen inches, the ideal height being 13% inches. | 
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BLACK-AND-TAN TIERRTERS (MINIATURE) 





[Photo by Thos, Fall 
WATERCOAN FLYAWAY 


Owned by Mrs. ©. Blondin Robiolo 
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WATERCAN SWIFT 


Owned by Mrs. C. Blondin Robiolo 


BLACK-AND-TAN TERRIERS (MINIATURE) 


By Mrs. C. BLonpin Rosiotto, “ Watercan” Kennels, 
280 Mitcham Lane, Streatham, S.W.; Member of 
the Commitee of The Toy Dog Society; Winner 
of Challenge Certificates. 


THE source of origin of this game little dog was the 
Manchester Terrier, and it was bred for the same pur- 
pose as its progenitor, that is, principally for ratting. 
In those far-away days it was a hardy little animal of 
great stamina and dogs of four pounds weight would 
compete with the Manchester in the rat pits. It had an 
apple head, rather large round eyes and cropped ears, 
being built on compact lines with a stout cobby body 
and strong little legs. It was thickly coated with much 
more tan than now, the tan breast plates being much 
in evidence. 

In mid-Victorian days the breed suddenly jumped 
into favour as a pet. The demand was for the most 
minute specimens. To supply this demand breeders 
inbred and again inbred until this hardy little terrier 
degenerated into a nearly hairless delicate, puny mite, 
some weighing only 24 pounds. 

This undoubted mistake of sacrificing type and 
stamina for smallness survived with some breeders till 
quite recently. 
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Since the Kennel Club has wisely removed the seven- 
pound weight limit, dogs of better type and character 
are now seen. 

The Miniature should in general appearance be as 
much like the Manchester as possible but the absolute 
replica is yet to be bred. 

The present-day dog is an alert, faithful companion 
and most intelligent. Its short coat needs little groom- 
ing even when returning from exercise; in dirty 
weather a rub down with a duster is generally sufficient. 
It has keen hearing and is a reliable guard; in short, 
an ideal house dog. 

When brought up with children it becomes very 
devoted to them and a perfect playmate. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 


Head.—Long, flat in skull and narrow, level and wedge- 
shaped without showing cheek muscles, well filled up under 
the eyes, with tapering, tightly lipped jaws, and level mouth. 


Eyes.—Small, sparkling and dark, set close in head, oblong 
in shape, not prominent. 


Ears.—V-shaped, erect or hanging close to the head above 
the eyes. 


Neck and shoulders—The neck shall be long and tapering 
from the shoulder to the head, with sloping shoulders, the 
neck to be free from throatiness and slightly arched at the 
occiput. 


Chest.—Narrow and deep. 


Body.—Short, ribs well sprung, back slightly arched and 
falling again at the joining of the tail to the same height as 
the shoulders. 


Legs.—The fore-legs must be quite straight, set on well under 
the dog, and of length proportionate to the body; the hind-legs 
well bent at the stifles, not cow-hocked. 


Feet.—Small (club or cat-footed), strong, toes well arched. 


Tail.—Short, and set on where the arch of the back ends, 
thick where it joins the body, tapering to a point, and carried 
not higher than the back. 


Coat.—Close, smooth, short, glossy, and of firm texture. 


Colour.—Jet black and rich mahogany tan, distributed as 
follows :—On the head the muzzle to be tanned to the nose, 
the nose and the nasal bone to be jet black. There shall 
be a small tan spot on each cheek and above each eye, the 
under-jaw and throat to be tanned with a distinct black V 
mark immediately under the jaw. The legs from the knee 
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downwards to be tanned, with the exception of the toes, which 
shall be pencilled with black and a distinct mark (called a 
“ thumb-mark ”’) immediately above each foot. Inside the hind- 
legs tanned but divided with black at the stifle joint. Under 
the tail tanned, the vent tanned but as narrow as possible so 
that the colour may be covered by the tail. A slight tan mark 
on each side of the chest. Tan outside of hind-legs (com- 
monly called “breeching”) a defect. In all cases the black 
should not run into the tan or vice versa, but the division 
between the colours shall be well defined. 


General Appearance-—The dog shall be compact in appear- 
ance, with good bone and free from any approach to the 
Whippet type. 


There is a very beautiful but rare blue and tan variety of 
this breed. 


GRIFFONS BRUNXNELLOIS 
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CH. GLENARINEY NTPPER 
Owned by Alrs. Po Whales 
Winner of Challenge Ccrtificates 
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CH. GLENARITNEY WENDA 
Owned by Ners. FP. Whaley 


GRIFFONS BRUXELLOIS 


By THomas WuHatey, Esq., Lyndhurst, Teignmouth 
Road, N.W.2; Member of the General, Shows 
Regulation, Executive, and Show Committees of 
The Kennel Club and Judge; Winner of Chal- 
lenge Certificates. 


Tus charming, little, rough, red dog is one of the most 
popular of the toy dog collection, has any amount of 
pluck and assurance, is most intelligent and a particu- 
larly good house dog; being small, does not take up 
much room in a house. They are also very sporting 
and if in the country and they are allowed their free- 
dom will often chase a rabbit. 

Their quaintness, coupled with their quasi human 
expression, tends to make them popular with most 
people. There is also the smooth variety, called in 
Brussels The Brabancon, as they do not of course have 
the heavy moustache and beard of the rough ones, 
and are not so much in demand. 

The origin of these little fellows is a very debatable 
question. There is no doubt that some ingenuity must 
have been needed to fashion these quaint little dogs 
into a style altogether different from anything else in 
the breeds of dogs. One person, contending that the 
breed, or something very similar, goes back many cen- 
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turies, cites the evidence of old paintings, but others 
are content with the Belgian story that in 1880 a class 
for toys contained a small dog belonging to an agent 
of the Police. His union with a Barbet bitch, said to 
resemble the Brussels Griffon, except for a short coat, 
is supposed to have produced progeny from which the 
variety sprang. Of course the writer cannot vouch for 
the truth of it. Then on the other hand it is alleged 
they are mixed with Pugs and King Charles Spaniels. 
Be that as it may it is quite certain that we now have 
a real good toy dog that breeds true. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Griffon Bruxellois Club) 


General Appearance.—A lady’s pet dog, intelligent, sprightly, 
robust, of compact appearance, reminding one of a Cob, and 
captivating the attention by a quasi-human expression. 


Head.—Large and rounded, covered with rather coarse rough 
hair. 


Nose.—Always black, very short, surrounded with hair con- 
verging upwards and going to meet those that surround the 
eyes; the break of stop in the nose well pronounced. 


Eyes.—Very large, black, eyelashes long and black, eyelids 
edged with black, eyebrows furnished with hair, leaving the 
eye perfectly uncovered. 


Chin.—Prominent without showing the teeth, and furnished 
with a small beard. 


Lips.—Edged with black, furnished with a moustache—a little 
black in the moustache is not a fault. 


Coat.—Texture harsh and wiry. 

Colour.—Red. 

Chest.—Rather wide and deep. 

Ears.—Semi-erect. 

Tatl_—Upwards and cut to the two-thirds. 
Legs.—As straight as possible of medium length. 


Weight.—Small dogs, 54 pounds maximum; big dogs, 9 
pounds maximum. 

Faults.—Pale eyes, silky tuft on head, brown toenails, show- 
ing teeth. 


Disquelification—Brown nose, white marks, tongue pro- 
truding. 
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Chi, SALTARELLO 


Owned by Mrs. B. TE. Scarlett 
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Cli, SVELTA 
Owned by Mrs. LB. I’. Scarlett 


ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS 


By Mrs. B. F. Scartert, Penenden House, Maidstone; 
Honorary Secretary of The Italian Greyhound 
Club; Winner of Challenge Certtficates. 


THESE ladies’ dogs would seem to be of very ancient 
origin; it is astonishing to what extent they appear in 
fifteenth century Italian pictures and old prints, giving 
one the impression that the breed then held an almost 
premier position. 

In the middle of the last century the ordinary dog 
on the shores of the Northern Mediterranean was of 
the Italian Greyhound type; on the Southern side we 
found the same but with a dash of the Jackal about 
it. At the same period in England the usual small 
dog was a terrier—of sorts, rough or smooth, but a 
regular English Terrier. 

The writer saw Italian Greyhounds scavenging in 
Italy in the ’sixties—often they were of very good type, 
and generally ownerless. 

Italy is undoubtedly the first home of the breed, and 
it is probable that these dogs were kept by the Romans 
as pets, and dwarfed gradually from the large Grey- 
hounds of African descent, the foundation in all coun- 
tries of “the dog” as a dog. 

The old families of Italy kept their own strains of 
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the Italian Greyhound but now the breed gets little 
attention in its own country. One finds a better type, 
on the whole, in France and Germany, though these 
are smaller dogs. In England in the early ’eighties 
Miss Mackenzie kept up the true Italian type. 

In one interesting particular the Italian Greyhound 
differs from all other dogs—in its action. It is and 
should be from the knee, and is the same as the action 
of a high-stepping hackney—it is beautiful to watch, 
and unique in this dainty member of the canine species. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Italian Greyhound Club) 


General Appearance.—A miniature English Greyhound, more 
slender in all proportions, and of ideal elegance and grace in 
shape, symmetry and action. 


Head.—Skull—Long, flat and narrow. Muzzle—Very fine, 
nose dark in colour; teeth level. Ears—Rose-shaped, placed 
well back, soft and delicate. Eyes—Rather large, bright and 
full of expression. 


Body.—Neck—Long and gracefully arched. Shoulders— 
Long and sloping. Chest—Deep and narrow. Back—Curved, 
and drooping at the hind-quarters. 


Legs and Feet.—Fore-legs—Straight, well set under the 
shoulders; fine pasterns; small delicate bones. Hind-legs— 
Hocks well let down; thighs muscular. Feet—The long 
“hare’s foot.” 


Tail, Coat and Colour.—Tail—Rather long, fine, with low 
carriage. Coat—Skin fine and supple; hair thin and glossy like 
satin. Colour—Preferably self-coloured. The colour most 
prized is golden fawn; but all shades of fawn, red, mouse, blue, 
cream, and white are recognised, and black brindles and pied 
are considered less desirable; Black and Tan Terrier markings 
not allowed. 


Actton.—High stepping and free. 


W etght.—Two classes—one of eight pounds and under and 
one over eight pounds. A good small dog is preferable to an 
equally good large one, but a good large dog is preferable to 
a poor small one. 


JAPANESE 
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CH. HOKUSIA NEPPON OF HOVE 
Owned by Mrs. J. HL Hudson (nce Miss Langdale) 


Judge and Winner of Challenge (crtifeates 
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' 
PRINCESS KO KO OF HOVE—-The same Dog as above--PRINCESS MOUTT OF HOVE 
Owned by Mrs. J. H. Hudson 


JAPANESE 


By W. H. Dow.ine, Esq., 20 Campden Houses, Peel 
Street, Kensington, W.8; Member of The Toy 
Dog Society and formerly on the Committee; 
Member and Honorary Secretary of The Japanese 
Chin Club, and Judge; Winner of Challenge Certi- 
ficates. 


THESE lively, highly-bred little dogs, as their name 
implies, are natives of the land of the chrysanthemum. 
The correct origin, history and purpose for which these 
small black and white long-haired dogs were bred is 
lost in obscurity, but certainly they have been treasured 
for their dainty appearance by the Japanese for cen- 
turies, who maintain that specimens of the breed ex- 
isted at Nara in the heart of Yamato, which is over 
1000 years old. Nara was the capital of Japan in the 
eighth century, and Yamato is presumed to be the 
birthplace of the Japanese race. 

They were prized in this country as pets in the early 
*sixties and probably much earlier, but it was not until 
1893 they were publicly shown at the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster, as foreign dogs. 

The Japanese Chin Club was formed in 1895 to pro- 
mote the best interest of the breed in obtaining a small 
sized dog convenient for carrying or holding com- 
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fortably. The Chin Dog is a common appropriate 
appellation in the East. 

They are a most affectionate and faithful com- 
panion, ever ready to accompany their owners in their 
walks. They are hardy and not constitutionally deli- 
cate, as some people imagine, unless coddled and 
treated as a hot-house product. Their staple food 1s 
boiled rice and fish but to endure this climate about 
three or four ounces of finely minced raw steak at 
mid-day and biscuits in the evening. 

“Princess Mouti of Hove,” illustrated in this vol- 
ume, has been the winner of several prizes at champion- 
ship shows. She was bred by Madame A. E. D’Antonio, 
who shares with Mrs. J. H. Hudson a keen enthusiasm 
and knowledge of this dainty breed. Ch. “ Hokusia 
Nippon of Hove” was bred by Mrs. Reynolds-Harris 
and has won seven challenge certificates, 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 


They vary very much in size and some only weighing 2} 
and 2$ pounds at two years old have been bred and shown in 
this country. A typical Jap should weigh from four pounds 
to nine pounds (under seven pounds preferred) with smart, 
compact carriage and profuse coat which should be long, 
straight and silky texture, absolutely free from curl or wave, 
not too flat but have a tendency to stand out especially at the 
neck so as to form a thick frill or ruff which, with profuse 
feathering on the tail and legs, gives a stylish appearance. 


Head.—Should be large for the size of animal, very broad 
with rounded skull; the blaze up the face is supposed to repre- 
sent the body of a butterfly and the wings by the black on the 
dog’s eyes and expansive ears. The spot on the cranium is 
named the “ Celestial Spot” or the Kiss of the Gods. 


Muzzle.—Strong and wide, well cushioned, short from eye 
to nose; upper jaw should look slightly turned up between the 
eye and ear, lower jaw should be also turned up or furnished 
so as to meet it. 


Nose.—Very short in the muzzle part; the nose proper should 
be wide with open nostrils and must be the colour of the dog’s 
markings, i.e., black in black and white and flesh-coloured in 
red or lemon-coloured dogs. 


Eyes.—Should be large, dark, lustrous, rather prominent and 
set wide apart and should appear to be glancing over its 
shoulders to form the Oriental squint. 


Ears.—Small and V-shaped, nicely feathered, set wide apart, 
high on the head and slightly forward so as to form an egrette. 


Neck.—Should be short and moderately thick. 


Body.—Should be very compact and squarely built with a 
short back, wide chest and of a general ‘“ cobby” shape; the 
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body and legs should really go in a square, 4.e., the length of 
the dog should be its height. 


Legs.—Should be straight and the bones fine, giving them a 
slender appearance and well feathered to the feet on the front 
legs and thighs behind. 


Feet.—Small hare-shaped and feathered, which should not 
increase the width and only the length about half. The dog 
stands on its toes and lifts its feet high when walking, making 
it essentially stylish in its movements. 


Yaiu.—Should be carried proudly, curved or plumed in a 
tight curl over and close to the back (never gay as in a “ Peke ”). 
It should be profusely feathered to give the appearance of a 
beautiful plume on the animal’s back. 


Hetght—About ten inches at shoulder. 


Colour.—Either black and white or red and white, 1.e., parti- 
coloured. The term red includes all shades—sable, brindle, 
lemon or orange, but the brighter and clearer the red the better. 
The white should be clear white and the colour whether black or 
red should be evenly distributed in patches over the body, 
cheek and ears. 
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CH. BRAMHAM WINKEEK-WER 


Owned by Lady Alice EF. de Gex 
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CH, BRAMHAM DALNTY-WEE 
Owned bv Lady Alice E. de Gex 


KING CHARLES SPANIELS 


By Lapy Atice E. pE Gex, Offington, Near Worthing, 
Sussex; Associate of The Kennel Club; Member of the 
Ladies’ Branch of The Kennel Club; President of The 
Northern King Charles Spaniel Club; President of The 
Sussex Canine Association; Vice-President of The 
Southern Counties Canine Association; and Judge; 
Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THE origin of this breed dates as far back as the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries when Italy was in active trade with China 
and imported a small breed of red and white and black and 
white Spaniels. 

In due time the breed spread throughout Europe and 
became the pets of Royalty and high-born ladies, and the 
great masters of that period, Titian, Paul Veronese, Van 
Dyck and others, introduced them into their famous pictures. 
In 1660 amongst the favourites of Charles II was the tri- 
colour (a cross from the original breed). Subsequently the 
breed was crossed with Cocker and Springer Spaniels, so 
that in the nineteenth century we have black and tan and 
ruby King Charles Spaniels. 

Thus the four varieties of the present day came into exist- 
ence, and except for markings are identical in points. 

In addition to its aristocratic and very beautiful appear- 
ance, the breed has numerous attractions, being remarkably 
intelligent, loyal and affectionate—a healthy, happy, lively 
creature who enjoys life and liberty—with all the sporting 
instincts of the larger breeds; these combined virtues make 
it a delightful companion. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 


Skull.—Well domed and full over eyes. 


Eyes.—Large and dark, set wide apart, with pleasing ex- 
pression. 

Nose.—Black with wide open nostrils, very short and turned 
up to meet the skull. 

Stop—Deep and well defined. 


Jaw.—Muzzle square, wide and deep and well turned up, 
lower jaw wide, lips exactly meeting, giving nice finish, cheeks 
well cushioned up. 

Ears.—Set low, flat to cheeks, very long and well feathered. 


Size.—From six to twelve pounds, the former preferable. 
Shape.-—Compact and cobby on refined lines. 
Chest.—Wide and deep. 

Legs.—Short and straight. 

Back.—Short and level. 

Movement.—F ree, active and elegant. 


Coat.—Long, silky and straight, a slight wave but not curly, 
legs, ears and tail profusely feathered. 


» Colour.—(a) Blenheims—A ground of pearly white with well 
distributed chestnut red patches, a wide, clear blaze, with the 
spot in the centre of the skull. (b) Tricolour—A ground of 
pearly white, with well-distributed black patches, brilliant tan 
markings on cheeks, lining of ears, under tail, spots over eyes 
and white blaze. (c) Black and Tan—Rich, glossy black, with 
bright mahogany tan markings on muzzle, legs, chest, linings 
of ears, under tail and spots over eyes. (d) Ruby—Whole 
coloured; a rich chestnut red. 


MALTESE 





HARLINGEN SNOWMAN 
Owned by Miss M. van Oppen 





HARLINGEN DOLLY 


Owned by Miss M. van Oppen 


MALTESE 


By Miss M. van Open, Harlingen, Hadley Highstone, 
Barnet, Herts.; Associate of The Kennel Club, and 
Judge; Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THE origin of the Maltese is lost in the mists of anti- 
quity, but there is no doubt that they were favourite 
pets on the Continent of Europe and in England in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. The present-day Maltese, 
as far as can be ascertained, dates from about 1840, 
when they were imported from Malta, and since then 
have been more or less popular in England. 

They were regularly shown at all the dog shows 
from 1850 onward and were most popular in England 
between 1880 and 1913. During the War years there 
were very few Maltese bred, and those that remained 
in England when the War was over were so inter- 
bred that there was a great danger of the breed dying 
out altogether in this country. Of late years, how- 
ever, new blood has been imported from the Continent, 
where, as in Canada and other places, the breed has 
not ceased to be popular, and now several enthusiasts, 
amongst whom number Mrs. Carlo Clarke, Mrs. Pierre, 
Mrs. Card and the writer are endeavouring to again 
popularise the breed, and in consequence there is a very 
great demand for good dogs. 
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The Maltese dog belongs to the terrier class, being 
very sporty and courageous, and will attack cats and 
kill rats and is not afraid of any animal. If it were 
not for the long, silky hair it could be used for ratting, 
but the breed is much too small to be used for sporting 
purposes and an owner should keep a Maltese solely 
as a pet, or for show purposes, and it is not advisable 
to allow it to give rein to its sporting instincts and so 
spoil the coat which is the distinctive feature of the 
breed. 

The Maltese is a most affectionate animal and per- 
fectly hardy, and less liable to distemper than most 
other breeds; it must be regularly fed and not pam- 
pered; is a delightful pet and an ideal “ burglar ” 
alarm. 

The photos are of “ Harlingen Dolly,” weight only 
five pounds, and her son, “ Harlingen Snowman,” at six 
months old, weight only 34 pounds; in him you see the 
perfectly straight coat and perfect tail carriage and 
straight back. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Maltese Club) 


Head.—Should not be too narrow but should be of a terrier 
shape, not too long but not apple-headed. 


Ears.—Should be long and well feathered and hang close 
to the side of the head, the hair to be mingled with the coat 
at the shoulders. 


Eyes.—Should be a dark brown with black eye rims and not 
too far apart. 


Nose.—Should be pure black. 


Legs and Feet.—Legs should be short and straight, feet 
round, and the pads of the feet should be black. 


Body and Shape.—Should be short and cobby, low to the 
ground, and the back should be straight from the top of the 
shoulders to the tail. 


Tatl.—Should be well arched over the back and well feath- 
ered. 


Coat, Length and Texture.—Should be a good length, the 
longer the better, of a silky texture, not in any way woolly, 
and should be straight. 


Colour.—Any self colour is admitted, but it is desirable that 
they should be pure white, slight lemon marks should not 
disqualify. 


Condition and Appearance.—Should be of a sharp terrier 
appearance, with a lively action; the coat should not be stained, 
bue should be well groomed. 


Size.—The most approved weights should be from four to 
nine pounds, the smaller the better, but it is desirable that they 
should not exceed ten pounds. 
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CH, GAMIN DE FLANDRE 
Owned by Mrs. M. Bb. Cooper 
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PILUTE—PETERKINS— MOUCHY 
Owned by Mrs. TI. Ashcroft 


PAPILLONS 


By Mrs. M. B. Cooper, Eden Lodge, Hornsea, East 
Yorkshire; Judge and Winner of Challenge Certt- 
ficates. 


Tue Papillon or Butterfly dog was first introduced into 
England in any number in 1923 by Mrs. Gordon 
Gratrix and the writer and has fast become a popular 
fancy. 

There is little doubt that the Papillon came into 
Europe from Spanish America, as it closely resembles 
the long-haired Chihuahua dog. From Spain it might 
easily have found its way into the Spanish Nether- 
lands. 

Little dogs of similar type may be seen depicted in 
the portraits of kings or court favourites of the seven- 
teenth century. 

In the beautiful painting, “La Fidelite,” by J. B. 
Greuze, a very pretty Papillon is seen and an unmis- 
takable Papillon is shown in a portrait by Reubens 
of “ Mari de Medici.” 

Obviously the name Papillon applies to the dog’s ears 
which stand out large and erect like the wings of a 
butterfly. 

There is a second variety with drop ears; these are 
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known as “ Epagneul Nain,” but as the drop and prick 
ears often appear in the same litter, the name Papillon 
applies to both varieties. 

By nature the Papillon is lively and intelligent and 
very hardy. They are easy to manage and amenable to 
discipline. The bitches make excellent mothers and 
have large litters—five is a usual litter, but sometimes 
seven. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Kennel Club of Belgium) 


General Appearance.—Smart, very lively and intelligent. 
Head.—Small, slightly rounded skull, fine pointed muzzle. 
Eyes.—Round and placed rather low in head. Dark in colour. 
Nose.—Always dark; preferably black. 

Fars.—Carried pricked or falling, but always very fringed. 
Lips.—Thin and tight. 

Neck.—Not too short. 

Shoulders——Well developed. 

Chest.—Rather deep. 

Back.—Straight and not too short. 

Belly.—Slightly raised. 

Lotns.—Rather arched. 

Body.—Rather long and well formed. Not cobby. 
Paws.—Straight, fine and rather short. Front paws fringed. 
Tail.—Long and well fringed; carried like a squirrel. 
Coat.—Long and silky. 


Colour.—Brown, ruby, tricolour and white with black or 
brown patches. 


Height.—Not over twelve inches. 


W eight—Not over twelve pounds. The smaller the better. 


PEKINGESE 
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CH. SEE-MER Ob REMIENELRAN 


Qwned by Mrs. Mand Viasto 


Judge and Winner of Challenge Certificates 
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CH, MOO-TAN OF TODDINGTON 


Owned by Mrs. Hugh Andrews 


Winner of Challenge Certificates 


PEKINGESE 


By Dr. Joun A. Viasto, Remenham, Whytecliffe Road, 
Purley, Surrey; Member of the Commuttee of The 
Pekingese Club, formerly Representative of The 
Pekingese Club on The Kennel Club Council of 
Representatives, and Judge. 


Tus long-coated toy of Chinese origin is of great 
antiquity, appearing in sculptures of the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. Paintings dating from the fifteenth century 
show dogs which differ from the best present-day 
specimens in no essential detail. The breed in its 
original home was confined exclusively to the Imperial 
Family, and, so jealously were the dogs guarded that 
removal of a specimen from the Palace precincts was 
punished by death. The earliest examples to reach this 
country were looted from the Summer Palace in the 
war of 1860. In that year Lord John Hay, the Duke 
of Richmond and the Duke of Wellington secured 
specimens, and one was presented to Queen Victoria. 
A few more arrived at intervals, especially during 
the ’nineties and after the suppression of the “ Boxer ” 
troubles in 1900. Among the importers who established 
the breed in this country may be mentioned Mrs. 
Douglas Murray, Mrs. Browning and Captain and 
Mrs. Loftus Allen, the last named lady being the first 
to exhibit a Pekingese in England—at Chester Show, 
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1894. In China, since the death of the Dowager 
Empress and the subsequent revolutionary troubles, 
the pure-bred Pekingese is virtually extinct. 

From 1898 (when the breed was first recognised by 
the Kennel Club) to the suspension of dog shows in 
1916, the progress of the breed was phenomenal, and, 
when shows were resumed after the War, the Peking- 
ese reappeared as the most popular of all breeds— 
heading the list of Kennel Club registrations for 1919. 
The cause of this wonderful popularity is not far to 
seek : the Pekingese is hardy and prolific, he combines 
character and personality with decorative effect, he is 
a wonderful companion, a toy but not a lap-dog, an 
aristocrat who displays the dignity of a palace in the 
dimensions of a cottage. 

Though too small to be of use for sporting purposes, 
Pekingese possess strong sporting instincts and re- 
markably keen scent. Unlike some terriers and most 
toys they are not addicted to senseless and indiscrim- 
inate barking, but only give tongue on the approach 
of a stranger. Most Pekingese are plucky and the 
males are often inclined to pugnacity. A curious trait 
in many, when pleased or excited, is the production 
of a great variety of odd noises which bear a ludicrous 
resemblance to attempted speech. 

The illustrations in this volume are of two recent 
champions—the dog represents the normal and the 
bitch the miniature or “ Slieve” type. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Pekingese Club) 
Head.—Massive, broad skull, wide and flat between the ears 
(not dome-shaped); wide between the eyes. 
Nose.—Black, broad, very short and flat. 
Eyes.—Large, dark, lustrous, prominent, but not bolting. 
Stop.—Deep. 


Ears.—Heart-shaped, not set too high, leather never long 
enough to come below the muzzle, not carried erect, but rather 
drooping, long feather. 


Muzzle.—Wrinkled, very short, and with level lips. 


Shape of Body.—Heavy in front, well-sprung ribs, broad 
chest falling away lighter behind, lion-like, not too long in body. 


Legs.—Short fore-legs, bones of forearm bowed, firm at 
shoulder, hind-legs lighter, but firm and well shaped. 


Feet.—Flat, not round, should stand well upon feet not on 
ankles. 


Action.—Fearless, free and strong, with slight roll. 


Coat and Feather and Condition.—Long with thick under- 
coat, straight and flat, not curly nor wavy, rather coarse, but 
soft, feather on thighs, legs, tail and toes, long and profuse. 


Mane.—Profuse, extending beyond the shoulder blades, form- 
ing ruff or frill round the neck. 


Tatl—Set high, slightly curved on back to either side, long, 
profuse, straight feather. 


Colour.—All colours are permissible except albino and liver 
which are disqualifications. 


POMERANIANS 
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LOCLIRYAN LUCK 


Owned by Mrs. Fred Thomson 
Associate of The Kennel Club and Judge 
Member of the Committee of The Pomeranian Clul 
Winner of Challenge Certificates 
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ERIMUS BREAK OF DAWN 
Owned by Mrs. C. B. Pearson 
Associate of The Kennel Club 


POMERANIANS 


By Mrs. Parker, The Bungalow, Manor Road, Rich- 
mond, Surrey; Honorary Secretary of The Pom- 
eranian Club, and Judge; Winner of Challenge 
Certificates. 


IT is not possible to name any date with certainty when 
Pomeranians were first introduced into England. 
They first began to be noticed as show dogs in 1870 
when three made their first appearance at the Kennel 
Club Show. Since that time it is indeed extraordinary 
the changes that have taken place in the breed, more 
especially in the matter of size and colour. As a 
toy dog we have proofs that the Pomeranian was 
established on the Continent as long ago as the 
thirteenth century. He can be seen in illuminated 
manuscripts of that time, standing against a female 
figure, and he looks very much the same as a Pom. of 
to-day of about five pounds weight. He is also carved 
on stone in the catacombs in Rome, which city, accord- 
ing to old manuscripts, was the scene of his origin. 
Small dogs of the same type are still common in Italy 
where they are known as Lupinos, but they have longer 
bodies and ears and flatter, softer coats than the real 
Pomeranian. It is more probable that our present-day 
Poms. are the result of careful breeding from the large 
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breed of dogs imported from the Continent, where they 
were used as shepherd and watch dogs. Certain it is 
that all the early Poms. shown were large, weighing 
anything up to twenty pounds, or even thirty pounds. 
It was not until 1891, when the Pomeranian Club was 
founded by Mr. Theo. Marples and a few other en- 
thusiasts, that real progress was made in the breed. 
In 1896 a resolution was passed limiting the weight 
to twenty pounds, but the usual weight of show speci- 
mens at that time was about ten pounds. The colours 
were usually black or white. The first small dog to 
make a sensation in the show ring was Miss de Pass’ 
brown Ch. Tina which weighed about five pounds and 
was unbeaten in her day. About this time breeders 
appear to have devoted their efforts to produce Poms. 
of small size with the result that for a time much of 
their type was lost and the little ones shown were spoilt 
by round apple-head, full eyes, short, thick muzzles 
and a general loss of that handsome carriage, gaiety 
and elastic action for which the breed is noted and so 
much admired. This state of things, fortunately, did 
not last long, and now it can be said that the small 
dogs of three pounds or four pounds weight have all 
the quality that we can wish and can easily beat the 
larger ones in type. A word of warning may not be 
out of place. In breeding for fineness in head breeders 
should beware of getting the head too narrow and 
long. It is possible to have too fine a muzzle also; 
Poms. do not want a muzzle like a bird’s beak! Three 
pounds is not an uncommon weight now but most 
breeders and exhibitors prefer a dog of four to five 
pounds and a bitch of five to six pounds. It is folly 
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and cruelty to breed with tiny bitches which should 
only be kept for show purposes or as pets. 

The most fashionable colour of the moment and the 
latest development is the clear golden orange. It has 
caught on with such a blaze that all the other beautiful 
colours, except the orange-shaded sables, are being 
neglected. The beautiful blacks are now scarce; they 
once predominated; so also are browns which were 
the rage some twenty years ago, but breeders have 
become disillusioned by the difficulty of breeding 
browns sound in colour. Blues too had their day; but 
it passed owing to the failure so far of all efforts to 
establish pure light blues. It is difficult to understand 
why this should be when such lovely blues are pro- 
duced in other breeds. Parti-colours, so showy and 
pretty, are now never seen, a fact to be deplored for 
they shared with wolf sables and creams the distinction 
of being great coat growers. Wolf sables are just now 
enjoying something of a revival; there are several win- 
ning well at shows and they are outstanding as regards 
type and coat. Whites are all but extinct. When the 
Kennel Club in 1912 withdrew challenge certificates 
for the larger Pomeranians, it was the death blow of 
the whites for it has been found impossible to establish 
a strain of white miniatures without losing type. So 
that oranges and orange sables now predominate at 
shows. The dark red-coloured Pom. has had its value 
in helping to establish soundness and depth of colour, 
but cannot be compared for beauty to the brilliant 
golden orange which is now fairly easy to breed. 
Moreover the biggest prices are paid for good speci- 
mens of golden orange. 
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In character the Pomeranian is second to none in 
intelligence and devotion to his owner. He is pre- 
eminent as a house dog, can be trained to play games 
and tricks which he thoroughly enjoys. He can also 
be as quiet as any other dog, which many people refuse 
to believe. It is all a matter of training. The noisy, 
yappy Pom. is a terror of the past. If he still exists 
anywhere the owner is to blame for encouraging him 
as a puppy. A bad habit of barking incessantly can 
and is often acquired by puppies of all breeds and not 
confined to Poms., who, with a little trouble, can be 
taught to become most efficient watch dogs. 

The Pom. is hardy and healthy, easy to keep in con- 
dition, is long lived and retains his youthfulness to a 
great age, and when his time comes, there is no dog 
leaves a greater blank behind or is more mourned by. 
his owners than the Pomeranian. 

The following description and standard of points is 
that adopted by The Pomeranian Club, The North of 
England Pomeranian Club, and the The Midland 
Counties Pomeranian Club. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Pomeranian Club) 


Appearance.—The Pomeranian in build and appearance 
should be a compact, short-couple dog, well knit in frame. He 
should exhibit great intelligence in his expression, activity and 
buoyancy in his deportment. 


Head and Nose.—The head and nose should be foxy in out- 
line, or wedge-shaped, the skull being slightly flat, large in 
proportion to the muzzle, which should finish rather fine and 
be free from lippiness. The teeth should be level, and should 
on no account be undershot. The hair on the head and face 
should be smooth and short-coated. The nose should be black 
in white, orange and shaded-sable dogs; but in other colours, 
may be “ self-coloured,” but never parti-coloured or white. 


Ears.—The ears should be small, not set too far apart, nor 
too low down, but carried perfectly erect like those of a fox. 


Eyes.—The eyes should be medium in size, not full, not set 
too wide apart, bright and dark in colour, and showing great 
intelligence. In white, orange, shaded-sable and cream dogs 
the rims round the eyes should be black. 


Neck and Body.—The neck should be rather short and well 
set in. The back must be short and the body compact, being 
well ribbed up and the barrel well rounded. The chest must 


be fairly deep and not too wide, but in proportion to the size 
of the dog. 


Legs.—The fore-legs must be well feathered and perfectly 
straight, of medium length, and not such as would be termed 
“leggy” or “low on Jeg” but in length and strength in due 
proportion to a well balanced frame. The shoulders should be 
clean and well laid back. The hind-legs and thighs must be well 
feathered down to the hocks, and must be neither “cow-hocked” 
nor wide behind. They must be fine in bone and free in action. 
The feet should be small and compact in shape. 
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Tail.—The tail is one of the characteristics of the breed, and 
should be turned over the back and carried flat and straight, 
being profusely covered with long, harsh, spreading hair. 


Coat.—There should be two coats, an under-coat and an 
over-coat—the one a soft, fluffy under-coat, the other a long, 
perfectly straight coat, harsh in texture and covering the whole 
of the body, being very abundant round the neck and fore-part 
of the shoulders and chest, where it shall form a frill of profuse 
standing off straight hair, extending over the shoulders. The 
hind-quarters should be clad with long hair or feathering, from 
the top of the rump to the hocks. 


Colour.—All whole-colours are admissible, but they should 
be free from black or white shadings. At present the whole- 
coloured dogs are—White; black; brown, light or dark; blue, 
as pale as possible; orange, \.hich should be as self-coloured 
and bright as possible; beaver; cream, which should have black 
noses and black rims around the eyes. Whites must be quite 
free from lemon or any other colour. A few white hairs, in 
any of the self-coloured dogs, shall not necessarily disqualify. 
Dogs other than white, with white or tan markings are decid- 
edly objectionable, and should be discouraged. They cannot 
compete as whole coloured specimens. In parti-coloured dogs, 
the colours should be evenly distriputed on che body in patches; 
a dog with white or tan fe. oc chest woud nut be a parti- 
coloured dog. Shaded-sables shoul 1 shadec th1cuphoat with 


three or more colours, the hair to 4  . +‘<ormly shaded as 
poss*ble, and with no pasches ct < .f-.0°! ‘a m:xed classes, 
here whol~coloure¢ and part-c La oa .aDS compete 


together, the preference should, «°° oibc: 5 ~ > they are equal, 
be given to the wh! coloured specimeus. 
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GOGGLET OF BARONSHALT 


Owned hy Miss C. Rosa Little 
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CH, LADY MIMOSA 
Owned by Miss ©. Rosa Little 


PUGS 


By Miss C. Rosa Littie, Baronshalt, The Barons, 
East Twickenham; late Member of the Committee 

. of the Ladies’ Branch of the Kennel Club, and 
Judge; President and Honorary Treasurer of The 
Pug Dog Club; Winner of Challenge Certificates. 


THE Fawn Pug was first brought from Holland at the 
time of William and Mary, but it is believed that they 
originally came from the East. 

In England they soon became great favourites, tak- 
ing the place of the Toy Spaniels of Stuart fame, and 
it became the vogue for ladies of fashion to be seen 
everywhere with a Pug and generally with a black page 
in attendance as well. 

Many may still remember the curtain at the Hay- 
market Theatre in London where two Pugs with 
cropped ears were depicted at an evening party of the 
period, and (it may interest admirers of this breed) 
during a run of “The School for Scandal” at this 
theatre, with Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Maude, one of the 
writer’s Pugs took a prominent part in the boudoir 
scene with “Lady Sneerwell.” 

Black Pugs were unknown in those days, and it is 
well within the writer’s memory when they were first 
exhibited; they were not so good as the fawn, being 
longer in the face and higher on the leg, but by careful 
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breeding and crossing with fawns there is now little 
difference between the two. 

It is rather a mystery where the first black Pug 
came from. It is sometimes said the late Lady Brassey 
brought one from the East in the yacht “ Sunbeam,” 
but this is doubtful and not accepted as a fact. 

The name Pug is derived from the Latin Pugnus 
a fist, the head of a Pug being somewhat like a fist in 
shape. 

However, the Pug is not a fighter unless roused and 
then he holds his own with the best. As a chum he is 
gentle, and devotes himself to the one person whom 
he thinks the world of, and nothing can alter his love 
and affection to that one being. 

He is an ideal pet for children; his short, fine coat 
makes him a good house pet; he is also a useful watch 
dog, and, strange to say, a sporting dog, as he will 
tackle rats; and the writer’s father often used to say he 
never wanted better dogs for “ rabbit finding.” 

Anyhow, most dogs are what their owners make 
them and if Pugs have the reputation for being stupid, 
fat, snorting dogs, it is the fault of those people who 
pamper them and don’t give them a chance to be 
natural and sporty. The writer has owned the breed 
for many years as pets, show, and kennel dogs and 
wants nothing better. A Pug puppy would win the 
heart of a confirmed dog hater. 

The photograph of Ch. “ Lady Mimosa,” illustrated 
in this volume, was taken when she was a little over 
eight months old and had not come to her full beauty. 
Later she was considered by many judges to be the 
best black Pug ever seen. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Pug Dog Club) 


Symmetry.—Symmetry and general appearance, decidedly 
square and cobby. A lean leggy Pug and a dog with short legs 
and a long body are equally objectionable. 


Size and Condition—The Pug should be multum in parvo, 
bat this condensation (if the word may be used) should be 
shown by compactness of form, well-knit proportions, and hard- 
ness of developed muscle. Weight from fifteen to eighteen 
pounds (dog or bitch). 


Body.—Short and cobby, wide in chest and well-ribbed up. 


Legs.—Very strong, straight, of moderate length, and well 
under. 


Feet.—Neither so long as the foot of the hare, nor so round 
as that of the cat; well-split-up toes, and the nails black. 


_ Muzzle.—Short, blunt, square, but not upfaced. 


Head.—Large, massive, round—not apple-headed, with no 
indentation of the skull. 


Eyes.—Dark in colour, very large, bold and prominent, 
globular in shape, soft and solicitous in expression, very 
lustrous, and, when excited, full of fire. 


Ears.—Thin, small, soft, like black velvet. There are two 
kinds—the “‘rose’’ and “button.” Preference is given to the 
latter. 


Markings.—Clearly defined. The muzzle or mask ears, moles 
on cheeks, thumb-mark or diamond on forehead, back-trace 
should be as black as possible. 


Mask.—The mask should be black. The more intense and 
well-defined it is the better. 
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Wrinkles.—Large and deep. 

Trace.—A black line extending from the occiput to the tail. 

Tail._—Curled tightly as possible over the hip. The double 
curl is perfection. 

Coat.—Fine, smooth, soft, short and glossy, neither hard nor 
woolly. 


Colour.—Silver or apricot-fawn. Each should be decided, to 
make the contrast complete between the colour and the trace 
and the mask. 


The above statin’ was made for Fawn Pugs only. It applies 
to the Blacks excepting of course colour markings and traces. 
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CH, MENDHAM PEGGY 
Owned by W. Scollay, Esq. 
Judge and Winner of Challenge Certificates 


YORKSHIRE TERRIERS 


By J. Dunman, Esq., 7 Durand Gardens, Stockwell, 
S.W.9; Honorary Secretary of The Yorkshire 
Terrier Club and Judge; Winner of Challenge 
Certificates. 


YORKSHIRE Terriers were formerly known as Scotch 
Terriers, “ Huddersfield Ben ” being the most famous 
and admitted to be the foundation of the breed; his 
son, “ Mozart,” was the first to be known as a York- 
shire Terrier, well over fifty years ago. 

They were not so long-coated as seen on the show 
bench to-day, and were much larger, ten or fifteen 
pounds being the average weight. Careful breeding 
has considerably reduced the size. The writer has 
owned typical specimens under 14 pounds in weight— 
“ Durand Ben” and “ Durand Decimal,” both notable 
animals. Strict attention and care have produced the 
lovely, silky coats of to-day. 

The puppies of this breed are born smooth-coated 
and black and tan. It is as well to state this as many 
litters have been drowned at birth through their own- 
ers presuming they were mongrels, owing to this colour 
and shortness of the coat. 

It is most interesting to watch the coats change. One 
almost seems to wash a different dog each time as the 
colours develop and the coat lengthens. The change 
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generally begins when they are from three to six months 
old. The first signs show in the head, which becomes 
light, then a slaty colour, and eventually turns into a 
rich golden tan. The backs change from black to steel 
blue at varying ages—some at twelve months, but 
others do not develop into a blue until they are much 
older. A Yorkshire is in his prime at three years old. 
If a dog changes before he is out of his puppyhood his 
colour will not last and he will probably soon be con- 
sidered too light in colour for the show bench, but will 
still be very pretty and much admired by many who 
prefer the light blue ones. 

With regard to the length of the coat, it is a very 
debatable subject, many considering that their coats 
should clear the ground. The Lady Newborough, 
President of the Yorkshire Terrier Club, is of that 
opinion, and Miss Flint, a former President, was also 
a strong opponent of the trailing coat and guaranteed 
classes at most shows for many years for dogs whose 
coats must clear the ground, in order to discourage 
the abnormal length of coat. The writer agrees that 
a dog with several inches of coat below the ground 
only looks nice while he is on his box, brushed out, 
waiting to be judged, but immediately he is put on the 
ground and allowed his freedom he gets untidy. 

It is the opinion of many that Yorkshires would be 
more popular if the coats were of a more moderate 
length. | 

They are sporty little dogs and real terriers, many 
being good ratters and rabbit hunters and are also 
excellent house dogs without the incessant yapping of 
some breeds. 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS 
(By Courtesy of The Yorkshire Terrier Club) 


General Appearance.—Should be that of a long-coated toy 
terrier, the coat hanging quite straight and evenly down each 
side, a parting extending from the nose to the end of the tail. 
The animal should be very compact and neat, the carriage being 
very upright, and having an important air. The general outline 
should convey the existence of a vigorous and well-proportioned 


body. 


Head.—Should be rather small and flat, not too prominent 
or round in the skull, nor too long in the muzzle, with a perfect 
black nose. The fall on the head to be long, of a rich golden 
tan, deeper in colour at the sides of the head about the ear 
roots, and on the muzzle where it should be very long. The 
hair on the chest a rich bright tan. On no account must the tan 
on the head extend on to the neck, nor must there be any sooty 
or dark hair intermingled with any of the tan. 


Eyes.—Medium, dark and sparkling, having a sharp intelligent 
expression, and placed so as to look directly forward. They 
should not be prominent, and the edge of the eyelids should be 
of a dark colour. 


Ears.—Small V-shaped, and carried semi-erect, or erect, and 
not far apart, covered with short hair, colour to be of a very 
deep rich tan. 


Mouth.—Perfectly even, with teeth as sound as possible. An 
animal having lost any tecth through accident not a fault pro- 
viding the jaws are even. 


Body.—Very compact, and a good loin. Level on the top 
of the back. 


Coat.—The hair on body moderately long and perfectly 
straight (not wavy), glossy like silk, and of a fine silky texture. 
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Colour, a dark steel blue (not silver blue) extending from the 
occiput (or back of skull) to the root of tail, and on no account 
mingled with fawn, bronze or dark hairs. 


Legs.—Quite straight, well-covered with hair of a rich golden 
tan a few shades lighter at the ends than at the roots, not 
extending higher on the fore-legs than the elbow, nor on the 
hind-Jegs than the stifle. 


Feet.—As round as possible, and the toe-nails black. 


Tail—Cut to medium length; with plenty of hair, darker 
blue in colour than the rest of the body, especially at the end 
of the tail, and carried a little higher than the level of the back. 


Tan.—All tan hair should be darker at the roots than in the 
middle, shading to a still lighter tan at the tips. 


